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The 


Importance 
of the 


Holder 


E want you to know why the /o/der 

is an all important feature of a safety 

razor, and why the new Gem Damaskeene 
holder is absolute perfection down to the 
minutest detail—in the first place expe- 
rience and experiment have made it so. 


Note how the top plate comes down to the bed plate, adjust- 
ing the blade between, so that it is absolutely accurate in the 
cutting and allowing the edge to strike the face just right—no 
matter what part of the face you are shaving, off comes the 
beard easily—smoothly—evenly. The very simplicity of the 
new Gem Damaskeene construction keeps it always in per- 
fect shaving order, and the razor is so strongly made, and 
so easily cleaned, that its usefulness is practically unlimited 
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AMASKEENE, 








Damaskeene Blades are al- 
ways uniform in edge and 
temper—they fit the holder 
at the perfect shaving angle. 


Go to your dealer and com- 
pare the beauty and _ simple 
construction of the Gem 
with others — you’ll buy and 
keep on using the Gem. 


Write for illustrated folder 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 


210-216 Eleventh Avenue, New York 
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The Victrola satisfies 
your love of music 


The love of music is born in every one of us, and 
we naturally come to love the kind of music we hear 
the most. 

In this day of the Victrola it is easy for every one 
to hear the world’s best music—and not only to hear 
it, but to understand and enjoy it, for this wonder 
instrument gives to you a thorough 
appreciation of the masterworks of 
music. 

The Victrola opens to you a 
new and ever-increasing vista of 
musical delight, as elevating as it 
is entertaining, and completely 
satisfies your longing for musi- 
cal recreation. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety of styles from $10 to $500. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the 

world will gladly demonstrate 
the Victrola to you and 
play any music you wish 
to hear. 


















Victor Talking Machine Co. Victor-Victrola 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. XIV, $150 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal Mahogany or oak 
anadian Distributors 
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25 YEAR GoLp CASE 
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latest books—one the story of Now—during this Special Sale—is a splendid 
“The time to buy a fine Watch. We would like to 


NO MONEY DOWN Wey 22203 got ono 
cent. Not a penny. Merely give 

es us your name and address that we 

campo you wa detainees handsome watch on approval. If after you receive it and want to 


keep it, then we os 00 A If you don’t want to 
you to pay us only $2°° A MONTH. keep it, send it back at 
ourexpense. You assume no risk whatéver in dealing with us. You do not buy or pay 
one cent until we have placed the watch right in your hands for your decision, We 
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SHORTHAND © 
»__ IN 30 DAYS 


We abaolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 

only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 

home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. oyd’s Syllabie System is eas 

to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 

. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 


est system for stenographers, 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
usiness men and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 
everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, testimonials, etc 


O CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 


GO LS 
( 975 Chicago Opera House aslovk, Chicago, Il. 
sad —> Ssh” 
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Short-Story’Writing 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and pF nf of the Short-Story taught by wards 
Berg Esonweis, veg Lippincott e Ms ine. 
one hundred H Courses sander Pro: 4 
in Harvard, pad Coe nell and leading colleges. 

250-page catalog free. Laie to-day. 
The Home Corr School 
Dept. 264, Springfield, Mass. 
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Are the BEST PAID Class of Men in the World 
We will teach you to be a high grade Salesman in eight weeks 
-by mail and assure you definite offers of positions Loiwal many 
ims who will give you an opportunity to earn more 
moneythanyouever before dreamed pd posslite, while youare learning. 
No former experience magaired. Thousands of leading firms desire 
to employ our Trained Salesmen and we cannot supply the demand 
for our cap yee its. Write today for particulars, large list of food 
from h of men recently placed 
in good positions where they are earning f. fom two to ten times ag, 
much money as they formerly did. Aidrenatnuntent: a 
SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIA’ 
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GET this Splendid Magazine 
For Your Boy ! 
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to every live boy. Dueaen devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, 

ae Boy Scouts, hotography, 

Satisfaction Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. Beaue 
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some covers in ors. Special 
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YEAR'S subscription, We will send 

each new subscriber one of these 
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tion.) Transportation charges prepaid, 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 465 Maim St.. Sweturorr, Pa. 
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Real Hair Grower 
Found at Last! 


SAVE YOUR HAIR AND KEEP IT FOR LIFE 


MAIL COUPON 


Here's good news for the man who vainly tries 
to plaster a few scanty locks over “that bald spot.” 

Good news for the woman whose hair is falling, 
whose locks are too scanty to properly pin up her 
false hair. 

Good news for both men and women who find a 
handful of hair in their comb every morning. Tor 
men and women growing gray before their time. 

Good news for all with itching. burning sc alps. 
with dandruff, with any and all forms of hair and 
scalp trouble. 

The Creslo Laboratories, 390 Z Street, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., have secured the exclusive American 
rights for Crystolis, the famous English hair treat- 
ment. 

Some of the well-known scientists in ged 
consider Crystolis an important discovery. was 
awarded Gold Medals both at Brussels ae 'p aris 
Expositions. 

Since we secured the American rights, men and 
women from all parts of the world write telling of 
the gratifying results cbtained by its use. People 
who have had dandruff for years have got a clean, 
healthy scalp after a few applications of this 
wonderful ear 

We don't care whether you are bothered with 
falling hair, prematurely gr: ay hair, matted hair, 
brittle hair or stringy hair, dandruff, itching se alp, 
or any or all forms. of hair trouble, we want you 
to y “CRYSTOLIS” at our risk. 

We give you a binding guarantee without any 

“strings” or red tape, that it won't cost you a cent 
if we do not prove to you that “Crystolis” will do 
-ll we claim for it and what’s important we have 
plenty of money to back our guarantees. 


Please mention this magazine 


TODAY 


Following are the statements of a few who have 
used Crystolis and know of its wonderful merits 
from he personal experience. 

Rev. Campbell, N. Y., writes :—‘It seems incred- 
ible, after using so many things for my hair, but 
am delighted to say Crystolis has stopped the itch- 
ing and a fine growth of new hair has appeared,” 

Mr. Morse, Boston, Mass., states :—"“I lost my 
hair 18 years ago. After using Crystolis my head 
was covered with a thick growth of hair of natural 
color. No more itching, no more falling hair, no 
more dandruff.” 

Dr J. Hill, Indiana, writes :—‘Your remedy has 
grown hair on my head which was shiny and bald 
for 40 years. 

Miss Harris, Kansas, writes :—‘After several 
applications of Crystolis my head pi itching, 
the dandruff disappe ared, my hair stopped falling 
and new hair came in all over my head.’ 

If you desire the full addresses write us and we 
will gladly send them to you. But the best way is 
to take advantage of our offer and try Crystolis 
without risking a cent. So cut out coupon’ today 
and mail it to 390 Z Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 














FREE COUPON 
The Creslo Laboratories, 390 Z Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Prove to me without cost how Crystolis stops falling hair, grows 
new hair, banishes ruff o — scalps and restores gray 
and faded hair to natural vour mame and address 
plainly and PIN THIS COUPON 10" YOUR LETTER. 
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the news stands. It is a fiction 
of to-day. It contains the work of 








MARY CHOLMONDELEY is perhaps the greatest 

4 % ig woinan novelist living. Since the publication of 
¢ holmondeley ‘Red Pottage’’ her place has been assured. A new 
A ite alee sie book from her is an event. The first installment of 
her latest serial is in the first issue of WOMEN’S 

Storigs. ‘‘After All’’ is the name of the novel. It is the big, dramatic, throbbing life-story of 
one woman, beset with temptations, of her brave and apparently hopeless struggle to realize her 
ideals, of a thrilling and finally triumphant fight against the forces of depravity and darkness. It isa 
great book, Mary Cholmondeley’s greatest. It will be completed in three issues of WOMEN’s STORIES. 


HELEN VAN CAMPEN. ‘There is no one who can de- 

F 4 scribe so well, with such a light and sure touch, with such 

an Campen wit and charm, the life of those who flutter about and be- 

a sear ae =" neath the white lights of Broadway. Perhaps you have 

met her witty telephone girls and her wise bell boys. 

They are moths who are not singed by the flame. You’ll meet them again in a new series of 
stories, the first of which appears in the first issue of WOMEN’s STORIEs. 


Win taker 


HERMAN WHITAKER is known wherever fiction 
is read. His descriptions of Mexican life, his instinc- 
tive knowledge of feminine psychology, his force and 
dramatic power, have put him in a class by himself. 
You will find him at his best in the story he con- 
tributes to the first number of the new magazine. 
The theme of ‘‘His Neighbor’s Wife’’ handled by 
some writers might be objectionable—but not as 
Whitaker writes it. The story rings sound and true 
in spite of the fact that it is vivid, vital and dramatic. 


Chil | 


RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD is one of the 
most promising of the newer generation of AMERI- 
CAN novelists. He is also one of the very few 
writers whose short stories are big enough to war- 
rant a collection of them being printed in cloth 
covers. His story, ‘‘Sisters Under their Skins,’’ 
which appears in the first issue. of WOMEN’s 
STORIES, is one of the best he has written. It is a 
story for women and about women—two of them, 
one rich and one poor, and how each faced the 
problem of a faithless husband and helped each 


Anne O’Hagan’s Story. other to do it. 
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WOMEN’S STORIES appears on 
magazine for the intelligent woman 


greatest living writers and illustrators 








MARY ROBERTS RINEHART is so well known as to make a 


description of her work unnecessary. She has that rare combination— @., @ 
a gift of humor, and the ability to write a gripping and absorbing tale it ’uneh art 
of mystery. One of her short stories will appear in the first issue of A’ 


WOMEN’S STORIES. 


ANNE O’HAGAN. Sane, sound, refreshing—these are adjectives that ; 

well describe the work of ANNE O’HAGAN. Everything she writes 92 % 

bears the stamp of distinction and has in it a stirring breath of sane QO Hagan 
and womanly optimism. ‘‘The Turning Point,’’ her latest story, in 

two parts, will start in the first issue of WOMEN’s STORIES. No girl, 

no woman can read it without feeling that she has gained a deeper insight into the mystery 
of life, without feeling herself uplifted and purified by its nobility and pathos. Throughout the 
nafrative we feel the feminine charm and appeal of Theresa, the heroine, and learn to know 
her as one of our own friends, It is a great story and, above all, a great ‘‘woman’s story.” 


Gerry 


MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY is another Amer- 
ican writer whose stories rank as literature. ‘‘As 
Czesar’s Wife’ and ‘“The Toy Shop”’ were great novels, 
but the finest work of this author is still to come and 
will appear in WOMEN’s STORIES. You will find a short 
story of hers in the first issue, and later on WOMEN’S 
STORIES will publish her serial, ‘‘The Masks of Love.”’ 


Noyes 
G “ 
ALFRED NOYES, the poet, is also a contributor to 
the first number of the magazine. More of his verse 
will appear in later issues. Noyes is the most promis- 
ing and prominent writer of English verse to-day. In 
the opinion of many he should be poet laureate. 


Stone 


JANE STONE is a newcomer as a writer of stories, 
although she is well known as a collaborator with the 
late David Graham Phillips. Her first long story, 
which will later appear in book form, appears complete 
in the first issue of WOMEN’s STORIES. It is called 
“The New Sort of Man,” and is a thrilling drama as 
well as a fearless and vital discussion of_a big question. 





“The Turning Point,” in WOMEN’S STORIES. 


See 
























Women 
WHOrIES 


— e THIS is unlike any other woman’s magazine in the 
Originalit world. It represents the warmly feminine rather than 
the flaccid effeminate. It is all fiction and all the 

It stands for truth in the delineation of life and 
Its appeal is not passive 


stories are of a vital real type. 
makes its special appeal to the intelligent woman of to-day. 
but active. It is something you will really want. 


° e ; ; 
Sincerity IF sincerity, honesty of purpose and a sound belief in a 
bigger and better future for women as well as for men 


appeal to you, you will like 
the magazine. You will find 
it throws the door open to 
a big new field of thought 


and interest. 





WE believe that the whole 
of life is just as much 
woman’s province as it is 
man’s and if you agree with 
us, WomMEN’S STORIES is 
your magazine. On the pre- 
ceding pages you will find 
mention of a few of the 
stories in the first issue. 
This is only a fair indica- 
tion of what you may expect 
in the future. 


The first number appears 
on the news stands October 


7th. It costs fifteen cents. a eee a 
~ ~ awn — 
Van Campen’s story in the first issue. 





Buy it to-day and see. Illustration from Helen 
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ler Inheritance 
By Louise Driscoll 


Author of “The Spirit of the Law,” “And Mary Ellen Sang,’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED 


ONSTANTINOPLE, New York, 
bore no resemblance to its sister 
city on the Golden Horn. Over 

it hovered no romance of glorious mem- 
ories, and its inhabitants had no tradi- 
tions calculated to stir the blood of 
youth. It was a dreary little town 
whose citizens had grown so accustomed 
to its pristine ugliness that they were, 
on the whole, quite unconscious of their 
lack of civic pride. The style of archi- 
tecture chiefly affected was of the pat- 
tern that maligns the memory of good 
Queen Anne, an ornate wooden front, 
with a coat of fresh paint, representing 
the aspiration of the first families. 
Miss Hester Middleton lived in a 
Queen Anne cottage, at one end of 
Main Street. Miss Hester’s cottage 
needed paint, as she was uncomfortably 
aware. Miss Hester felt that she 
needed a good many things besides 
paint for her houses She was restless 
with the restlessness of a woman who 
sees her youth passing without having 
had any of the things of youth. She had 
adored her mother, who had died while 
she was still a child; and she had passed 
then into the care of a widowed aunt, 
a half sister of her father’s, who had 
given her severe attention for a few 
years, and then lapsed into a chronic 
invalidism that had become a crushing 
responsibility for Hester. 
“Cross as Abby Middleton,” had be- 


BY MAYO BUNKER 


come a comparative phrase in the neigh- 
borhood, and folk in Constantinople had 
grown accustomed to seeing Hester 
dwelling in the shadows of life, her 
patience with it all convincing every 
one at last that she didn’t mind it as 
much as some people might have; for 
virtue is really its own and only reward 
in many cases, and the ability to control 
one’s prejudices and emotions often re- 
sults in a reputation for haying none. 

Abby Middleton had beea possessed 
of an annuity which, with Hester’s slen- 
der income, had sufficed to 1 eep them 
both in a comfort that neither could 
have had alone. When tnis was stopped, 
Hester found her new freedom ham- 
pered by a definite lack of money. As 
Hester had given her aunt scrupulous 
care and respect, and had decently rec- 
ognized her bereavement, she made a 
sincere effort neither to feel nor to ap- 
pear to feel that death had come as a 
friend. She tried to attend to all the 
small matters about which Miss Abby 
had been so exacting, but she found 
that she had to let one after another of 
them go, because she simply had not 
the money for them. 

Keeping the house nicely painted was 
one of them. Every time that Hester 
went out, she surveyed the boards re- 
lentlessly. She knew every place where 
the old paint had peeled off, and she 
could see the marks where the blinds 
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had been closed when she shut her eyes. 
She said little about it to any one, for 
she was persistently cheerful. 

“I’m not so very old,” Hester dis- 
cussed the matter to herself, “and I 
really don’t think I’m so bad looking.” 
It was a very innocent vanity that was 
reflected in the mirror where she re- 
garded herself. “I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t have some fun yet,” said 
Hester. 

She tried to plan her income care- 
fully; she laid by so much for coal, 
so much for food, and she managed 
to keep herself very daintily dressed. 
Cordelia Wendell sometimes thought 
that she was too well dressed, and ar- 
gued with her about it with the free- 
dom of an own cousin, and a total 
absence of any sense of humor. 

“It isn’t as if you were a young girl, 
Hester,” she explained, as if Hester 
might have forgotten the flight of years. 

“No,” Hester assented ‘smilingly, 
“I’m only three years younger than you 
are.” : 

Hester’s smile may have been a little 
wicked, for she knew that she looked 
much younger, and she knew that Cor- 
delia knew it.. On the whole, Hester 
was very fond of Cordelia, but Cor- 
delia was one of those persons who 
sometimes leave one uncertain as to 
whether they are a bit malicious, or only 
unfortunate in speech. It was only 
when Hester was worried that she re- 
plied to Cordelia’s attacks, and she was 
always a little ashamed of herself after- 
ward. She repented quickly now, and 
tried to make amends by explaining her 
latest extravagance. 

“T don’t believe you quite understand, 
Cordelia,” she said, “but it’s this way. 
] haven’t had much fun in my life ie 

“Life isn’t fun,” remarked Cordelia, 
with that touch of self-satisfaction so 
common to the sententious. 

Cordelia had a way of seeming to be- 
lieve that her sentiments were all quite 
original, and likely to surprise the lis- 
tener. 

“No,” said Hester, “I haven’t found 
that it was, but I believe that God really 
wants us to have some fun along the 
way—TI really do, Cordelia,” she an- 
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swered Cordelia’s shocked look hastily. 
“Just think of all the lovely things there 
are in the world! Of course there 
aren’t very many of them in Constan- 
tinople. Sometimes, Cordelia, I just 
hate to think that I live on Main Street 
in Constantinople, New York! It 
sounds like a parody of something.” 

“You have a roof over your head, 
and food, and friends,” said Cordelia. 

“Oh, yes,” cried Hester, “but you 
needn’t tell me that’s enough. I’ve got 
a soul to feed, as well as a body.” 

“And you feed it with suede shoes!” 
remarked Cordelia. 

“Exactly,” agreed Hester, unruffled. 
“T feed it with all sorts of iunny little 
things that give it pleasure. When peo- 
ple count up the things they’ve had in 
their lives, | don’t think they talk about 
all the things they’d have had to have 
anyway. I’ve never heard any nice old 
lady say that she was thankful she'd 
always had good overslioes, did you? 
But I don’t believe I’m going to forget 
in kingdom come how tickled I’ve been 
with these gray shoes.” 

Cordelia’s look was grave. She felt 
that Hester was irreverent and irre- 
sponsible, and that her choice of verbs 
was wholly inelegant, but she was never 
able to argue long with Hester, because 
she could not meet Hester’s light man- 
ner. She always felt that if Hester 
would only be serious for a few min- 
utes, she could make her see the truth; 
but Hester laughed at everything. Cor- 
delia’s interest in Hester’s welfare was 
quite sincere, and it was quite without 
malice that she remarked, as she stood 
at the gate, looking back to say good 
night : 

“Your house needs painting badly, 
Hester.” 

“Yes,” replied Hester shortly. “I 
know it. Good night.” 

Cordelia was uncomfortable as she 
went toward home. 

“T wonder if I shouldn’t have said 
that,” she reflected. “I always seem to 
say the wrong thing to Hester. I wish 
she would be a little more serious.” 

Hester laid her own supper daintily 
upon her table. She never neglected to 
be nice because she was alone. She 

















tried to entertain herself and to forget 
that the house needed painting. Hes- 
ter wanted to do a good deal more than 
paint her house. She wanted to build 
a piazza at one side, and have crim- 
son-rambler roses climbing up over the 
roof. She wanted to take down a par- 
tition or two, and make the rooms 
larger. She planned quite recklessly, 
and tried to forget the unpleasant truth. 

She ate her supper and washed the 
dishes, and then read a little, but found 
that she could. not keep her mind upon 
her book. 

“T might as well go to bed,” she said. 
“There’s nothing else to do.” 

A wave of rebellion swept over her 
as she went up the stair. 

“T want to have something else to 
do!” she murmured intensely. 

She missed her accustomed tasks, un- 
pleasant as they had seemed to her. She 
had time, now, to do things, and there 
was nothing to do. The work of the 
village church was in the hands of a 
few autocrats, as is often the case in 
these towns; the social life, so far as 
theie was any, was made up of very 
young boys and girls to whom Miss 
Hester Middleton seemed old and dull. 
The women of her own age were en- 
grossed in their children and their kitch- 
ens. Hester had come home rebel- 
liously more than once of late from 
their teas and afternoon card parties. 

“T haven't any babies, so what can I 
talk about?” she would protest to her 
image in the mirror, as she took down 
her pretty, abundant hair. “And I 
‘ shouldn’t talk about them if I had,” 
she would add conclusively. 

At the top of the stair, she noticed 
that the matting was getting badly worn. 
She pulled a rug over the place. 

“Oh, dear!” she said. 

She went to a window to pull down 
the shade, and saw the lighted room of 
the house across the way where Mrs. 
William Dodge, who was a bride, sat 
at the piano playing softly. Hester 
could just hear the strain. William 
Dodge sat at a table near by, looking 
over his newspaper. Hester’s heart 
ached, and she pulled down her shade 
sharply. 
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“And yet I don’t think very much of 
William Dodge,” she thought. “If I 
were his wife, I’d probably be a little 
ashamed of him. But they look so 
cozy.” 

She buried her face in her pillow with 
a forlorn little gesture. 

“Sometimes I get so lonely,” she con- 
fessed softly, as if there were some one 
to hear her. Her soft hair fell over 
her forehead, and she pushed it back 
out of her eyes, like a sleepy child, and 
then she fell asleep. 


II. 


She awoke with a depressing sub- 
consciousness of things awry. She re- 
viewed the dissatisfactions of the previ- 
ous evening, and disposed of them after 
the manner of that cheerful philosophy 
that Cordelia so regretted to observe. 

“If the matting is too badly worn, I'll 
take it up and paint the floor. I can 
do that myself, and maybe I'll like it 
better anyway.” ; 

So the matting was dismissed. 

“As for envying Loretta Dodge— 
well, if that man were my husband, I’d 
probably kill him some time. I never 
could stand the way he looks owlish 
and explains how all the great men 
in the world really ought to manage 
their affairs. The secretary of state is 
lying awake nights over things that Wil- 
liam Dodge can settle between sales.” 
She sniffed a very little. 

She ate her solitary breakfast, and 
performed the little round of tasks that 
put her house in order for the day. 

“I’m not going to worry about paint- 
ing this house,’” she declared. ‘‘Maybe 
I can manage it by and by.” 

She put on her hat, and started out 
to do her marketing. Her hat was 
pretty and becoming; she really looked 
very nice. She went out into the April 
day ready to meet all the spirit and hope 
of the spring. The air was a bit chill 
and the wind was high, but Hester saw 
the lilac buds bursting green, and she 
stopped to watch a pair of fat, self- 
important robins who were investiga- 
ting an elm tree by the Presbyterian 
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He did not feel that Hester needed any particular attention; his greeting was perfunctory and 
somewhat absent-minded. 


parsonage with a view to taking up resi- 
dence there. 

“Your house won’t have to be 
painted,” Hester smiled whimsically, 
“but then I don’t have to gather worms. 
I shouldn’t like that, I know.” 

Mr. Davison came by and turned 
into the yard. Hester was one of his 


parishioners, and he had been very kind 
to her at the time of her aunt's death, 
but now he was engrossed in some let- 
ters that he carried in his hand, and he 
did not feel that Hester needed any 
particular attention; his greeting was 
perfunctory and somewhat  absent- 
minded. 


















“Good morning,” he said, glancing 
over the sheet that he was reading ; and 
Hester said “good morning,” and be- 
gan to feel that the wind was a little 
sharp. She met one or two people who 
greeted her civilly, but with preoccupa- 
tion or indifference. There was noth- 
ing particularly interesting to busy peo- 
ple in meeting Hester Middleton while 
she was doing her marketing; she went 
through the street every morning, and 
met the same people every morning. 
She was too sensible to feel hurt by 
lack of attention. 

“The trouble is that every one else 
has something they’ve got to do,” she 
reasoned. ‘They belong somewhere 
and to some one.” 

In the butcher shop, Mr. Murphy 
nodded to her, and manifested slight 
interest in her single chop, turning his 
attention elaborately to Mrs. van Sycle, 
who was the mother of seven, and a 
profitable customer. . Hester’s nerves 
were getting a little on edge as she 
went out from Mr. Murphy’s shop. She 
looked with distaste along the dusty 
street, where all the dinginess was so 
familiar. The wind caught. the dust 
and sent it whirling in eddying clouds; 
dirty papers went scampering from the 
gutters into the road and up‘on the side- 
walk. She passed a group of quarrel- 
ing children, and came to a young girl, 
pert and pretty, coquetting with two 
boys, plain, callow youths who laughed 
boisterously, and let Hester step into 
the gutter as she went by them. They 
did not notice her, but she looked back 
at the girl with a touch of sympathy 
and envy. 

“She’s having a good time,” Hester 
thought. “I don’t care if she is vulgar 
and rude—she’s young and she feels it.” 

Hester’s youth had been held dor- 
mant, and she felt it now with the rest- 
lessness of spring. 

“I’m thirty-six,” said Hester to her- 
self, “and I’ve never had any fun. I 
live on Main Street, Constantinople, 
New York, and my _ house needs 
painting.” 

Mr. Perkins kept a grocery store 
and_was also the postmaster. The post 
office was a square case, divided into a 
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number of small compartments, called 
boxes, and almost every family in Con- 
stantinople hired a box. Hester had 
given up the one that Miss Abby had 
insisted upon their reserving, because 
it was so little used that it amounted 
to plain extravagance. On the rare oc- 
casions when there were letters for 
Hester, Mr. Perkins would tell her 
about them. 

Mr. Perkins was giving his attention 
to Mrs. Lovejoy when Hester came in. 
Mrs. Lovejoy nodded to Hester with 
the same air of preoccupation that Hes- 
ter had met before that morning. 

“Good morning, Miss Middleton,” 
she said. ‘‘Nasty wind, isn’t it?” And 
then she continued her conversation 
with Mr. Perkins, without waiting for 
a reply. “I think that’s all,” she said, 
consulting her memorandum. “Yes. 
Let me see—sugar, cornstarch, soap, 
tea, olives She murmured her list 
mechanically. “Good morning,” she 
said again, and went by Hester, still 
absorbed in her slip of paper. 

Mr. Perkins gave orders to his de- 
livery boy. 

“Be sharp about that now, or she’ll be 
telephonin’ to know why they ain't 
come.” He laid another package upon 
the basket. ‘Now, Miss Middleton,” 
he asked, “what can I do for you?” 

As Hester was giving her simple or- 
der, Mr. Perkins interrupted her with . 
a sudden interest. 

“By the way, there’s a letter for you,’ 
he said, and he went over to the boxes 
and produced a long envelope. “I 
came pretty near forgetting it,” he re- 
marked. 

Hester glanced at it indifferently. 

“Tt’s probably an advertisement,” she 
said. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mr. Per- 
kins, with a touch of pleasant facetious- 
ness. ‘Maybe some one’s left you a 
fortune.” 

They both laughed, and Hester went 
home, feeling a little weary. 

“IT guess maybe it’s the spring,” she 
told herself as she went in at the front 
door. “I think I'll make myself some 
boneset tea.” 

She did not open the envelope until 
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she had put away her hat and coat, and 
then she unfolded the sheets of paper 
indifferently, thinking to find an adver- 
tisement of some sort. At the top of 
the sheet that she opened first was a 
sentence that startled her with its brief 
dignity:. “In the name of God, Amen.” 

Hester turned the papers in her 
hands; she laid them on a table, and 
spread them out, utterly surprised and 
bewildered. There was a letter which 
she read several times before she ex- 
amined the other papers. 

214 Main Street, WaLpENTowN, N. Y. 
April 2, 1912. 

My Dear Miss Mippteton: I have the 
honor and the pleasure to inform you that 
by the will of my late client, Maria Stevens 
Drecourt, you are named as the sole heir and 
executrix of her estate. Mrs. Drecourt died 
without leaving any blood relative, and in 
case of a failure to make a will, her property 
would have gone to the State. As there is 
no one to contest the will, and you are the 
executrix, the matter can be put at once 
into your hands. I have had the privilege 
of serving Mrs. Drecourt as attorney and 
counselor for the last twenty-seven years, 
and will be glad to render you any service 
you may require. I inclose a list of personal 
properties and securities with a copy of the 
will. I am, my dear Miss Middleton, yours 
very truly. JoHN ANDREWS. 


The will was a short one. Maria 
Stevens Drecourt had left everything 
that she owned to the daughter of her 
stepniece, ‘because I always liked Lucy 
Trent,” she explained.. Hester’s heart 
warmed to this mention of her mother. 
Hester had heard of Maria Drecourt, 
had known of her existence, but when 
she had thought of her at all, it had 
been remotely and not as of a person 
whom she was ever likely to meet. 

Cordelia’s husband was a lawyer, and 
Hester took the letter and the other pa- 
pers around to their house at noon that 
day. When Joseph Wendell looked 
over the statement of Maria Drecourt’s 
estate, he whistled softly, and looked at 
Hester sharply over the edge of the 
document. 

Cordelia looked at Hester with a kind 
of wonder. She was really very glad, 


but she could not help feeling at the 
same time that Hester had not learned 
the lessons of poverty as she should 
have done before escape from it. 
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“Well, Hester,” she said dryly, “I 
guess you can have your house painted.” 


III. 

“It’s a grave responsibilit;,” said 
Cordelia. 

“It’s a great relief,’ said Hester. 

Cordelia loosened her coat, for the 
April day was warm, and regarded her 
cousin curiously. Joseph Wendell had 
gone to Waldentown within a day or 
two after Hester had received Mr. An- 
drews’ letter, and had returned with an 
air of deference toward his  wife’s 
cousin that impressed Cordelia more 
than it did Hester. Cordelia was over- 
whelmed by the situation, and it was 
a little hard for her to see Hester ap- 
parently so ready for the change in her 
fortune. 

“Hester never seems to take things 
in,” she said to herself. 

Hester was arranging masses of 
golden daffodills that had just been left 
by the florist’s boy. 

“Did you buy those for yourself?” 
asked Cordelia. 

“Yes,” Hester replied. “I’ve always 
wanted to have a lot of them at once. 
I took some out to the cemetery 

Cordelia relaxed slightly, to indicate 
a solemn approval at this point, and 
then returned subtly to an attitude of 
suspended judgment, giving Hester 
plainly the impression that an explana- 
tion of some sort was expected. 

“T sent some to Mrs. Peters,” said 
Hester,, “because her little baby is 
sick = 

“Tt isn’t so very sick,” said Cordelia. 

“It’s sick enough for her to be pretty 
tired,” said Hester, “and I thought 
she’d like them. I do; I love them.” 
She touched the exquisite green stems 
delicately. ‘It’s such fun,” she said, 
“to get things you don’t need. I don’t 
care a rap now whether the house is 
painted or not.” 

“T hope you’re not going to be fool- 
ish, Hester,” warned Cordelia. 

“T don’t know,” said Hester; “maybe 
I shall. I’ve never had a chance be- 
fore.” : 

“T came around this morning,” said 




















Cordelia gravely, “because I felt that 
you would be distressed about those 
dreadful things in the newspapers.” 

“Oh, the newspapers!” cried Hester. 
“Aren't they funny, Cordelia? And 
that picture—who do you suppose it 
really is?” 

“None of our family ever had their 
picture in the papers before,” said Cor- 
delia coldly. 

It was quite evident that Hester’s 
sensibilities were blunted; she laughed 
gleefully. 

“None of our family have yet,”’ she 
declared, “for that certainly wasn’t my 
picture. I don’t believe any of our 
family ever got letters like this before, 
either.” 

She put a sheet of coarse note paper 
into her cousin’s hand. Cordelia’s hor- 
rified eyes swept over the page: 


Miss Hester Middleton. 

My Dear Miss: I am a young fellow 
twenty-five years old, and called a good 
looker 





“Oh, my poor Hester!” cried Cor- 
delia. 

“Go on,” said Hester. 
funny.” 

“Funny!” sighed Cordelia, and she 
continued to read. 


“Read it. It’s 


I read about you in the New York paper, 
and saw your picture. I| like your looks, 
and if you like mine, maybe we can get along 
all right. I know how to run an auto, and 
if you want to buy a good car, can put you 
on to getting one cheap. Then you wouldn’t 
need to have no choofer, because I can run 
it all right. If you will marry me, please 
reply by return mail. Respectfully, 

Avsert A. Woops. 

I inclose stamp. 


“It is unspeakable!” said Cordelia, 
and she put the offensive epistle away 
from her with horror. ‘Oh, Hester, 
Hester! What are you going to do?” 

“Nothing,” replied Hester coolly. 
“Of course, that is very vulgar and 
stupid, but it doesn’t touch me, really. 
There are some more if you care to 
see them. I thought that was the most 
amusing.” 

“But you shouldn’t think it amusing,” 
cried Cordelia. 

“Why not?” asked Hester. 
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‘You—you aren’t going to answer 
it?’ Cordelia pleaded. - 

“Mercy, no!” said Hester. “I’m not 
going to answer any of them. There’s 
a woman who wants me to send her 
daughter to Europe to have her voice 
trained, and a man who wants me to 
marry him, and go out West and teach 
theosophy to the Indians. He says there 
isn’t much money in that pursuit, and 
he thinks I could help him a lot.” She 
laughed. “It’s rather good fun,” she 
declared. “And Mrs. Benthusen has 
asked me to dinner.” 

“How good of her!” said Cordelia, 
glad to find something that she could 
approve. 

“Not at all,” said Hester. “If she 
had asked me last week it would have 
been good of her, but now she’s just like 
Albert A. Woods and the theosophy 
person. She is really inviting Aunt Ma- 
ria’s stocks and bonds to dinner.” 

Cordelia was troubled. 

“You don’t seem to look at anything 
the way other people do,” she protested. 
“You never seem to have grown up, 
Hester.” 

“T’m never going to if I can help it,” 
Hester declared, and Cordelia sighed 
again. 

“When are you going to Walden- 
town?” she asked. 

“To-morrow,” said Hester. “Mrs. 
Peterson is coming here to stay. Her 
son is home nights, you know, so they 
can look after things for me. I don’t 
know how long I shall stay.” 

“What are you going to do with all 
these flowers?” asked Cordelia, survey- 
ing the golden masses of bloom. 

“T’m going to leave them for Mrs. 
Peterson,” said Hester. “She'll love 
them.” 

“She would probably love a great 
many things that she can’t afford to 
have,” said Cordelia argumentatively. 

“These will be no expense to her.” 
Hester’s assurance was perfectly good- 
tempered. She had had a long train- 
ing with Aunt Abby Middleton. “Cor- 
delia makes me think of Aunt Abby 
sometimes,” she reflected, as she con- 
tinued : 

“Being poor doesn’t make any one 
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stop loving flowers. Beautiful things 
ought to be free, I think, and all the 
horrid, ugly ones dreadfully expensive. 
Mrs. Peterson has lumbago. I think 
that ought to cost so much that poor 
women couldn’t possibly get it.” 

Cordelia left the house unsatisfied; 
her condolences had not been needed, 
her advice had not been asked. 

“I do hope Hester won’t get into 
trouble in Waldentown,” she reflected. 
“It doesn’t seem possible to influence 
her. Perhaps she will respect Mr. An- 
drews’ opinion.” 

Most people dined at noon in Con- 
stantinople. Joseph Wendell came 
home at the usual hour, and sat con- 
tentedly carving the roast, unconscious 
of his wife’s anxiety. He was very 
fond of Cordelia, and she made him 
very comfortable, but he had long ago 
given up looking to her for any par- 
ticular sympathy or comprehension. It 
sometimes amused him to make little 
jokes that he knew she would not un- 
derstand, but he would not willingly 
have hurt her feelings for any price. 

“Hester doesn’t seem at all disturbed 
by the newspapers,” said Cordelia, who 
wanted to tell him about her visit to 
Hester that morning. 

“No,” answered Joseph Wendell 
placidly. “I didn’t think she would be. 
Hoster has pretty good sense.” 

“But, Joseph,” Cordelia protested, 
“don’t you think she ought to be em- 
barrassed by all this publicity—and that 
dreadful picture ?” 

“There’s no disgrace attached to hav- 
ing a fortune left to one by an aunt,” 
said Joseph mildly. ‘The newspapers 
exaggerate everything, of course, and I 
suppose she’ll have a lot of begging let- 
ters and proposals of marriage—that’s 
a natural consequence, and Hester can’t 
help it.” 

Cordelia laid down her fork and 
spoke to him earnestly. 

“Joseph, she showed me a dreadful 
letter this very morning—from a—a 
person—who wanted to marry her— 
and buy an automobile—and es 
Joseph laughed aloud. 





“Won’t Hester have a good time with 
it all!” he said. 
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Cordelia sighed. 
“Have you always admired Hester 
so much?” she asked, feeling a little 
ruffled. 

Joseph considered a moment. 

“Why, yes,” he said, “I’ve always 
thought she was awfully plucky. I 
don’t believe there’s another person in 
the world who could have taken care 
of Aunt Abby for twenty years as she 
did and come out of it with a good 
disposition. And Hester didn’t slight 
the matter. She did everything that 
could be done; you know that.” 

Cordelia nodded. 

“But it seems as if it ought to have 
touched her more,” she protested. 

“If it had made Hester cross or dis- 
couraged or hopeless, people could un- 
derstand her,” said Joseph, “but when 
she kept sweet, and fresh, and whole- 
some, which was the very hardest thing 
that could be asked of her, you accuse 
her of lack of feeling. I have been 
surprised, when I have talked with her 
since this thing has come up, to see 
how clear her mind is. She really 
grasps the business part of it wonder- 
fully.” 

So poor Cordelia was more puzzled 
than ever. If Joseph approved of Hes- 
ter, how could one hope for a change? 
And the idea of Hester’s grasping busi- 
ness detail was very hard to accept; 
Hester seemed so perfectly irrespon- 
sible. 

Cordelia met a friend that afternoon 
who spoke to her about Mrs. Peters and 
the sick baby. 

“The baby is very much better,” said 
this lady, “but poor Mrs. Peters is 
about worn out—the baby has been so 
fretful, you know, and she has lost 
her rest. You can’t imagine how happy 
she was over the flowers Hester Mid- 
dleton sent her. Wasn’t it sweet of 
Hester? I’m glad Hester’s got all that 
money ; she’ll be so nice with it. Mrs. 
Peters said that if the baby had died, 
there would have been plenty of flow- 
ers, but they wouldn’t have made her 
happy like these did.” 

Cordelia’s friend went ‘on her way 
and left Cordelia wondering. 
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IV. 

Cordelia went around to the little 
house on Main Street to say good-by to 
Hester, just as Hester was starting 
upon her journey to Waldentown. Cor- 
delia went in a slightly chastened frame 
of mind, and with a firm determina- 
tion not to offer any advice, since advice 
did not seem to be wished. 

“It's going to be awfully hard,” she 
admitted to herself as she came along 
the street, “but I’m simply not going to 
say a word. Every one else seems to 
think Hester’s all right, and I’m prob- 
bably mistaken—but J know her better 
than any one else does, and I do hope 
she won’t get into trouble!” 

Cordelia- opened the front door and 
entered without warning, as was her 
cousinly privilege. 

“Oh, Hester!” she called, waiting in 
the hall for Hester’s answer to indi- 
cate in what part of the house she 
was to be received. 

“I’m upstairs,” called Hester. ‘‘Come 
right up, Cordelia.” 

And Cordelia mounted the stair, after 
a sweeping glance through the parlor 
and into the dining room. 

“You’re leaving all the house open,” 


she remarked in reply to Hester’s 
greeting. 
“Why, yes,” said Hester. “Mrs. 


Peterson is here, you know.” 

“J didn’t suppose you’d want stran- 
gers using your things,” said Cordelia. 

“Oh, she’s so happy about it,” Hester 
explained, “and she is very careful, 
too.” 

“T can’t help wondering what Aunt 
Abby would think about it,” said Cor- 
delia. 

“I know perfectly well what Aunt 
Abby would think about it,” replied 
Hester, “and so do you, Cordelia. Aunt 
Abby didn’t invariably approve of you.” 

“No,” admitted Cordelia honestly ; “I 
know she didn’t, Hester. Joseph thinks 
you were wonderful with her; he was 
speaking of that yesterday. I don’t 
mean that every one else doesn’t think 
so, too—but we just happened to be 
speaking of it then.” 

“Well,” said Hester, 


“l’m sure I 
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don’t know what I’d be like if I had 
had a pain in my hip for years and 
years as she did. It would get on any 
one’s nerves in time, I think. Oh, I’m 
not canonizing Aunt Abby, | realize that 
she had a great many qualities that one 
should learn to avoid; that’s what I did 
—lI tried as hard as I could not to be 
like her. But she had her trials. It 
must be awfully hard to have some one 
being good to you all the time.” 

“You have a new traveling bag,” re- 
marked Cordelia, changing the subject 
abruptly as her glance fell upon some 
of Hester’s preparations for her jour- 
ney. 
“Anything I have for traveling would 
have to be new,” said Hester. 

“Do you think that kind will wear 
well?” asked Cordelia. 

“Tf it doesn’t I'll get another,” re- 
plied Hester recklessly. 

Cordelia refrained from making any 
answer to this proclamation. Hester 
snapped the clasps of her new gloves, 
and gave a last pat to her new veil. 

“Well, I’m ready, I think,” she said. 

“Where’s your lunch?’ asked Cor- 

delia. ‘ 
“I’m not going to take my lunch,” 
said Hester. “I’m going to go to the 
dining car. I’ve always wanted to do 
that.” 

“T don’t suppose you would call that 
extravagant now,” said Cordelia, with a 
real attempt to speak lightly. 

She was going to miss Hester very 
much, and she realized it sharply as 
the moment for parting came near. 

“T’m going to miss you dreadfully,” 
she said, and Hester kissed her affec- 
tionately. 

“You're all I’ve got, Cordelia,” Hes- 
ter whispered to her, and then recov- 
ered her poise quickly. ‘Among a lot 
of halves and steps,” she said laugh- 
ingly. 

“The steps have been pretty good to 
you,” remarked Cordelia. 

“Aunt Maria liked my mother,” ex- 
plained Hester softly. 

Mrs. Peterson came to the foot of 
the stair and called. 

“The carriage is here, Miss Middle- 
ton,” she said. 
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“Be very careful, Hester,” Cordelia urged. “Please be careful, dear! Don’t get into conversation 
with people you don’t know!” 

















“Madam, the carriage waits,” said 
Hester, laughing. ‘It’s Mr. Page’s cab, 
a truly royal equipage, as you know, 
Cordelia. Come along to the station 
with me. Please!” 

Hester was to take a branch road to 
Syracuse, and then go on to Walden- 
town by way of Albany. 

“I’m really excited,” she said, grow- 
ing confidential at the last minute. “Do 
you realize, Cordelia, that this is my 
very first real journey since I was a 
child? I’m going to love it!” 

“Be very careful, Hester,” Cordelia 
urged, forgetting that she had deter- 
mined not to offer advice. “Ask the 
conductor anything you want to know 
and don’t talk with strangers. Please 
be careful, dear! Don’t get into con- 
versation with people you don’t know!” 

“Oh, I'll be all right,” Hester as- 
sured her. ‘Good-by, Cordelia. I'll 
write as soon as I gét there.” 

And then, with an accompanying 
snort from the engine, the train pulled 
out, and Hester had started on her 
journey. She nodded and waved from 
the car window,. and Cordelia stood 
alone upon the dingy little platform, 
overwhelmed with the sense of utter 
loss that falls upon one when the center 
of an interest has been abruptly re- 
moved. 

“I’m going to miss Hester dread- 
fully!” she said to herself, as she went 
home. 

Hester, in the meantime, was com- 
fortably ensconsced by a window, filled 
with the pleasurable emotion of un- 
folding experience. 

“It seems so strange not to be wor- 
ried about anything,” she reflected. “I 
don’t suppose that can last, something 
is bound to come up, but I’m going to 
make the most of it while I can.” 

She bought some chocolate and a 
magazine from the train boy and set- 
tled down luxuriously, but she did not 
read much because she was so inter- 
ested in the other people in the car and 
the things that she saw from the win- 
dow. She had to wait for half an hour 
in the station at Syracuse, and she en- 
joyed that, too. Every one who passed 
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had an interest for her; she wondered 
where they were all going and where 
they had come from, and what they 
were planning to do. She went to the 
counter where candy and fruit were 
sold, and ordered a sweet drink, and 
bought a box of stuffed dates that were 
attractively presented to the eye of the 
prospective customer. 

She noticed, among other persons ap- 
parently waiting for trains as she was, 
a man who glanced at her once or twice 
as she passed him. She found him 
rather interesting, chiefly because he 
had the indefinable air that marks the 
experienced traveler. 

“He looks as if he had been every- 
where,” she reflected. 

She saw that he had observed her 
and flushed a little, resolving not to 
look his way again. Cordelia’s warn- 
ing about not speaking to strangers 
flashed across her mind. She noticed 
that the man’s heavy hair was gray— 
prematurely, she thought, for he did 
not seem old. His eyebrows were dark 
and strongly marked, and his eyes set 
rather deep. Altogether an interesting 
face, she decided. 

Her train was called, and she saw the 
stranger gather his bags together and 
start as she did. They entered the 
same car and he sat nearly opposite 
her, a little behind. The negro porter 
adjusted a cushion at Hester’s feet and 
pulled down a shade at the window 
next; she felt very luxurious. 

She experienced an indefinable pleas- 
ure in the consciousness of the man’s 
presence. 

“I’m sure he’s a gentleman,” she 
thought, comforting herself as she real- 
ized what Cordelia would think about it. 

She was tired, and she leaned back 
in her chair and relaxed comfortably. 

“T’d like to pur,” she told herself, 
“but I’m afraid it might surprise the 
other passengers.” Hester was used to 
having little jokes with herself. 

She had risen very early that morn- 
ing, to get a train that would permit 
her to make the journey in one day, 
and she began to feel drowsy. Her 
eyes closed after a little and she fell 
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asleep, lulled by the motion and the 
noise of the train. She slept quietly 
for a little while; then she was awak- 
ened by a sudden rough jar and crash, 
a great noise of grinding and smashing, 
the breaking of glass, the splintering 
of wood, the pounding of iron upon 
iron. Then the car was thrown vio- 
lently from the track. There were loud 
cries, both of pain and fear. Hester 
heard oaths, a woman’s shriek. The car 
toppled over, and then turned again. 
She was thrown from her seat, and 
some one caught her. She was lifted 
in some one’s arms; she was conscious 
of a kind, human strength. She had 
closed her eyes and held them shut in 
the first horror, but she opened them 
now and, in a dim light amid perfect 
confusion, she recognized the face of 
the man she had noticed in the station 
at Syracuse. 

“Oh, it’s you!” she said faintly, and 
he smiled involuntarily, with a swift 
flash of recoguition and appreciation. 

“Don’t tiy to move,” he said. “T 
think the worst is over.” 

It was rather dark in the small place 
where they found themselves. The car 
had turned completely over and was 
broken in two. It lay on its side against 
a wall of stone, and other cars were 
apparently wrecked and broken on top 
of it. They were quite alone in a small 
pocket that had been formed, by some 
miracle, among the wreckage; and be- 
yond some bruises, neither of them was 
hurt. 

Hester’s companion put her down 
gently. 

“Of course we'll get out of this,’’ he 
said, “but we'll have to wait. There’s 
no use calling while there’s such con- 
fusion out there. Are you hurt?” 

Hester rubbed one elbow with 
palm of her other hand. 

“Not really,” she said; “ 
a bit. Are you?” 

“No,” he told her. “I’m all right, 
but I don’t see how we escaped.”’ 

“T suppose it’s a_ collision,” 
Hester. 

“T’m very much obliged to you for 
not having hysterics,” said the stranger. 
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The cries from outside rose and died 
away. Hester and her companion could 
hear moans and voices. They heard 
names called, and answers that came 
faintly. Their eyes became accustomed 
to the dim light, and they glanced at 
one another curiously. Hester shivered 
as she heard a cry of pain from the 
wreckage, near them it seemed; then, 
as her eyes met those of the man who 
stood by her, she smiled deliberately, 
and met his searching look without 
flinching. 

“You are a dead-game sport,” said 
the man fervently, ‘and I’d take off my 
hat to you if I had one!” 

“T wonder what Cordelia would 
think,” said Hester, “if she knew that a 
perfectly strange man was calling me 
a dead-game sport just now.” 

There was a catch in her breath as 
she spoke, but her companion made the 
most of her little joke. 

Some one rapped on the wall that 
covered them. 

“Any one here?” a voice called. 

“A man and a woman,” cried the 
stranger. ‘“\Ve’re not hurt, but we can’t 
get out.” 

“You'll have to wait a bit,’’ the voice 
answered, ‘“\\Ve’ve telephoned for help, 
and it’s on the way. We’ve got all we 
can take care of out here. Sure you’re 
not hurt?” 

“Ch, yea?” 
not hurt!” 

“All right,” came the friendly voice. 
“We'll get you out pretty soon.” 

Hester sat down upon a pile of 
wreckage. 

“T’ve got some chocolate and some 
stuffed dates,” she said. “We might as 
well have dinner.” 

The man laughed softly. He wanted 
to keep her mind as much as possible 
from the cries and confusion outside. 

“Tt’s lucky that your bag happened to 
fall in here with us,” he said. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” said Hester. “TI got 
these dates in the station at Syracuse.” 

She wondered if he would say that 
he had seen her, as she knew he had, 
but he did not. 


called Hester. ‘“We’re 








“Would you think me impertinent,” 
he inquired, “if I ask with whom I 
have the pleasure of dining to-day ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Hester. ‘My name is 
Hester Middleton, and I have lived all 
my life in Constantinople, New York, 
and I am on my way to Waldentown 
on the Hudson.” 

Hester was breaking her chocolate 
into little squares which she laid on 
the cover of the box that the dates had 
come in. She did not see the startled 
expression that flashed into the man’s 
eyes. She felt his look, however, and 
met his searching gaze with a question 
dawning in her own eyes. 

“T’ve seen your picture,” said the man 
slowly, ‘but I can’t say that you re- 
semble it greatly.” 

“Well, I should think not!” said Hes- 
ter. ‘That wasn’t my picture. The 
newspapers just, put in anything they 
happened to have, I suppose.” 

She held’ up the box cover for him 
to take the chocolate. 

He took a piece absent-mindedly ; he 
was looking at her closely. 

“So you are Miss Hester Middle- 
ton!” he said slowly. 

Hester nodded, and set her little 
white teeth in the chocolate, like a child. 

“I’m having the best time,” she said, 
“since that letter came telling me about 
it. Nobody knows what fun it is to 
have money unless they’ve had to worry 
a lot over not having it.” 

A cry of pain was heard outside, and 
a little low moaning followed. Hester 
shrank, and trembled a little, and then 
sat up stiffly and smiled at him again 
deliberately. The man recognized her 
courage and respected it. He ate his 
chocolate slowly, and tried not to let 
her see how closely he was watching 
her. 

“You know,” said Hester, “when 
Aunt Abby died, her annuity stopped, 
of course.” 

The stranger agreed, as if he had al- 
ways known Miss Abby Middleton. 

“Then,” said Hester, “the little bit I 
had just didn’t seem to amount to any- 
thing.”” She shook her head as she re- 
called the difficulties of the past. “I 
could manage some things,” she told 
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him, and he saw that she was chat- 
tering to keep her courage up. “I had 
food and coal, and I made most of my 
own clothes—I can sew pretty well— 
but things were beginning to wear out.” 

“T see,” said the man. 

“And the house needed painting so 
badly,” Hester continued. She would 
have talked about anything, her lack of 
reticence was purely nervous. “Don’t 
you know,” she asked him, “how dread- 
ful a painted house looks where the 
blinds have been open, and then when 
you want to close them it’s all streaked 
and dirty?” 

“And now you can have your house 
painted,” said the stranger. 

Hester laid down her chocolate. 

“The funny part of that is,” she said 
earnestly, “that now I don’t care a rap 
whether it’s painted or not!” 

They both laughed a little. 

“You haven’t told me who you are,” 
said Hester, half shyly. 

She had put up her light veil, and a 
little curl fell across her cheek. The 
man wanted to touch it, to put it back. 
His emotions were strangely mixed. He 
was trying to hold a little resentment 
that was slipping slowly away from 
him. He watched her narrowly as he 
replied. 

“My name,” he said, “is Richmond 
Braithwait Stevens.” 

“I think that’s a very nice name,” 
said Hester. 

He saw that she was quite uncon- 
scious. 

“She doesn’t know,” he told himself, 
and then he found himself reviewing 
quickly the dull life that she was leav- 
ing behind her, fraught with all its 
petty anxieties. He realized the prom- 
ise of the life before her. He drew in 
his breath sharply. 

“She shan’t know,” he resolved. 

He wondered at the chance that had 
brought them together. He saw her 
putting away the fragments of the choc- 
olate that they had not eaten, and pre- 
paring to offer him the dates. She had 
a quick, accurate way of using her 
hands that it pleased him to watch. She 
was pale and she trembled a little, but 
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her spirit was strong. The man’s mind 
passed to another stage. 

“Thank God she doesn’t know!” he 
thought. “Here’s where Richmond 
Braithwait Stevens gets lost again!” 

Hester was conscious of a subtle 
change in him. She looked up at him 
almost timidly. 

“T suppose you have traveled a great 
deal,” she said, trying to make con- 
versation. 

There was something childlike about 
Hester. Richmond Stevens felt her 
sweetness piercingly and he answered 
gently. 

“Why, yes,” he said, “but I’ve spent 
most of my life in Brazil—wheat fields 
and cattle.” He smiled and_ then 
frowned, as he remembered his imme- 
diate affairs. “One of their Saturday 
night revolutions spoiled things for us 
this year, so I came up to the States 
to make a claim for damages through 
our government. It’s pretty slow work, 
though—getting that sort of thing 
through.” 

“I’m so sorry!” said Hester, and he 
smiled again. “It sounds funny to hear 
you say ‘the States,’ she added, “be- 
cause I’ve never been out of this one. 
Just think of that! I’ve spent thirty- 
six years in Constantinople, New 
York.” 

“She doesn’t look as old as that,” 
the man thought, but the thing seemed 
too bald and crude to say, and while he 
hesitated, Hester spoke again. 

“And have you really seen a revolu- 
tion?” she asked seriously. 

He laughed a little. 

“They have them in South America 
whenever a few people begin to get 
bored,” he told her; ‘just by way of 
a little entertainment, you know.” Hes- 
ter’s puzzled expression amused him. 
“But this proved serious to my part- 
ner and me. A lot of soldiers got drunk, 
and they rounded up and drove off a 
large part of our cattle. They’ve either 
killed or sold them, we don’t know just 
what; but it crippled us badly, and we 
feel that we ought to be paid for them.” 

“Of course you ought!” said Hester 
indignantly. “Can’t you make them?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
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“Perhaps, in time,” he said, “but it 
has pretty nearly put us out of busi- 
ness. Sam Northrup is my partner. 
I left him down there, and came up 
here to see if I couldn’t push matters 
a little. I made a trip up to Chicago 
last week, to see some men who are in 
the stock business and then ” Hes- 
ter thought his sudden laugh was a 
little harsh, but he spoke quietly, with a 
little change in his voice. “It was there 
that I saw some big headlines in a 
Sunday paper and saw your picture,” 
he said. 

“Not my picture,” laughed Hester. 

“It was a portrait,” he said, “of a 
vinegary female well past middle age, 
and with the corners of her mouth 
screwed up very tight. I don’t believe 
you could make your mouth look like 
that.” 

“And heft hair!” said Hester. ‘‘Did 
you ever see anything like the way that 
woman did her hair? Cordelia thought 
I ought to be distressed, but I laughed 
at it.” 

There came a crashing blow upon the 
wreckage above them, and a man’s voice 
calling hoarsely: ‘Hello, below there!” 

Richmond Stevens answered. 

“It’s the wreckers,” he explained to 
Hester. ‘“They’re going to get us out 
of here.” Then he called again. “The 
roof is pretty strong,” he said. ‘You'd 
better try the side if you can.” 

“All right-o!” came a cheerful cry 
from the outside. 

The ax fell. They could hear the 
boards being torn away. Hester rose, 
and her companion put his hand under 
her arm to give her support. A ray 
of clear light came through an opening 
in their prison. 

“You’ve been awfully plucky,” said 
the man. “I can’t tell you how much 
I have <dmired you, Miss Middleton.” 

Hester’s eyes filled with tears. 

“But you’ve made it so easy for me,” 
she said, “and I’m sure you saved me 
in the first place. I should have been 
dashed against that rock if you hadn’t 
caught me.” 

“Well, we’re all right now,” he said. 

Hester thought that he seemed to be 
a little tired. The opening had been en- 
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“You haven't told me who you are,” said Hester, half shyly. 


larged, and they could see their rescu- toward her. A group of reporters gath- 
ers. Mr. Stevens lifted Hester in his ered around, and were much interested 
arms, and put her through the hole, and when they found the heroine of the oc- 
eager hands received her. Some one casion no other than the Miss Middle- 
gave her a drink. The injured had ton who had recently inherited a large 
been taken away, and only a few of the fortune and supplied material for large 
passengers remained at the scene of headlines. They asked the stranger his 
wreckage. Help had been sent from name, and Hester heard him reply. 

the nearest town, and Hester was told “R. B. Stevens,” he said. “What 
at once that a relief train would soon does the R stand for? Oh, Robert, 
be ready to take them on their way. Robert B. Stevens.” He added a few 
Hester saw her bag being brought words about his Brazilian connections. 
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Hester was bewildered. 

“I’m sure he told me that his name 
was Richmond,” she thought. 

A strange little pain smote her. He 
did not seem so near, and so friendly 
now. ‘He came up to her quite for- 
mally. 

“I’m very glad to see you safe, Miss 
Middleton,” he said. . ‘No, P’ll not go 
this trip,” he added to the man who 
Was waiting with an automobile. 

He helped Hester into the car with a 
strong hand and closed the door after 
her, waving good-by to them as they 
drove off. Then he turned again to the 
group of reporters. 

“I can’t say too much of Miss Mid- 
dleton’s courage and dignity,” he told 
them. “I feel that I cannot speak too 
highly of her.” 

Hester saw him again as the relief 
train was ready to start. He came up 
to her as she stood on the platform and 
offered her his hand. 

“Good-by,” he said. 

Hester’s eyes were wistful. The train 
was starting, and he did not get in, but 
stood on the platform watching it de- 
part. 

“T wish you all sorts of happiness,” 
he called to her. 

Hester leaned forward. 

“Why did you tell that reporter your 
name was Robert?” she asked. 

His face did not change. 

“Did I?’ he asked. “Well, this is 
enough to make a man forget his name. 
Good-by.” 

So Hester went on her way alone. 
She remembered how carefree she had 
felt that morning. 

“T just knew it couldn’t last,” she 
told herself, and then, “I wonder if I’ll 
ever see him again. I wonder if I 
should have said anything more—I 
wonder oi 





VI. 

News of the accident had traveled 
quickly because traffic was stopped for 
several hours in both directions. Mr. 
Andrews heard of it in Waldentown 
about the same time that Cordelia did 
in Constantinople. Mr. Andrews and 
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his wife made the journey to Albany 
to meet Hester when they learned that 
the relief train was on its way, and 
when Hester got off the car, she heard 
them asking for her. 

“Oh,” she said, “are you Mr. An- 
drews? This is so good of you!” 

He came forward to greet her with 
evident relief. 

“Miss Middleton?” he asked. 
you are not hurt?” 

Mrs. Andrews took 
and patted it affectionately. 
kind, old-fashioned people. 

“I’m afraid this has been a dreadful 
experience,” she-said. c 

It was half an exclamation and half 
a question, and Hester replied cheer- 
fully. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “‘of course it was 
pretty bad, and I’m afraid several peo- 
ple were badly hurt, but I didn’t see 
any of that 

And she told them of her imprison- 
ment, while they exclaimed over her 
singular escape from injury. They told 
her they felt that it would be better to 
remain in Albany overnight, and go 
down to Waldentown in the morning; 
and, as she agreed, they all went 
through the station and took a taxicab 
for a hotel. 

Mr. Andrews asked Hester about her 
companion in the wreck, and Hester 
found that it was a little hard to speak 
of him. 

“He was a gentleman,” she said. 
“His name was Stevens. He lives in 
3razil and is up here—‘in the States,’ 
he calls it—on some business.” 

“The name is common enough,” said 
Mr. Andrews. “I'd like to thank him 
for his kindness to you if I can find 
him.” 

“That would be very nice,” said Hes- 
ter, feeling suddenly lighter at heart. 
“T don’t know where he went,” she 
added. 

“There will probably be some clew 
in the papers to-morrow morning,” said 
Mr. Andrews. “The evening papers 
won’t give many details, I am afraid.” 

“I think I’d like to telephone to my 
cousin,” said Hester. 

So, soon after they reached the ho- 
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tel, Cordelia was called to her tele- 
phone; and a few minutes later, Cor- 
delia, in Constantinople, hung up the 
} receiver and turned to her husband, 
who had been quite as anxious as she. 

“Hester can’t even take a railroad ac- 
cident like any one else!” said Cordelia. 
“She was shut up in what she describes 
as ‘a little cubby-hole sort of place’ for 
an hour and ten minutes with a per- 
fectly strange man, and she says that 
they talked, and ate chocolate and 
stuffed dates!” 

“Then she isn’t hurt?” asked Joseph. 

“She says,” remarked Cordelia tartly, 
“that it wasn’t unpleasant!” 

Cordelia was feeling the reaction of 
tense nerves. 

Hester was so tired that night that 
she slept heavily. She dreamed that 
she was back in the little shut-in corner 
of the wreck, and that Cordelia came 
suddenly through a window in the roof, 
and told the man that it was altogether 
improper for him to be there, and that 
he must get out at once. She woke once 
or twice with a sense of being bruised 
and weary, but felt refreshed when she 
came out to breakfast the next morn- 
ing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrews met her with 
a solicitude that she found very com- 
forting and pleasant. She assured them 
that she had rested well, and they sat 
at breakfast in the dining room of the 
suite that had been engaged for them. 
The appointments were all interesting 
to Hester. It seemed wonderful to her 
that she could find such luxury and 
privacy in the great hotel. 

“It isn’t much like the Grand Hotel 
in Constantinople,” she said. 

Mr. Andrews laughed. 

“It’s a poor American town that 
hasn’t a Grand Hotel and a Palace 
moving-picture show,” he said. 

He had been looking over the morn- 
ing papers, which lay in a pile beside 
his plate. 

“T find that your friend is one Robert 
B. Stevens, of San Locito, Brazil,” he 
said. “The papers say he took a train 
last night for New York—I’m afraid 
we'll not be able to thank him properly 
on that information.” 

2 
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“Couldn’t we ask at the hotels?” 
asked Hester, a little timidly. 

She was self-conscious, and she did 
not want Mr. Andrews to think her too 
greatly interested. She was surprised 
to find how necessary it seemed to her 
that this stranger should be found 
again. 

“It’s silly for me to feel like that,” 
she told herself. 

Mr. Andrews smiled and shook his 
head. 

“It would be about as easy to find a 
Stevens as a Smith,” he said, “if he’s 
a stranger in New York.” 

“Maybe we'll hear something more 
of him,” said Hester ‘hopefully. 

Mr. Andrews was quite unconscious. 

“Oh, ll tell the reporters that we 
would like to express our appreciation, 
and he'll probably see that in the news- 
papers.” 

Hester threw the fragments of choc- 
olate into her wastebasket. 

“I’m perfectly disgusted with my- 
self,” she said. “The very idea of my 
feeling sentimental over that smashed- 
up, slippery, horrid stuff!" 

She shook herself literally and figura- 
tively, and adjusted her hat at what 
she considered a more becoming angle. 

She went out with Mrs. Andrews to 
the shops that morning, and was sur- 
prised and delighted to find how easily 
she could get pretty dresses that fitted 
her and were all ready to wear. She 
felt that Cordelia would have thought 
her extravagant, but Mrs. Andrews was 
sympathetic, and Hester gave orders 
rather recklessly. 

They reached Waldentown about 
noon, and Hester found a beautifully 
appointed limousine car waiting at the 
station. Mr. Andrews led her to it, 
and was ready to help her get in when 
she stood back to let Mrs. Andrews 
enter first. 

“Oh, that is not necessary,” said Mr. 
Andrews, protesting a little. “We can 
get a cab,” 

And then Hester understood that the 
car was her own. Much as she had 
enjoyed the money actually in her 
hands, much as she had been comforted 
by the consciousness of plenty, she had 
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been modest in the sum that she had 
asked Mr. Andrews to send her, and 
she had not realized the full import of 
her wealth until she looked, with the 
sense of possession, upon this luxuri- 
ous, costly thing. She glanced at the 
impassive chauffeur and understood, in 
a flash, that he was appraising his new 
mistress; and all her pride rose at once 
to meet his arrogance. 

“Tt will be a pleasure,” she said. 
“Won’t you please let me take you 
home, Mrs. Andrews ?” 

She glanced along the little platform 
of the village station, and saw many 
curious eyes that watched, furtively or 
openly, the arrival of Mrs. Drecourt’s 
heiress. 

“The man knows where to take you?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Andrews. 
“Knight and I are old friends.” The 
man touched his cap, and Mr. An- 
drews added: “Knight has been with 
Mrs. Drecourt several years and gave 
her satisfaction.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Knight, and 
again Hester found herself touched 
with a little sense of power. They were 
soon under way. 

“Do you know,” said Hester, “I can’t 
make this all seem real! I feel as if 
my coach might any minute turn into 
a pumpkin!” 


VII. 


The Main Street in Waldentown is 
very wide, and it is shaded by two rows 
of maple trees that blossom a dull crim- 
son in the spring and flame to vivid 
glory when the first frosts come. At 
one end, as one comes from the rail- 
road station, most of the shops are 
found, but Miss Perkins’ millinery es- 
tablishment; with its bow window from 
which a long view may be taken north 
and south, verges upon fashionable 
quarters. Farther up the road are a 
few stately old homes, standing well 
back from the street and holding them- 
selves aloof from vulgar trade, although 
unable to escape Miss Perkins’ vigilant 
eye. Beyond these, and nearer to the 
street, have sprung up some new cot- 
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tages, slightly pretentious, although 
without reference to any particular style 
of architecture. Mrs. Mainwaring sits 
in one of the newest of them all, and 
sees almost as much as Emma Perkins 
does, but lacks that little lady’s con- 
structive power of putting this and that 
together, Miss Perkins being like that 
eminent naturalist of whom it was said 
that having seen the bone, he could 
conceive the fish. 

Mrs. Mainwaring and Miss Perkins 
both saw Hester Middleton when she 
arrived in Waldentown. Mrs. Main- 
waring and Miss Perkins were friends 
on a basis that was perfectly recognized 
by both, although from quite different 
points of view. Mrs. Mainwaring rec- 
ognized in Miss Perkins a kindred soul, 
and appeased her snobbish pride by 
giving their acquaintance the semblance 
of a business relation, consulting Miss 
Perkins frequently on the matter of 
headgear. Emma Perkins, understand- 
ing her quite well, accepted her atti- 
tude. Emma Perkins was a shrewd, 
self-respecting woman, and she had 
some standing in Waldentown, as a self- 
respecting, clever woman can_ have. 
Mrs. Mainwaring, of whose antece- 
dents little was said, was puzzled more 
than once to find Miss Perkins on terms 
of easy intimacy with ladies whom Mrs. 
Mainwaring would have been very glad 
to know. When she heard Miss Per- 
kins calling Mrs. Hudson Tremaine by 
her first name, she ventured to remark 
upon the circumstance. 

“Good land, I used to sit with Lucy 
Winters when we went to school to- 
gether!” said Miss Perkins. “I’ve 
known her all my life.” 

She’ dismissed the subject carelessly, 
but she knew that Mrs. Mainwaring 
was a snob, and she knew that Mrs. 
Hudson Tremaine’s friendly chatter 
probably meant that she would sell Mrs. 
Mainwaring another hat, which she 
considered quite legitimate business. 

As the Drecourt automobile went by, 
Mrs. Wainwaring saw a sweet-faced, 
fresh-colored young woman who looked 
about the village street with evident in- 
terest. She saw the car go into “the 
Andrews’ place,”’ as it was called, and 
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then come out of the drive, and go on 
up the road. 

“I think she looks real nice,” said 
Mrs. Mainwaring. “I wonder if she 
will want to know the village people. .I 
think I shall call.” 

Miss Perkins had observed Hester’s 


hat. 

“That hat,” she speculated, “was 
made by a country milliner. The wing 
is too far down and too tight. She 


looks kind of smart. I wonder if she’ll 
put that wing up herself or bring it 
around here for me to do. I kind of 
think she'll do it herself.” 

“She seems very sweet,” said Mrs. 
Andrews to her husband. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Andrews. “I 
wonder what she'll do with all that 
money.” 

Hester felt as if she were in a dream 
as she was carried through the village 
street and out upon a lovely, wooded, 
country road. There was a long, low 
stone wall, covered with vines that al- 
ready gave promise of abundant bloom; 
then she saw a little graystone cottage 
by a wide gate of wrought iron. The 
gate was wide open, and the car turned 
in slowly, stopping by the cottage as a 
woman came out of the lodge and of- 
fered Hester a great bouquet of flowers. 

“Welcome home, Miss Middleton,” 
she said. 

Hester at first thought that the cot- 
tage was her destination, but she saw 
Knight sitting stiffly with his hands still 
on the wheel, and she knew that he 
would open the door of the car for 
her when she wished to get out. She 
thanked the woman sweetly, and asked 
her name. 

“T’'m Mrs. Bramwell, Miss Middle- 
ton,” was the answer. “My husband 
is one of the gardeners here.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Hester. “Thank you 
very much, Mrs. Bramwell.” 

And Knight seemed to think that this 
was a signal to start again. Hester 
looked over broad, smooth lawns and 
into lovely wooded places. She went 
by a wonderful garden, where the daf- 
fodills, and hyacinths, and tulips were 
rioting in masses of splendid color, and 
a soft green rested upon a thousand 
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plants of later blossoming. She saw 
greenhouses rising in the background. 

“It’s all mine,” she told herself, “all 
mine !”” 

But she was not quite happy. 

She saw ‘the house at last, a long, 
low, graystone palace, veiled in ivies, 
with wide windows and towers at each 
corner. There was a broad terrace 
around three sides of the house, and a 
covered entrance at which the car 
stopped. The door opened at once to 
receive her; an impassive footman 
bowed very low as she entered. 

“I wonder what I ought to do,” 
thought Hester. 

She smiled faintly as she looked at 
the footman, and he at once bowed 
again; and then she was greeted by a 
pleasant-faced elderly woman, who 
wore a gown of heavy black silk and a 
fine white apron, and had a little white 
lace cap fastened over her hair. 

“Welcome home, Miss Middleton,” 
said the woman. 

Hester wondered if she ought to of- 
fer to shake hands with her. A boy 
with many buttons on his clothes had 
appeared mysteriously and taken her 
bag. 

“T am Mrs. Whitman,” said the 
woman. “I have been housekeeper for 
Mrs. Drecourt twenty years, and [ hope 
to give you satisfaction, Miss Middle- 
ton.” 

“Oh, I’m sure you will,” said Hester 
cordially. 

Mrs. Whitman seemed a_ person 
whom one could talk with. Hester 
thought of Mrs. Peterson whom she 
had left in charge of the little house 
in Constantinople. 

“T’m a little tired, Mrs. Whitman,” 
said Hester, “and I should like to rest 
now. Mr. and Mrs. Andrews will be 
here for dinner.” 

“Ves, Miss Middleton,” said Mrs. 
Whitman, and Hester did not attempt 
to give any directions. 

It was a very wide hall that Hester 
had come into; at the back a staircase 
rose on either side to a landing that 
was lighted by a great window of won- 
derful stained glass. Hester could not 
know the value of the window, but its 
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beauty thrilled her. It represented a 
garden of old- fashioned flowers, with 
a tree or two in the background, and 
Hester stood entranced before it. Over 
the rail, at the front of the landing, 
hung a large, beautiful rug. Hester 
smiled whimsically as she realized that 
its purpose was purely decorative. 

“In Constantinople,” she reflected, 
“we would think that it had been put 
there while the floor was being cleaned.” 

Mrs. Whitman did not lead her to 
the staircase, but to an elevator at one 
side, and they were carried gently to 
the next floor, where Hester found 
new wonders. 

“T’ve had these rooms made ready for 
you, Miss Middleton,” said Mrs. Whit- 
man, “until you can choose for your- 
self. This is Sophie,” she added as a 
young girl approached them. 

Sophie’s dress was also black, but not 
of silk, as Mrs. Whitman’s was. She 
wore a fine white apron and a little cap, 
and she smiled at Hester in a friendly 
fashion. 

“Sophie will bring you some tea at 
once,” ‘said Mrs. Whitman, “and she 
will be right here all the time if you 
wish to call her.” 

And she showed Hester the bell in 
the wall. 

A little later Hester sat sipping her 
tea by a window that looked out over 
the garden. 

“Hester Middleton,” she said to her- 
self. ‘‘a month ago you were worried 
because you couldn’t paint your house!” 

She put her teacup on the window 
sill and buried her face in her hands. 

“T wish I could stop thinking about 
him!” she said. 


VIII. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Andrews came 
for dinner that evening, Mr. Andrews 
gave Hester a package that he said Mrs. 
Drecourt had prepared for her and had 
instructed him to give personally into 
her hands. He explained that Mrs. Dre- 
court had declared that it contained 
nothing that came under the law of 
the inheritance tax, but was simply a 
direct message from the older woman 
to the younger, and concerned personal 


matters. Mr. Andrews spoke to Hes- 
ter, also, of certain jewels that were 
in safety vaults in New York City 
banks, and he advised a trip to New 
York, within a short time, for the con- 
sideration of certain interests there. 

Hester felt very small, and ignorant, 
and helpless as the magnitude of her 
wealth began to be made clear to her, 
and she begged Mr. Andrews to act as 
her representative. 

“T am overwhelmed by all this,” she 
said. “I couldn’t realize what it was 
going to be. I’ve never seen things like 
this.” 

“Well, no, I don’t suppose you can 
comprehend it immediately,” said Mr. 
Andrews. 

He was very much pleased by Hes- 
ter’s confidence. He was growing old 
and developing the sensitiveness of a 
man who sees a younger generation 
pushing its way to the front to the ex- 
clusion of old men and old methods. 
Mrs. Drecourt had been the friend of a 
lifetime and had trusted him wholly, 
after her husband’s death, and the care 
of the Drecourt property had been the 
chief concern and interest of his exist- 
ence. It would have been a real blow 
to have had his responsibility questioned 
now. He smiled upon Hester in a 
fatherly fashion. 

“T didn’t know but that you would be 
wanting one of these smart young fel- 
lows,” he said, and Hester smiled back 
at him. 

“Mr. Wendell told me I could trust 
you,” she replied. “You see he knows 
your reputation!” She realized that he 
was moved, though she could not know 
his whole feeling, so she tried to speak 
lightly. “I should be dreadfully afraid 
of a smart young fellow!” she declared, 
and they all laughed as if she had 
said something really amusing. 

After the Andrews had gone, Hester 
opened the package, and found a letter 
addressed to herself and a few envel- 
opes fastened together with an elastic 
band. On the first of these she saw 
written : 


” 


Give this to Lottie Pierson when she tries 
to make you give her the mahogany desk 
in the blue morning room. 
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“Welcome home, Miss Middleton,” said the woman. 
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Hester laughed aloud. “I wonder 
who Lottie Pierson is,” she thought. 

She glanced at some of the other 
envelopes. On one she read: 


Give this to Mr. Thomas Dodson when he 
asks you for money for his home for help- 
less inebriates. 

Hester laughed again. 

On another was written: 


Open this when a good man asks you to 
marry him 

She flushed deeply and laid the en- 
velopes aside. She had lived so long 
without knowing any eligible men that, 
except in some restless moment when 
the woman in her woke and asked for 
food, men had had but small part in 
her thought, and the possibility of mar- 
riage had been so remote that it had 
been forgotten. Thirty-six and unmar- 
ried was a positive condition in Con- 
stantinople, whether one looked it or 
not, for the rising generation took the 
stage relentlessly for a brief period, to 
be dispossessed in turn and to retire, 
either to a little home and babies, or 
to some such position as Hester’s had 
been before the great change had come 
to her. 

“It seems as if everything was 
changed,” said Hester. “What a strange 
old woman she must have been!” 

There were also two little books, in 
one of which Mrs. Drecourt had writ- 
ten the names of the persons employed 
on the estate, or in the house, at the 
time of her death, and after each name, 
she had written her opinion of the in- 
dividual. It was evident that she knew 
each of them well, and her comments 
were brief and pungent. Some she rec- 
ommended to Hester’s favor; one or 
two she advised changing; there were a 
few warnings, and a bit of advice. Mrs. 
Whitman was commended highly. 

Hester was amazed at the number of 
persons who were retained to serve her. 

“And we used to think two girls was 


pretty stylish!” she reflected with 
amusement. “I wonder what Mrs. Ben- 
thusen would think of this!’ She 
smiled whimsically. “I’m sure she’d 


send me another invitation to dinner.” 
In the second book were the names 
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of persons whom Hester was likely to 
meet in her new ‘lif2, and the same 
order was followed. The names were 
arranged alphabetically, and each was 
followed by some comment and bit of 
advice. Hester saw Mr. Andrews’ 
name among the first. 

_Andrews—John. My old friend and ad- 
viser. Good old soul, honest and obstinate. 
Humor him a little and trust him. Sound 
head, sound heart. Puts whisky on his ice 
cream. See that he always has it when he 
dines with you. 


“T certainly shall,” said Hester, and 
then she read the paragraph written 
just below: 

Andrews—Dora. John’s wife. 
harm. Brain of a hen. 

“What a funny old woman she was!” 
laughed Hester. 

She was very tired, so she put the 
envelopes and the little books carefully 
away. 

“T think I'll look up people as I meet 
them,” she decided, ‘‘and then I won't 
get confused.” 

She sat on the edge of her bed as 
she opened the letter that Mrs. Dre- 
court had written to her. It seemed 
strange to open a letter from the dead. 

jut so many strange things have 
happened,” said Hester. 

“To Lucy Trent’s Daughter,” 
read at the head of the page. 


Silly. No 


she 


My Dear HEster Mippteton: I once did 
your mother a great wrong. It was an affair of 
which I have not spoken since and shall not 
now. I don’t believe she ever told, and now 
there is no one who knows, for every one 
concerned is dead, except Maria Drecourt, 
and she soon will be. There is great virtue 
in the seal of silence set on the lips of the 
dead. They can’t gossip, which must be 
pretty hard on some of them. There will 
be a lot of people who will come around 
“dear Cousin Maria”-ing, but there is not 
one soul, I believe in the name of God, who 
has a single drop of my blood. I can do 
what I wish with my own, and I have given 
it all to you because I wronged your mother. 
I am sorry for that now. I have been sorry 
a great many years, though I have paid the 
price, and she is dead and that other one 
is dead—drowned in the cold, deep sea. I 
have hated the sea for years. It may be that 
I am forgiven now. I shall soon know. I 
have tried to think of everything that can 
spare you care or give you pleasure. I want 
you to have a good time. You can trust 
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Mr. Andrews and Mrs, Whitman. It is a 
great deal to be able to trust two people. 
I have had a long life, and there have been 
people who have envied me, but I have car- 
ried a pain in my heart. Be fair to people, 
Hester Middleton, and, above all, be fair to 
love! Marta STEVENS Drecourt. 

Hester read the letter a dozen times 
and stared into the silence as she sat 
wondering over it. 

“T once did your mother a great 
wrong.” 

How strange that was! And now 
they were all dead. Who was “that 
other one” who was also dead? Hester 
lay awake long into the night pondering 
over the tragedy that was hinted. 

“My poor little mother!” 
mourned. 

Hester’s father had died while she 
was a baby, and her mother had been 
very dear to her. She remembered that 
her mother’s eyes had always been sad, 
except in a daguerreotype that she cher- 
ished. That showed a young woman 
who seemed just about to smile—sweet, 
with a touch of mischief in her eyes. 
Hester loved the portrait, though it was 
not like the mother that she remem- 
bered. 

She remembered her mother’s death; 
she recalled the long years of Aunt 
Abby’s invalidism. 

“Poor Aunt Abby!” she thought 
kindly. “She couldn’t help being cross! 
She wasn’t ever very happy.” 

She could almost hear Aunt Abby’s 
voice calling her now to some unneces- 
sary service. Aunt Abby seldom men- 
tioned her pain, but when she was suf- 
fering, she kept people busy. 

“T guess Aunt Abby’s back is worse; 
she wants me to clean the dining-room 
closet,” had been a familiar phrase in 
the old life. 

And now if there was a closet to 
be cleaned, Hester had twenty-five serv- 
ants to do it for her. 

“Tt all seems like a dream,” said Hes- 
ter. “I feel as if I’d lived a thousand 
years since day before yesterday.” 

The whole experience of the wreck 
came back to her vividly. 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed. “T wish E 

But she was very tired indeed, and 
she fell asleep while she was wishing. 


she 
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IX. 


The next morning Hester motored 
to town and spent several hours in con- 
sultation with Mr. Andrews. She found 
that the machinery of her affairs was 
in good order. Everything was divided, 
so that she was enabled to consider the 
parts and, gradually, to understand the 
whole. She was attentive and inter- 
ested, and Mr. Andrews was pleased 
to find her shrewder and more intelli- 
gent than he had anticipated. 

“T can understand if you will ex- 

plain everything to me,” Hester said, 
“but you see I’ve had no experience.” 
She spoke earnestly. “You probably 
can’t think, Mr. Andrews, how little 
experience I’ve had.” 
’ Mr. Andrews was pleased with her 
simplicity, and he was very careful and 
patient. Mrs. Mainwaring and Miss 
Perkins had seen Hester go into Mr. 
Andrews’ office, and they both observed 
that she wore the same hat that she 
had worn when she came into Walden- 
town the day before, but Miss Perkins 
observed, also, that the wing had been 
lifted a little, and drew her conclusions; 
as the result of which she brought out 
several of her best hats, and put them 
in her show window carefully, to the 
best advantage. 

“T wouldn’t be a bit surprised,” re- 
flected Miss Perkins, “if she came right 
in. I'll bet she’s one of the noticing 
kind.” 

And Hester did come in promptly, 
crossing the street from Mr. Andrews’ 
office, while her motor car waited at 
the curb. 

“Good morning,” said Hester. “May 
I see that little gray hat? I mean the 
one with the dark-red roses on it.” 

Miss Perkins hastened to produce it, 
and Hester’s smile included Miss Per- 
kins and the whole windowful of hats. 

“They are all so pretty,” she said, and 
then explained about the one she was 
removing from her head. 

“T tried to lift this wing, but it doesn’t 
look right,’ she said. 

“Tt’s a bit too far front for this sea- 
son,” murmured Miss Perkins profes- 
sionally. 
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“It was made in Constantinople,” 
Hester told her. ‘Miss Talbot is really 
a very nice person, and we all like her 
very much, but she can’t get away very 
often, you know, and so of course her 
hats aren’t as fashionable as yours are.” 

Hester and Miss Perkins were soon 
chattering in friendly fashion over the 
hats, and it was not long after Hester 
had driven away that Mrs. Mainwaring 
happened to drop in for a brief gossip 
with the milliner. 

“IT saw Miss Middleton come out of 
here,” she explained. “I passed her 
real close this morning, and she sort 
of smiled at me. She’s a real plain 
sort of person, isn’t she?” 

Mrs. Mainwaring’s comment was as 
much an assertion as a question, and 
Miss Perkins answered her shortly. 

“She’s a lady,” replied Miss Perkins. 

“IT suppose she bought a lot of 
hats,” remarked Mrs. Mainwaring, a bit 
maliciously. She resented the assump- 
tion that Miss Perkins was a better 
judge than she of Miss Middleton’s per- 
sonality. 

“She’s just as much a lady in an old 
hat as she is in a new one,” said Miss 
Perkins, with undiminished amiabil- 
ity. “TI see all kinds, Mrs. Mainwaring, 
in my business, and I can tell where 
most people belong, with hats or with- 
out ’em.” 

Which was so palpably true that Mrs. 
Mainwaring thought it wise to change 
the subject. 

“T wonder if people will call on her,” 
she speculated. 

“Call on her?” repeated Miss Per- 
kins. “Why, you couldn’t keep ’em 
away! I’d hate to think I’d have to 
bother with all the folks that'll go out 
there nosing around.” 

“T hadn’t thought of ‘nosing,’ as you 
express it,” said Mrs. Mainwaring, with 
her most elegant air. 

“Oh, no, of course,” replied Miss 
Perkins soothingly. ‘You'll just call.” 

And Mrs. Mainwaring had to be sat- 
isfied with that. 

Hester rested that afternoon. She 
found the luxury of the place appealing 
and comforting. The servants had 
quickly recognized her love of flowers, 
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and they were spread before her every- 
where that she looked. The dresses 
that she had bought in Albany had 
come, and Sophie had unpacked them 
for her. Hester lingered over them. 
She loved pretty clothes, and she had, 
all her life before, bought only what she 
actually needed, with a view to wear- 
ing quality and suitability to her quiet 
life. Now she had chosen soft, pretty 
colors and rich fabrics. She was 
pleased, like a child, with little oddities 
of trimming. Sophie was very sympa- 
thetic, and they examined each one 
carefully before it was hung away. 
Then Hester put on a dressing gown, 
and lay down in a darkened room where 
she was soon asleep. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
Sophie entered again, bearing a card on 
a little tray. 

“Mrs. Pierson would like to see you, 
Miss Middleton,” said Sophie. ‘David 
told her he wasn’t sure you were re- 
ceiving to-day, but she sent up her card 
and said she’d wait.” 

Hester took the card and looked at it. 


“Do you know who she is?” she 
asked. 
“Yes, ma’am,” said Sophie. ‘“She’s 


kind of a cousin of Mrs. Drecourt’s— 
not a real relation, you know, but a 
stepcousin, I think.” 

“We are all steps or halves,” said 
Hester. “I'll wear that lavender dress, 
Sophie. The new one. Isn’t it pretty >” 

“Lovely, miss!” Sophie agreed. 

Sophie liked Miss Middleton, and 
served her with an attention that one 
cannot engage at an intelligence office. 
Hester had the gift of meeting folk of 
a station inferior to her own with a 
friendliness that was never misunder- 
stood. When Sophie said to the serv- 
ants belowstairs, “Miss Middleton’s 
a lady,” they all knew exactly what she 
meant. These people are the real 
judges in the last analysis, and are not 
to be imposed upon by any appearance 
presented to the world. 

“T wonder if this isn’t Lottie Pier-. 
son,” thought Hester, and before she 
went down to greet her visitor, she 
brought out the little book that had 
been prepared for her guidance. She 














ran her finger down the page along the 
last O’s, and the beginning of the P’s, 
and read: 


Pierson, Henry—a poor fool. Pierson— 
Dora Stimson—his wife—a greedy cat. Look 
out for her. 


“Well,” said Hester, “I must say 
that’s a pleasant introduction !” 

She was half laughing and half re- 
luctant to go down and meet this per- 
son. She slipped the envelope with the 
message to Lottie Pierson in it into a 
little bag that she carried. 

“T never before went to meet any 
one feeling like this,” she said to her- 
self. “I wonder why she came so soon.” 

David stood at the elevator door as 
she got out. 

“Mrs. Pierson is in the blue morning 
room, Miss Middleton,” he said. “I 
didn’t show her there, miss,” he added, 
as if apologizing. “She said she pre- 
ferred it.” 

“Oh!” murmured Hester; but to her- 
self she added, “That’s where the ma- 
hogany desk is. Well, she hasn’t lost 
any time about it. Aunt Maria must 
have known her pretty well. I do won- 
der what it is all about!” 

She entered the blue morning room 
and greeted Mrs. Henry Pierson, who 
proved to be a rather pretty woman, 
older than Hester, of delicate appear- 
ance, and with a slightly plaintive voice. 


X. 


Mrs. Pierson rose to greet Hester, 
and began to speak at once. 

“T hope you don’t think I’ve been 
in too great a hurry to come to you, 
dear Cousin Hester,” she said, and she 
pressed Hester’s hand delicately. “But 
I thought perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
seeing me.” She lingered over the per- 
sonal pronoun. ‘We have one great 
bond, for we both loved dear Cousin 
Maria.” 

Hester shrank from her, but tried not 
to show her repulsion. She answered 


promptly, and in a very matter-of-fact 
fashion. 

“Oh, no,” she said. 
her at all. 


“T didn’t love 
I didn’t know her, you 
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know. But it was good of you to come 
and see me. Won’t you sit down?” 

She indicated a chair that she thought 
Mrs. Pierson might find comfortable, 
and Mrs. Pierson sat in it, regarding 
Hester narrowly and wondering if she 
had better change her manner a little. 

“It seems so strange,” she said, “‘so 
strange to think she is gone!’ She 
touched her eyelids delicately with a 
small handkerchief. “(Hers was such a 
strong personality,” she added, as Hes- 
ter said nothing. 

“Yes,” Hester replied now. “I think 
it must have been. Won’t you have 
some tea ?” 

For David had come in with a tray. 

“Thank you!” murmured Mrs. Pier- 
son, who did not quite understand Hes- 
ter. “Then this dear place has no sad 
association for you,” she added, press- 
ing a bit of lemon against the side of 
her cup with her spoon. 

“Tt has no association of any kind,” 
said Hester, “for I never saw it until 
yesterday.” 

Hester was alert; her own sense was 
working to aid the warning that she 
had been given. “She is catty,” she 
thought. “She’s purring now, and try- 
ing to rub against my skirts.” 

“Sugar?” she asked, smiling a little. 

“Two lumps,” said Mrs. Pierson, and 
she sipped her tea with an air of senti- 
mental distraction. 

“Every bit of the place is full of 
memory for me,” she said; ‘‘charged, 
you know, with some sort of electric 
feeling. Some of the things that mean 
nothing to you a 

“She’s coming to the desk,” thought 
Hester. 

“T can almost imagine I see dear 
Cousin Maria moving about here,” said 
Mrs. Pierson dreamily, “or writing at 
the desk. She used to sit there so 
much.” 

Hester tried not to smile. Mrs. Pier- 
son sipped a little more tea and smiled 
sadly at the desk as if it were an old 
friend that understood her reverie. 

“That desk belongs in the Stevens 
family,” she said. “You are not the 
Stevens connection, are you, dear 





Cousin Hester ?” 

















“This is not the first time I have been insulted in this house,” she cried. 
“Maria Drecourt was a terrible old woman!” 


“No,” said Hester, “my mother was 
one of the Brownwells.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Pierson, 
“Cousin Maria’s mother’s family. They 
intermarried so that the connection is 
very confusing, isn’t it?” 


“T’ve always found it so,’ said 
Hester. 

“My grandmother used to write at 
that desk,’ continued Mrs. Pierson. 


“T’ve always had such an affection for 
it!” 
confidential. 


She appeared to become suddenly 
“Do you know, Cousin 
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Hester,” she said, 
“dear Cousin Maria al- 
ways meant to have me 
have that desk. I’m 
perfectly sure that 
there was some mis- 
take about it at the last. 
Mr. Andrews is getting 
very old and careless, 
you know s 

“T don’t know,” said 
Hester, who was _ in- 
dignant at this criti- 
cism. “He seems pretty 
clear-minded to me.” 

“Oh, of course, if 
you feel that way about 
it!’ Mrs. Pierson re- 
treated figuratively, but 
continued the attack. 
“T never could under- 
stand why dear Cousin 
Maria had such faith 
in him. She was so 
clever about most 
things! Until the last, 
I mean. She failed 
very much then. It 
seemed to some of us 
who loved her that her 
mind was going.” 

“IT suppose she’s 
talking about the will 
now,” thought Hester, 
but she said nothing, 
and offered Mrs. Pier- 
son another little cake, 
which that lady took 
and bit into with the 
same air of absent- 
mindedness that char- 
acterized her glance. 

“One has so strong a feeling about 
these family things,” she continued. 
“When I think of. all the dear dead 
hands that have held pens at that desk 
—dear Cousin Maria, and my grand- 
father and my _ grandmother—and 
other relatives She was trying to 
think of other relatives whose names 
did not seem easily remembered. 
“Cousin Maria,” she repeated, “and 
Rich Stevens—dead—all dead!’ Her 
voice dropped with a melancholy ca- 
dence. 





, 



































Hester made no reply, but the one 
name, “Rich Stevens,” pierced her an- 
noyance, and roused an interest that she 
had not before felt in the interview. 
She realized that Mrs. Pierson probably 
had introduced this name because she 
had not prepared this part of the con- 
versation well enough to have all the 
names that she wanted to use at call of 
her memory, but she had certainly said 
“Rich Stevens.” Rich—Richard— 
Richmond. He had said once that it 
was Robert. Stevens was so ordinary 
a name, one might meet it anywhere. 
But Mrs. Pierson had certainly said 
“Rich Stevens.” She could not have 
brought herself to ask this vulgar 
woman about anything that touched her, 
but she was a little confused as she 
waited for thé next attack. 


“And Aunt Maria put that envelope - 


on the top of the pack,” she thought. 
“She must have known just what this 
woman would do.” And then, as if 
there were another person thinking, she 
said to herself, “Rich Stevens, she cer- 
tainly said ‘Rich Stevens.’ ” 

Mrs. Pierson did not understand 
Hester, but she had no idea of dropping 
the subject. 

“T might as well go on with this,” 
she said, laughing a little, “since it has 

“come up——” She waited for Hester 
to agree with her that the subject had 
come up. “I’ve been pretty sure all the 
time how you would feei about it. Dear 
Cousin Maria certainly had it in her 
mind. She knew how I felt about it. 
It was always perfectly understood be- 
tween her and me. We did understand 
one another, dear Hester. You don’t 
know how I miss her!” 

Hester opened her little bag. 

“She must have known you wanted 
it,’ she replied unexpectedly, “for she 
left you a message about it.” 

Mrs. Pierson’s face changed color as 
she received the envelope. 

“T do wonder what’s in it,’ Hester 
thought. “If Aunt Maria wanted her 
to have it, I’ll give it up at once.” 

Mrs. Pierson tore the thing open and 
read what was written, a flush that 
deepened to a dark maroon spreading 
over her neck and mounting to her 
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forehead. She crushed the sheet in her 
hands and tore it, throwing it to the 
floor, and rose at once with a clear 
intention of leaving the place. 

“This is not the first time I have been 
insulted in this house,” she cried. “‘Ma- 
ria Drecourt was a terrible old 
woman !” 

Hester was really distressed. 

“I’m awfully sorry I gave it to her,” 
she thought, and aloud she said: “I am 
sorry, Mrs. Pierson, I truly am es 

“Oh, yes,” replied that lady. “I’m 
sure you are!” 

She swept out of the room, and 
David opened the door for her. A car- 
riage was waiting outside, and she 
drove off. 

“Dear me!” said Hester. “I hope 
they won’t all be so disagreeable.” 

She picked up the sheet of paper that 
Mrs. Pierson had cast upon the floor, 
and read: 

You can’t have it, Lottie. You know how 


I got it. I knew just what you would do. 
Don’t forget about those ies % i 
M. S. D. 





“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” sighed Hester, 
half laughing and half in tears. “It’s 
so funny to come into the middle of 
things like this!” 

She was very thoughtful all the even- 
ing. 

“I’m perfectly sure she said ‘Rich 
Stevens,’ ”’ she said to herself again and 
again. 

She looked over all the R’s and the 
S’s in the little book, but found no ref- 
erence to either of these names. 


XI. 

So many people wrote to Hester ask- 
ing for so many different things, and 
offering and asking advice on so many 
subjects that the mass of her corre- 
spondence grew too large for her to at- 
tend to. When she spoke of this to Mr. 
Andrews, he at once suggested a secre- 
tary for her, feeling that Hester might 
in this way find a companion whom she 
would enjoy having with her. He sug- 
gested a young woman from the village. 
Miss Dinsmore was well connected and 
had had some social experience; she 
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was clever, and sweet, and needed the 
liberal salary that Hester offered, so 
the arrangement was soon made, and 
Hester was happier, as Mr. Andrews 
had believed she would be. 

Hester had been in Waldentown 
about two weeks when the letter came 
that made so great a difference in her 
feelings. Miss Dinsmore opened it, but 
saw at once that it was personal, so 
she gave it to Hester after a glance 
at the first few lines. Hester looked 
for the signature, and it seemed to her 
that her heart stood still for a minute. 
She had always had an impulse to con- 
ceal her real feeling. When anything 
touched her deeply, she usually spoke 
of it lightly if she spoke of it at all, 
so Miss Dinsmore did not realize how 
much this letter meant. 

Hester slipped it in her belt, and did 
not read it until she was alone. It was 
signed “R. B. Stevens,” and it told her 
that his claim against the Brazilian gov- 
ernment had been settled, part of the 
cattle having been traced and returned, 
and indemnity given for the rest. 

“So I’m on my feet again,” he wrote. 
“T am sailing within the week, and I 
shall probably never see you again, so 
I am going to say some things that I 
could not otherwise.” 

He wrote with the bluntness of a man 
who is not used to women. There were 
no pretty phrases, but he told her 
plainly how much he admired her. “I 
didn’t know a woman could be like 
that,” he said, and then: “Good women 
don’t often come on the cattle ranges, 
and I’ve never been drawn to the other 
kind. This isn’t virtue, it’s taste. I 


, think my mother must have been a good 


woman, though I know very little about 
her—I have her marriage certificate, 
and a picture or two. She was an Eng- 
lishwoman, born and raised in Australia 
where my father, who was a sailor, met 
and married her. He was lost at sea 
when I was two years old, and she died 
when I was twelve. I grew up on the 
ranches, went to Sydney to school and 
college, then back to the cattle. I came 
to Brazil about ten years ago. I don’t 
know why I am telling you all this. 
That hour in the wreck seems long in 


remembering. I shall never forget you. 
I want you to be happy. And please 
don’t think that I’m a liar.” 

He gave no address. 

Hester sat for a long time holding the 
letter against her breast, and her eyes 
were full of some strange feeling. 

“T hope you have not had bad news,” 
Miss Dinsmore said, when they met at 
luncheon, for Hester seemed absent- 
minded. 

“Oh, no,” said Hester; ‘“‘no, indeed,” 
and she smiled at Miss Dinsmore 
brightly across the table, but did not de- 
ceive that young woman, who promptly 
grasped the fact that this letter had 
moved Hester deeply, for some reason 
that Hester was not willing to explain. 

After the first emotion of almost ex- 
alted happiness in the consciousness 
that she had been not only remembered, 
but that this man had regretted the ap- 
parent necessity for leaving her as he 
had, Hester began to be oppressed by 
the fact that the letter really brought 
him no nearer to her. She did not 
know where he was, and she could send 
him no answer. She told herself more 
than once that in a week he would have 
left the country, and, to her inexperi- 
ence, Brazil seemed like another planet. 

“T don’t know what I can do,” she 
told herself ; and then, “I simply can’t 
do a thing!” 

She read the letter over until she 
knew every word of it, and she carried 
it about with her, and slipped it under 
her pillow at night. 

“T don’t care what Cordelia would 
think!” she whispered rebelliously. “If 
I knew where he was, I would go and 
find him!” 

Cordelia had written her long letters, 
telling all the village news, and giving 
a great deal of very sound advice, but 
she had not foreseen anything like this. 
Miss Dinsmore, who was a little trou- 
bled about Hester, would probably have 
won her confidence, but it happened that 
Miss Dinsmore’s mother was taken sud- 
denly ill and she’was called home, and 
Mr. Andrews was away on a short busi- 
ness trip. 

So Hester felt very much alone one 
rainy morning a day or two after her 
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letter had come to her. She had looked 
up steamer lists, trying to find on what 
days the sailings for Brazilian ports 
would be, but she did not understand 
them very well, and found her search 
unsatisfactory. She had had some idea 
of sending a letter to the steamer if she 
could guess which it might be, but she 
gave that up and wandered about the 
great house trying to interest herself in 
her new possession. 

She had never dreamed of such a 
home as Drecourt Manor, and as she 
went about through suites of rooms, 
each with some new arrangement for 
one’s comfort or pleasure, all delicately 
appointed and ready, she felt that it 
was not fair to have so much while 
other people wanted so many things 
“like painting their houses,” she said. 
“T don’t feel yet as if this were all 
mine.” 

She went into Mrs. Drecourt’s apart- 
ments. She had been reluctant to touch 
these rooms. It seemed to her that the 
spirit of the sad old woman lingered 
there, and she felt as if she were taking 
liberties when she entered without 
knocking. To-day she was so restless 
that she looked about her for distrac- 
tion, and she walked about the study 
and read the titles of the books and 
touched the backs of the chairs lightly. 

“T wish I could see her just a min- 
ute!” she thought, and then sighed 
softly. ‘Perhaps my mother has seen 
her—and ‘that other one.’” - 

She pressed her face against the win- 
dowpane, and looked out on the wet 
world where all the young green leaves 
were drooping with the weight of the 
raindrops that clung to them. The 
clouds hung low, almost to the tree- 
tops, Hester thought. She looked about 
the room again. 

“This was where she lived,” she said. 

She turned to the desk that stood be- 
tween the windows and drew down the 
top. 

rm was in good order there, 
pens, pencils, paper, and ink, all the 
practical things. There were two rows 
of little drawers, one at each side. Hes- 
ter pulled one of them open. It con- 
tained cards and envelopes. The im- 
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personality of them made her feel less 
as if she were prying. 

“T suppose it’s just like any one’s else 
desk,” she said. “I don’t know why I 
should feel as if it were different.” 

She opened another drawer, and 
found two flat cardboard boxes tied 
with ribbons. On one of the boxes was 
written: 

Photographs. My father, Bernard Stev- 
ens, died October 5, 1852. 

“Sixty years!” murmured Hester; it 
seemed a long while that Bernard Stev- 
ens had been dead. Under the first 
name was written: 

My husband, Sidney Drecourt, died August 
10, 1889. 

Hester laid them down tenderly, and 
after a minute took out the second lit- 
tle package. Across the face of this 
was written in the same hand, merci- 
lessly clear, it seemed to Hester: 

My brother, dearly loved and deeply 
wronged. Richmond Braithwait Stevens. Lost 
at: sea, schooner Semiramis, November, 1872. 

“Oh!” cried Hester, and she sank into 
a chair before the desk, leaning back 
with a long sob. “Oh!” she cried, and 
she pulled at the ribbon with trembling 
fingers. 

She found a portrait there, a young 
man, younger than the man she knew, 
but very like him, she thought at first. 
After a minute she thought that it was 
not so like. She laid her hand across 
the card, cutting away the beautiful, 
weak chin, and then she saw the re- 
semblance again. The forehead and the 
eyes were familiar. 

“Drowned in the cold, deep sea, 
said Hester softly, quoting Mrs. Dre- 
court’s letter. ‘What had he to do with 
my mother? I wonder if he loved 
her?” She laid the photograph on the 
desk before her. “I wonder. ” She 
whispered, and the truth dawned slowly 
upon her. He had been a sailor, then, 
this Richmond Braithwait Stevens. 
Had it not been he who had married 
an English girl in Australia, and left 
her there with a little son when he 
went for his last voyage? 

“T believe, in the name of God,” Ma- 
ria Drecourt had written, “that there is 
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not one soul on earth with a drop of 
my blood.” 

Ii she had known—if she had 
known? 


“Why, all this would not be mine!” 
said Hester, speaking aloud, as if the 
photograph could hear her. She wrung 
her hands. “What can I do?” she cried. 
“What can I do?” 


XII. 


Hester’s age was simply a matter 
of years, years that had touched her 
but lightly. She was as simple as a 
schoolgirl in many ways, and she was 
not accustomed to consulting any one in 
regard to her actions. If Mr. Andrews 
or Miss Dinsmore had been near, she 
would have spoken to one of them of 
her difficulty, but now it seemed to her 
that she must do something and do it 
at once, because, if she waited, Rich- 
mond Stevens would have left the 
country for some inaccessible place. The 
idea of readily communicating with 
Brazil did not occur to her, to whom 
a telegram had always seemed impor- 
tant and a cablegram a remote wonder. 

She considered the matter thought- 
fully, and then decided that the best 
way to reach Richmond Stevens and 
announce her purpose, at one and the 
same time, was through the newspapers. 
So she called the office of a New York 
daily by telephone, and poured into the 
ear of an astonished editor a tale so 
romantic that he hesitated, fearing a 
hoax, and compromised by sending a 
trusted reporter to Waldentown by the 
next train, to interview Hester. 

Hester knew nothing about the New 
York press, and she had unconsciously 
chosen one of the most sensational or- 
gans. The reporter telegraphed his 
story, which duly appeared with glar- 
ing headlines in the evening edition. 
Other papers telephoned or sent repre- 
sentatives hastily to Hester, who really 
believed that she was getting at the 
matter in a very businesslike manner. 
One of the accounts fell into Mr. An- 
drews’ hands the next morning, and 
caused that gentleman to suffer an at- 
tack resembling apoplexy. In a long 
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and dignified career, he had never been 
dragged into anything like this. The 
Drecourt money had been kept always 
in a position of impregnable dignity. 
What had Hester been thinking of? 
What had she done? 

Cordelia read it—a softened account 
presented in a sheet of irreproachable 
antecedents that came daily by mail to 
the Wendell household. She turned 
cold with a combined emotion of hor- 
ror and a certain clearly defined sat- 
isfaction in having been right when she 
prophesied trouble for Hester Middle- 
ton. 

“T shall go to her at once,” said Cor- 
delia. “Poor dear Hester will need 
me.” 

Richmond Braithwait Stevens, plan- 
ning to leave New York on a steamer 
that sailed at noon, sat in a street car. 
He was abstractedly gazing out of the 
window, indifferent to his surroundings, 
not a happy man, but purposeful. He 
was not wholly unresentful of his own 
mood. He did not really like to admit 
that after having knocked around the 
world for forty-odd years unentangled, 
he should have quite helplessly lost 
something very definite, if not very 
easy to describe, to an unsophisticated 
young woman with whom he had been 
forced to spend an hour and ten min- 
utes under circumstances that neither 
of them would ever have chosen. 

He was too worldly not to have rec- 
ognized Hester’s absolute simplicity. He 
was half amused at the charm that that 
very quality possessed for him. One 
thing that his life had taught him was 
respect for courage. When Hester, 
trembling as she heard the cries of pain 
and terror that arose outside, had 
turned her face to him, with its deliber- 
ate, half-defiant smile, he had been 
stirred to a depth that he had not known 
to exist in himself. He knew that she 
had made the chocolate and dates a 
pretext to keep them occupied. He 
saw her little, white teeth set on her 
lip and the lifted chin that was all fine 
spirit, and his heart went out to her 
quite unexpectedly ; uncomfortably, he 
found. 

He had seen the troubled look in 
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Hester’s eyes when he 
had lied about his name. 

“I was a fool about 
that,” he reflected regret- 


fully. “If I'd only said 
Richard, it would have 
sounded enough alike.” 
His father had been 
dead forty years, his 
mother had known little 
of her husband's family, 
and his information of 
the whole matter had 
come to him through a 
Chicago newspaper which 
had printed an account of 
the Drecourt property, 
and Mrs. Drecourt’s will. 
As he had read, he had 
recognized his identity 
with the family, and he 
had, in truth, been going 
to Waldentown when the ° 
train wreck had sent Hes- 
ter into his arms, and he 
had learned what the 
money meant to her. He 
had given up his claim as 
quickly as he had decided 
to make it. He was used 
to adventure. It was easy 
for him to adapt himself 
to circumstance. And 
something about Hester 
Middleton had _ pierced 
him, after the manner in 
which women have 
touched men since the 
mother of all was made 
from a rib in the side of 
the first of men, and given 
to him for an helpmeet. 
He had written to Hes- 
ter because he had found 
himself unwilling to have 
her wholly misunderstand 
the lie that he had told 
about his name. He had answered the 


reporter hastily, thinking to keep his 
initials, but not wishing his real name 
to appear because he felt that there 
might be persons who would recognize 
it as his father’s and would make in- 
quiries that might cause trouble for 
Hester. 
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“You dear child!” he said, a little unsteadily. 


“If no one knows,” he had thought 
quickly, “she can just go on and take 
things.” 

He was reluctant to leave New York, 
and he was impatient with himself for 
his reluctance, and he was sitting mood- 
ily, indifferent to his surroundings, 
when his glance fell, quite by accident, 
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upon the page of a newspaper that the 
man who sat opposite was reading. The 
man thought that he had suddenly lost 
his mind, for he deliberately put out 
his hand and took the paper, reading 
the headlines hastily. He uttered a 
single word that would have startled 
Hester and shocked Cordelia irrepar- 
ably, and then the conductor thought 
him mad, for he leaped from the car 
and was seen running up the street. A 
newsboy on the corner shared the con- 
ductor’s opinion as to his sanity, for he 
snatched a pile of papers and ran on, 
throwing the boy a bill and not waiting 
for change. 

He took the first car that he could get 
in the opposite direction from the way 
he had started that morning, and a few 
minutes later he sat in the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, having bought a ticket to 
Waldentown. 

While he was waiting for his train, 
he read the newspapers carefully. He 
frowned over them, and laughed a lit- 
tle, too, as he saw Hester’s direct sim- 
plicity and utter unconsciousness in 
reaching for her point. 

“She has felt that it was the only 
way,” he thought. “I hope no one will 
be cross with her about it.” 

The extreme probability that some 
one would reprove her annoyed him 
deeply. 

“T’ll wring their necks!” he decided, 
with unnecessary vehemence. 


XIII. 


Mr. Andrews arrived in Walden- 
town, by way of Albany, on a train 
that got there a few minutes before the 
New York train came in. He was very 
greatly disturbed, and he took a cab at 
the station and went directly to his 
office, where his mild-mannered clerk 
disclaimed any responsibility for Miss 
Middleton’s affairs. Mr. Andrews be- 
longed to the old order of professional 
men, and was unwilling to relinquish 
any part of his responsibility. His 
clerks were simply clerks, and he at- 
tended personally to all the matters in- 
trusted to him. His clients were, for 
the most part, elderly persons who pre- 





ferred the old ways of doing business, 
and Hester’s unadvised action was a 
great shock to him. All that the clerk 
knew about the business was that Miss 
Middleton had telephoned asking when 
Mr. Andrews was expected to return. 
She had left no other message. 

Mr. Andrews looked over his mail 
hastily, and then was about to leave, 
planning to go out at once and see Hes- 


‘ter, when a stranger asked admission 


to the office. The colorless clerk stood 
back and watched the interview, for 
neither of the men paid much atten- 
tion to him. The stranger stood look- 
ing at Mr. Andrews with a searching 
gaze. He wondered what manner of 
man this was into whose hands Hester 
Middleton’s affairs had been trusted. 
Mr. Andrews was alert and suspicious, 
irritable with the ruffled pride of a man 
who prizes his dignity and is not often 
disturbed. 

“I am Richmond Braithwait Stev- 
ens,” said the stranger, by way of in- 
troducing himself. 

Mr. Andrews would have liked to ask 
him to prove it, but as he looked into 
the younger man’s eyes, recognition 
dawned in his own, and he remembered 
many things. He seemed suddenly to 
be old and rather feebie. 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “Yes, I see 
you are.” 

Richmond put out his hand involun- 
tarily toward a chair, which he offered 
the old lawyer, but Mr. Andrews ig- 
nored the gesture. 

“T.see you are,” he repeated. ‘You 
are like him. I—I think I should know 
you anywhere.” 

“You knew my father?” asked the 
younger man eagerly. 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man shortly. 
He looked away, and then turned his 
eyes again upon his visitor. “He was 
my friend,” he said, “my friend. I 
loved him very much. It seems a long 
time ago.” 

Richmond pushed the chair nearer. 

“Won't you please sit down?” he 
urged. “I’m sorry to come in like this, 
Mr. Andrews; but when I saw the 
papers ‘4 
“Ah—yes,” remarked Mr. Andrews, 




















resuming his professional manner with 
an effort. “I believe you have a claim 
here, Mr.—er—Stevens——” 

Richmond Stevens turned upon him 
sharply. 

“You don’t suppose I am going to 
take anything?” he cried. He was angry 
now. Then he remembered that Mr. 
Andrews could not possibly know why 
he had come. “I don’t suppose you 
know ” he began, but Mr. Andrews 
interrupted him. 

“I don’t know anything,” said Mr. 
Andrews. “I’ve been in Chicago for a 
week, and Miss Middleton has done 
this without consulting me. I have just 
returned and haven’t seen her yet. 
What are we going to do about it?” 

Richmond sat down opposite him. 

“IT should say,” he suggested, “that 
the first thing to do would be to call 
off the newspapers. Tell them that 
an amicable settlement has been made, 
and that nobody has anything more to 
say about it.” 

“What is this settlement to be?’ 
asked Mr. Andrews. 

“Everything is to be left as it is,” 
returned Richmond shortly. 

Mr. Andrews shook his head. 

“I’m afraid you don’t know Miss 
Middleton,” he said. 

“Well, I’m going to know her better,” 
declared Richmond. 

Mr,.. Andrews regarded the younger 
man with deep interest. 

“You are very much like your father 
in some ways,” he said, “and strangely 
unlike him in others.” Richmond could 
not know that the old man was adding 
to himself a comment that defined the 
difference that he detected. “I don’t 
believe Maria could turn this man away 
from the woman he loved,” he thought. 
The old days came back to him, old 
quarrels, old interests, and intrigues. 
“Strange that their children should 
meet like this!” thought Mr. Andrews. 
And then, “I suppose you have some 
papers,” he asked, “certificates ?” 

Richmond smiled. 

“T have my mother’s marriage certifi- 
cate and my own baptismal record,” 
he said, “and a couple of photographs— 
none of my father, though.” 
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“You don’t really need one of your 
father,” said Mr. Andrews, smiling a 
little for the first time. 

They talked together a little, and Mr. 
Andrews began to feel reassured. He 
learned something of Richmond’s life 
and acquaintance; Richmond gave him 
the names and addresses of several per- 
sons from whom the older man might 
make inquiry concerning his record and 
reputation. One or two of the names 
were familiar to Mr. Andrews, and the 
two men had soon established a friendly 
relation. 

Mr. Andrews was not long in real- 
izing that Richmond was deeply inter- 
ested in Hester Middleton. He touched 
upon this point tentatively when Rich- 
mond spoke of the wreck and his ex- 
perience with Hester at that time. 
Richmond said that the experience had 
seemed to establish an acquaintance that 
might have taken weeks or months un- 
der ordinary circumstances. 

“And yet you were going away!” 
said Mr. Andrews. 

He was beginnig to feel reluctant that 
the son of his old friend should fail to 
share the great fortune that seemed to 
be so plainly his by right. He thought 
of telling Richmond why Maria Dre- 
court had made the will that she did, 
but he hesitated, fearing to tread upon 
delicate ground. 

“I don’t believe it would be easy for 
this man to understand,” he reflected, 
as he remembered how Maria Drecourt 
had opposed her brother’s engagement 
to Lucy Trent. Maria had been a good 
deal older than her brother, and she 
had had a dominant will. He had 
known of more than one of Maria’s 
schemes at that time. Years had soft- 
ened the disapproval and resentment 
that he had felt then, and they had 
established a very sincere friendship 
eventually. Mr. Andrews felt now that 
the old days were returning with a bet- 
ter promise. 

“And yet you were going away!” he 
said. 

“Yes,” agreed Richmond. “She was 
so perfectly unconscious and so happy 
about it. I was down on my luck just 
then, and I couldn’t have stayed with- 
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out raising some question about the 
money. My name—and my face, as 
you have said—would bring questions ; 
and I’m not a very good liar.” 

They both laughed a little. Then 
Richmond pushed back his heavy hair 
from his forehead with a boyish ges- 
ture. 

“T really thought she would be hap- 
pier without me,” he said. 

Mr. Andrews smiled a little grimly 
as his glance fell upon one of the of- 
fending newspapers that lay on his desk. 

“Well, it seems not,” he said. 

It was agreed that Richmond should 
go out to see Hester at once, and that 
Mr. Andrews should follow in an hour 
or two, after he had telephoned certain 
messages to the Associated Press. 


XIV. 


Hester began to receive messages as 
soon as the papers appeared with her 
story. Some of these were purely curi- 
ous or impertinent, and some _ were 
from friends who wished to verify the 
newspapers’ statements. She was get- 
ting a little tired of answering the tele- 
phone calls when Cordelia’s voice came 
over the wire. 

“My poor, dear Hester!” called Cor- 
delia. “Is this you? I am so shocked 
and sorry! What’s that? I can’t hear. 
I have written you, but I didn’t want 
to wait for a letter to reach you 

“But I’m all right,” Hester inter- 
rupted her cheerfully. “Really, you 
needn’t feel sorry for me, Cordelia.” 

Hester’s ear caught a queer, little 
gurgling sound at the other end of the 
wire as if some one had choked. 

“But, Hester,” came Cordelia’s voice 
protestingly, “what does it all mean?” 

“It is rather long to tell in this way,” 
Hester told her sweetly. “But you'll 
find it all in the papers, Cordelia.” 

Joseph Wendell had gone away from 
home for a few days, so there was no 
one to whom Cordelia could express 
her confusion and dismay. She hung 
up the receiver of her telephone with 
the same sense of being baffled that Hes- 
ter so often caused her. 

“J shall go to Waldentown,” she de- 
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cided. . “It’s the only way, and I’m sure 
Hester is going to need some one.” 

Hester was not at all surprised when 
Richmond Stevens was announced. She 
went eagerly to meet him, with glad 
eyes like a child’s. She was a little shy 
when she actually stood before him, for 
she remembered some of the things that 
he had written her. 

“I thought I’d find you,” she said, 
and she held out her hand to him, 
though her eyes fell before his as he 
came forward to ‘greet her. He held 
her hand closely for a minute, trying 
to make her look at him again, and 
laughed a little at her greeting. 

“Well, I should think you had found 
me!” he said. “You have given me the 
shock of my life!” 

Hester looked up at him with the 
question that had been in her mind ever 
since she had found the photograph. 

“T believe that you knew all the 
time,” she accused him. “You did! I 
know you did!” 

“Well, and what then?” he asked. 

Hester looked up at him, her lips 
quivering a little. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” she asked. 

“Perhaps I was wrong,” he admit- 
ted. “I don’t seem to have managed it 
very well. I simply meant that you 
weren’t ever to know anything about it. 
I wanted you to have—everything.” 

“Why?” Hester asked directly. 

She was getting over her shyness. 
She was insensibly comforted and 
strengthened by his simple presence. 
He hesitated before he replied. 

“Well,” he said slowly, ‘‘after I had 
seen you—and understood a little Z 

“T told you about wanting to paint 
my house,” said Hester. ‘You felt 
sorry for me! I know!” 

He contradicted her flatly. 

“I did not,” he said. “I thought you 
were the sweetest thing I had ever 
seen, and I wanted you to have every- 
thing you could get.” 

“Oh!” cried Hester, and she put her 
hand to her throat as she stood looking 
full at him with wide, innocent, inquir- 
ing eyes. “It is all yours,” she said. 

’ “No, it’s not. It is yours,” he told 
her. “The will was quite explicit.” 

















“But Aunt Maria didn’t know about 
you,” Hester protested. “She wrote 
me a letter, and she said she believed 
that she had not a single relative in 
the world. If she had known——” 

“Tam really very glad she didn’t.” 

Richmond was watching her gravely, 
though he wanted to smile. She amused 
him, in a very tender fashion. He 
particularly liked the very qualities in 
her that gave Cordelia so much con- 
cern. 

“I’ve spent some money,” said Hes- 
ter, as if she were confessing. “Quite 
a lot. I’ve ordered my house in Con- 
stantinople all done over—that can be 
stopped, I suppose—and I’ve bought 
some clothes.” 

The man came a little nearer to her, 
and laid his hands on her shoulders. 

“You dear child!” he said, a little 
unsteadily. “You certainly do need 
some one to look after you!” 

“That’s what Cordelia says,” Hester 
told him. “Perhaps I'll go and live 
with Cordelia now.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort!” 
he declared. 

He had conceived an intense dislike 
for Cordelia. He saw that Hester was 
quite determined, and that no amount 
of argument was going to influence her 
very much. 

“So you have made up your mind 
he asked, and Hester seemed surprised 
at the question. 

“Why, of course,” she told him. 

He looked at her for an instant with- 
out speaking. 

“Then there is only one way out of 
it,” he said gently. “Look at me, please. 
You don’t know me very well, but we 
might take a little time for that. No,” 
he added, as Hester turned away from 
him, “I’m not going to let you go. You 
have had your own way long enough.” 

Hester looked up at him, and her 
eyes filled with slow tears. 

“T don’t want to hurry you,” he said. 
“We can wait a little. [ll go back to 
Brazil, if you like a 

“Oh, no!” cried Hester, with an in- 
voluntary protest. 

He lifted her hand to his lips and 
kissed it gently. 
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“Perhaps I can find a place in the 
village to board a while,” he suggested, 
“until we feel a little better acquainted.” 

He was waiting for her answer with 
an anxiety that surprised him by its 
intensity. It seemed to him a long time 
before she spoke. Then she drew a 
long, quivering breath, and he saw a 
quick smile shining through her tears. 

“Tt seems,” she said, “it seems as if 
I were predestined to shock Cordelia!” 


XV. 


Mr. Andrews communicated with the 
powers of the press and sent telegrams 
and cablegrams to each of the persons 
to whom Richmond Stevens had re- 
ferred him. The responses that he re- 
ceived were all reassuring and satisfac- 
tory, and his heart warmed toward the 
son of his old friend, so he invited 
Richmond to his home and made much 
of him. He found it a little difficult to 
be severe with Hester, but he talked 
with her seriously, and warned her 
against hasty action. There was much 
explaining done that evening, and the 
next morning Mr. and Mrs. Andrews 
and Richmond came out again to Dre- 
court Manor. Hester had brought out 
the photograph that she had found in 
Mrs. Drecourt’s desk, and Richmond 
picked up the cover of the little box 
and read the inscription written: there. 

““*Schooner Semiramis,” he read. 
“That was my father’s ship. I have 
some clippings from the Sydney papers 
telling of the wreck.” 

And he took an envelope from his 
pocket, and showed them the slips of 
paper, worn and yellowed, telling of the 
tragedy from which only one man had 
escaped. Richmond Braithwait Stev- 
ens had been the captain’s mate. He 
had left his sister’s home abruptly, and 
for some time no one had known where 
he was. Then the story of the ship- 
wreck had brought tidings of him, but 
his sorrowing sister had never known 
of the wife and child. 

They looked at the photograph again, 
and Hester put her hand over it to 
show them where the resemblance 
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ceased, and how the forehead and eyes 
were like Richmond’s. 

“I have some photographs, too,” said 
Richmond. “One of these is my mother, 
and the other one my mother found 
among my father’s things after he was 
lost. He had put it away carefully with 
a bit of some sweet-scented herb. We 
thought that it was probably his sister, 
for he had seemed to love her very 
much though he seldom spoke of her. 
My mother always said she knew that 
there had been some trouble.” 

He pulled the photographs from the 
envelope. 

“Oh!” cried Hester. 
mother !” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then Hester spoke again. “That is my 
mother!” she repeated. “And that is 
what Aunt Maria meant!” a 

They were all interested, but only 
Mr. Andrews knew the truth. 

“Let me get that letter,” said Hester, 
and she went away. 

While she was gone, Mr. Andrews 
told Richmond something of the story. 
They looked at the words that Maria 
Drecourt had written: “I once did 
your mother a great wrong.” 

A little later Hester and Richmond 
were left alone in the blue morning 
room. Hester was rather shy with her 
lover, and this made him smile a little, 
though he was anxious to have her feel 
more at ease with him. She looked 
around the room, and laughed, as she 
remembered Mrs. Pierson’s visit, and 
then she told him about it, and about 
the little books that Mrs. Drecourt had 
left for her guidance. As she was 
speaking, she remembered the envelope 
with its message concerning her pos- 
sible marriage, and she flushed again, 
quickly and deeply. 

“Let me see them,” he asked her. 

“There is one,” said Hester shyly, 
“there is one that I ought to open now.” 

“And what is that?” he asked, but 
she would not tell him. 

“T’ll show it to you,” she said, and 
she ran away to get them. 

When she came back, she laid them 
on the mahogany desk, and they stood 
before it, laughing at the inscriptions. 


“That is my 


Hester pulled the elastic band from the 
bundle of envelopes, and drew out the 
one on which Mrs. Drecourt had 
written: 

Open this when a good man asks you to 
marry him. 

Richmond Stevens laid his hand 
gently over hers. 

“I wish I were a better man,’ he 
said gravely, voicing the emotion of 
every honest man who comes upon this 
hour. Hester drew out the folded sheet 
and opened it, spreading it so that they 
might read it together. 

If you love him, marry him, and don’t let 
any one else in the world have anything to 
say about it. 

Hester turned to her lover with a 
little catch in her breath, and he took 
her in his arms, where she wept a 
while, very comfortably, and he dried 
her tears. What either of them would 
have said when the time for speech 
came will never be known, for at this 
juncture Mrs. Joseph Wendell entered, 
filled with a desire that approached de- 
termination to support her cousin in 
this new affliction. 

Hester’s instinct to conceal her emo- 
tions and her repugnance to Cordelia’s 
manner of expression awoke promptly 
and simultaneously, and she left Rich- 
mond and went forward to meet Cor- 
delia almost as if she were receiving 
at a tea. 

“Tt was so good of you to come,” she 
said.. “You are always so kind, Cor- 
delia. This is Mr. Stevens—my cousin, 
Mrs. Wendell E 

And Richmond blinked at her com- 
posure as he greeted her cousin. Life 
with Hester was not going to be dull, 
at any rate, he reflected. 

Cordelia wrote a long letter to her 
husband that night. 

“The place is wonderful,” she said, “a 
real palace, and Hester acts as if she 
had never lived anywhere else. The 
man seems really nice—and Hester acts 
as if she had known him all her life. 
Of course I never did understand Hes- 
ter, and maybe it’s my fault if things 
seem queer. I believe they are to be 
married in the fall, and we can only 
hope for. the best.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


TT HE powers that were operating the 
gridiron of the universe decided 
that the little old earth was not 
yet done brown enough to suit them; 
flopped it over with a practiced and re- 
lentless hand, and landed Convention 
City in the exact spot most favored by 
the rays of a broiling July sun. 

By half past six, Convention City 
was starting in to sizzle finely; and 
Mrs. Radigan, tucking under her arm 
a brand-new scrub brush, wrapped 
neatly in a blue gingham apron, stepped 
out upon the scorching pavement of 
Marcella Street, and prepared to sizzle, 
too. 

“Lawsy me!” she panted, planting 
one “slip easy” cautiously after the 
other, as if she feared, not unreason- 
ably, that the flagging would burn holes 
in them. ‘‘Lawsy me, how I would like 
to shake the dust of Marcella Street 
offen my feet for to-day, and go off 
into the real country for a picnic! But 
there, we can’t have everything in this 
life. Here I be with a good steady 
job, while there’s others ain’t got a 
crust to put in their mouth. I guess 
I needn’t be a-pining for ‘pleasures and 
palaces’ into the bargain. It’s some- 
thing to have a car fare.” 

And Mrs. Radigan forthwith waved 
her black cotton umbrella cheerfully at 
an approaching motorman, and allowed 
another gentleman in uniform to hand 
her up the car steps; for which she 
afterward rewarded him and the com- 
pany by five cents, and a copious flow 
of conversation. 

Mrs. Radigan usually wore in pub- 
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lic a black mantilla and black cotton 
gloves, as a memorial to her past glo- 
ries as the wife of a master bricklayer ; 
but to-day her widow’s bonnet was her 
only tribute to the departed Mr. Radi- 
gan. It took very little time to remove 
this, of course—to gird up her red 
calico skirt, and fill her pails with 
water, and very shortly after seven, 
Mrs. Radigan and the new scrub brush 
were in full swing on the front steps 
of the Barnes National Bank. 

“Slosh, slosh,” went the soapy waves 
that followed the brush with beautiful 
regularity back and forth from the 
foaming pail. “Splash, splash,” went 
the drops of perspiration that trickled 
down from Mrs. Radigan’s shining 
forehead and plump red cheeks, and 
dropped off her nose and chin with 
almost equal regularity. 

A delegation from the visiting con- . 
vention of the Guardians of the Inner 
Sanctuary, wandering thus early in 
search of a little of the coolness that 
their crowded hotel rooms had not af- 
forded, stopped and watched her as she 
worked. They were portly and pros- 
perous-looking men in negligee shirts 
and light trousers, with straw hats 
pushed far back from their jolly round 
faces, and palm-leaf fans waving vig- 
orously in their hands. 

“Look here, madam,” said one of 
them suddenly. “What are you doing 
that for?” 

Mrs. Radigan twisted herself peril- 
ously upon her knees. 

“Well, if you ain’t the one to ask 
questions!” she retorted jocosely. “I 
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might say I was doing it for my health, 
or I might say I was doing it for twenty 
cents an hour, or mebbe for the fun of 
it. I'll give you three guesses—if you 
need ’em.” 

“And there’s more work inside, I 
suppose?” persisted the man, with an 
appreciative smile. 

“Oh, yes; plenty, thank you. I stay 
here all’ the forenoon,” returned Mrs. 
Radigan amiably. “I’m sorry enough I 
can’t be going with ye up to the tan 
this morning,” she continued, with an 
expansive wink. “I'd like to full bet- 
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“The Inner Sanctuary presents you with a holiday, madam.” 


ter than staying here, but ‘business is 
business,’ you know.” 
She paused to mop her dripping face 
on a corner of the blue gingham apron. 
“What would you do with a holiday 
if you had it?” queried another man. 


“Well, here’s another question 
mark!” responded Mrs.  Radigan 
promptly. “Why, I’d go out into the 


country for a picnic, 0’ course. What 
would any woman of sense do? Say, if 
you’d run your catechism class Sunday 
mornings, I’d have more time to at- 
tend it.” 
















She ended with a big, jolly laugh 
that caused new little rivers to course 
down her shining countenance; and 
turned back to her scrub brush. 

A swift glance shot around the group. 

“Well, you’re going to have one,” 
said the first speaker, as suddenly as 
before, and with one bound, he had 
possessed himself of the pail of water. 
Another seized the scrub brush, while 
two more lifted the astonished and pro- 
testing Mrs. Radigan to her feet. 

“The Inner Sanctuary presents you 
with a holiday, madam,” said the main 
spokesman, bowing as gracefully as a 
warm and portly gentleman can, while 
he grasps a mop pail in one hand, and 
balances himself on some very sloppy 
steps. 

Mrs. Radigan’s bright face clouded. 

“Say, ain’t your joking gone fur 
enough ?” she inquired, with simple dig- 
nity. “I’ve got my work to do and 
only so much time to do it in. And 
I need that dollar, bad.” 

Like magic, a sailor hat flew around 
among the crowd, now grown much 
larger, and before Mrs. Radigan could 
catch her breath, its owner was empty- 
ing the contents into her limp, wet 
hand. 

“Five, ten, eleven, thirteen, fourteen, 
fifteen, seventeen, nineteen, twenty, 
twenty-one dollars and_ seventy-five 
cents,” he counted swiftly. “I hope 
that will cover the expenses of the pic- 
nic, madam.” 

“Won't she need an auto?” called a 
voice in the outskirts, and a confused 
babel of laughing assent answered it. 
In a moment, two of the badge-wearing 
visitors were bargaining with a laugh- 
ing chauffeur. 

“Your majesty’s carriage waits,” 
they announced, with burlesque obse- 
quiousness, returning to the steps where 
Mrs. Radigan still stood gazing dumbly 
and incredulously at the gold mine in 
her hands. “The taxi is yours till six 
o'clock, madam. On, now, to the coun- 
try and the picnic.” 

Mrs. Radigan came down to earth. 

‘Say honest, gents, I can’t, much as 
I’d like to. I’ve got to keep my job, 
you know.” 
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“Now, don’t you worry any about 
that, old lady,” called a new voice. 
“The president of this bank’s a Guard- 
ian, and so’s a lot of the directors. 
You're all right. And anyway, here’s 
the janitor says he’ll finish up for you. 
Trot along, sister.” 

“Well, say,” cried Mrs. Radigan phil- 
osophically, “I’m going to believe ye, 
because I want to, and stop flying in the 
face of Providence. I'll bet, though, 
the heat has turned my brain. Give 
me the scrub things, and I’ll put ’em 
inside, and git my bunnet on the dead 
run afore I wake up.” 

In three minutes she was back again, 
her widow’s bonnet riding rakishly at 
anchor above her jolly, red face, her 
blue gingham apron still girding her 
red calico waist. 

“To the country!” commanded the 
leader of the party, gallantly assisting 
her to enter her waiting equipage. 

“Mercy, no!” ejaculated Mrs. Radi- 
gan, poking him ungratefully with the 
umbrella that another gentleman had 
just opened and _ handed to her. 
“Mercy, no! I can’t go to no country 
without my gloves and mantilly, and 
then I was thinking of taking Mis’ Mil- 
ligan along, too, if you don’t mind.” 

“As many as you like, madam, if the 
taxi will hold them. What’s the ad- 
dress, now ?” 

“And say!’ screamed Mrs. Radigan 
excitedly, “if you and the rest of the 
chaps is up to-night singing ‘Hot Time,’ 
and keeping folks awake, don’t you 
mind ’em at all. Come right down to 
Mrs. Thomas Radigan’s, sixteen Mar- 
cella Street. That’s me; and I'll make 
ye all the cold lemonade ye want to 
wet your whistles with.” 

Amid a chorus of laughing good-bys, 
she was off. And surely the Queen of 
Sheba, chauffeured by Solomon in all 
his glory, could never have looked more 
superb to the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
than did Mrs. Radigan to the populace 
of Marcella Street, as she dashed gayly 
along its length, and stopped at No. 106. 

And Marcella Street was out in full 
force to look. Breakfasts were eaten, 
the husbands and fathers who deigned 
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to labor had already grasped their din- 
ner pails and gone, and the other gen- 
tlemen and most of the ladies of Mar- 
cella Street were lolling sociably at any 
aperture that promised a cooling draft, 
while the children played languidly in 
the dust-laden street. Certainly no bet- 
ter hour could Mrs. Radigan have chos- 
en for impressing her friends and 
neighbors. 

Regardless of heat or household 
cares, those same friends and neighbors 
rushed to the scene of action, and in 
one voice demanded an instant explana- 
tion of such Sybaritic luxury in their 
midst. But it needed no skillful ques- 
tioning to elicit “the whole story” from 
the voluble Mrs. Radigan. Rising to 
her feet in her excitement, she pro- 
ceeded to brandish her umbrella, and 
pour out a complete record of her morn- 
ing’s adventures; while the adult popu- 
lation listened in awe-struck admira- 
tion; and the small boys swarmed over 
the entire vehicle till some one seized 
the umbrella from the lady’s hand, and 
summarily pushed a dozen or so into 
the «street. 

“And what are ye m’aning to do with 
so much iligance?” demanded Mrs. 
O’Connor next door. 

“Why, I was a-planning to go off 
into the country for a picnic,” began 
Mrs. Radigan, then finished gayly: 
“But there, I can just as well wait till 
afternoon. Perhaps some of you ladies 
could take a little ride with me this 
morning.” 

She gazed inquiringly at the faces be- 
fore her. - 

“Which shall it be?” cried Mrs. Radi- 
gan’s generous heart, like “John” and 
“me” in the poem you used to have in 
your “Fourth Readers.” And Mrs. 
Radigan met with the same difficulty 
as “John” and “me.” How, indeed, 
could anybody choose while the whole 
of Marcella Street, bubbling with good- 
fellowship, palpitating with longing, 
stood on tiptoe before? 

“Say,” she laughed expansively, “I 
guess I’ll just have to begin at number 
one and work down. There ain’t a 
soul on the street that I want to pass 
by, and I guess, by crowding. we can 
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get ’em in six or more at a time. I'll 
go in now and git my mantilly and 
gloves, and Mis’ Wiener and Mis’ Mur- 
phy, you go home and git yours, and 
Daddy McTaggert, and all of you young 
ones that belongs to ’em. Step along 
spry, now. It’s jest to fix up the out- 
side of the cup and the platter.” 

In less than five minutes, Mrs. Radi- 
gan, fitting on her black cotton gloves 
with the utmost elegance, drew up in 
front of No. 1 Marcella Street, and pro- 
ceeded to fill her conveyance with the 
inhabitants of that mansion and No. 2 
across the way. It was rather a tight 
squeeze, for Mrs. Wiener and Mrs. 
Murphy were both ladies of as ample 
proportions as Mrs. Radigan; and slim 
Daddy McTaggert, of course, had to 
occupy the roomy front seat by reason 
of his sex; though he paid up for it 
by having an extra allowance of chil- 
dren scattered over his person. Mrs. 
Radigan was a fine packer, however, 
and by the time all the small Murphys 
and Wieners were fitted into place, it 
was evident that there were many 
things for the sardine canneries yet to 
learn. 

“Oh, me,” wailed Mrs. Murphy, as 
the vehicle began to move, “if Mur- 
phy was only here! Ain’t it just the 
luck, now, that this is the only day’s 
work he’s done.in a fortnight! He 
won’t never do another.” 

Off they flew down the length of 
Marcella Street, through the line of ad- 
miring friends and neighbors. Such 
squeals, such jolts, such ecstasies, such 
holding on of ‘hats, had never before 
been experienced on that sprightly 
thoroughfare! Such smiles and bows 
to the populace had never been sur- 
passed by any reigning monarch or vis- 
iting potentate! It’s all very well to 
ride abroad “strange countries for to 
see,” but after all, for real solid pleas- 
ure, what compares with a royal prog- 
ress en automobile, through the pedes- 
trian ranks of your humble and admir- 
ing acquaintances? 

“Back to the street!’ commanded 
Mrs. Radigan, after a meaningless de- 
tour through Court and Chestnut, and 
the blood of the Murphys and the 
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Wieners froze in their veins. 
But 


it be that their turn was over? 
no. 
“Down to the other end, and out 
through Bush Av’noo,” commanded 
Mrs. Radigan, and they settled them- 
selves with a huge sigh of relief to 
another delicious passage through those 
admiring throngs. One full half hour 
of heavenly bliss was theirs, and then, 
regretfully, they dismounted to one and 
two and three, and allowed the inhabit- 
ants of four and five and six to take 
their places. 

Fortunately for Mrs. Radigan, Mar- 


Off they flew down the length of Marcella Street. 


cella Street is a short one, and some 
few of its citizens had business else- 
where or were out of town on that 
day of days—to the inconsolable regret 
of their families—so that by twelve 
o'clock a large part of the street had 
been “excursioned.” With a feeling of 
infinite satisfaction, Mrs. Radigan de- 
posited the McSweeneys, Steinbergs, 
and Smiths at their respective homes, 
and looked about for other worlds to 
conquer. 

“Say, mister,” she cried, addressing 
the chauffeur, “do you know where 
there’s a real swell restaurant you could 
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take me to with a party? I hain't 
spent a cent yet.” 

“Sure, ma’am! There’s a fine bunch 
of places offen Main Street—Town- 
ley’s, and the Martin, and the Holly 
Tree, and Turner's, the fish place. 
There’s lots of ’em.” 

“All right, sir,” responded Mrs. Radi- 
gan, scrambling to earth with almost 
miraculous celerity. “I'll git a party 
this minute. There’s old Mis’ Howard 
—she won’t mind leaving the scrap of 
dinner she’s cooking—and Mis’ Mary 
O’Riley, and Daddy McTaggert and 
Mis’ Milligan, the best neighbor that 
ever walked. I'll take ’em down to a 
real swell place, and give ’em the best 
dinner they ever tasted, that I will, if 
it takes a whole five-dollar bill to do 
it.” 

One dress-up toilet per day is con- 
sidered ample in Marcella Street, and 
that, of course, had already been made 
—for the ride—so Mrs. Radigan’s 
guests did not keep her waiting. 

With a joyous eagerness that none of 
them tried to repress, they dropped 
their humble knives and forks, and has- 
tened to the glory that was set before 
them. 

“T ain’t et ‘out before, I don’t know 
when,” said “old Mis’ Howard,” clam- 
bering slowly to the back seat. 

“T ain’t never et to a restaurant,” 
chirped Miss O'Riley, “except the wanst 
whin I was going with a felly named 
Tim Laney, that was a waiter up to the 
Beach Hotel.” : 

“Wal, you’re going to this time, all 
on ye,” declared Mrs. Radigan with 
beaming hospitality. “I’m holler as a 
rain barrel from so much riding round 
this morning, and I always did relish 
other people’s vittles uncommon well.” 

As they passed the New Waldorf, on 
the corner of Bush Av’noo, Tom Gro- 
gan, the proprietor, waved a friendly 
hand. 

“Can’t have much trade this noon, 
Tom can’t,” shrilled Daddy McTaggert. 
“Folks says that his bein’ temp’rance 
kills him in this part o’ town.” 

“Tom’s an awful nice man,” volun- 
teered Mrs. Milligan, “and Mis’ Gro- 
gan, she’s as good as gold, she is.” 
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“T dunno how I'd ever ’a’ got along 
when Radigan died, if Tom hadn't ‘a’ 
stood by,” said Mrs. Radigan. * “Twas 
him that helped git my insurance, and 
arranged with the A. O. U. W. about 
the funeral. I hope Tom won't feel 
hurt, us going by like that.” 

“They say he gives an awful good 
feed for a quarter,” commented Miss 
O’Riley crisply. 

“You ain’t at all 
swell restaurants, be 
Daddy McTaggert. 

Mrs. Radigan’s face brightened. 

“Say, daddy, I am for a fair,” she 


skeered of them 
ye?” quavered 


admitted. “Any of you folks feel like 
daddy and me?” 

Mrs. Milligan and Mrs. Howard 
nodded = shamefacedly. Even Miss 


O’Riley did not scoff at the idea with 
her usual spirit. 

“Wal, say then,” hazarded Mrs. Rad- 
igan, with a deprecating laugh, “how'd 
you feel if ] was to switch ye around, 
and take ye all back to the New Wal- 
dorf for dinner?” 

The sudden relief on the faces 
around her was answer enough, even 
without the eager chorus of assent, 
and, with a cheerful grin, the interested 
chauffeur turned around for at least 
the two hundredth time that day, to 
head back again to the purlieus of Mar- 
cella Street. 

The New Waldorf promptly turned 
itself inside out to do them honor. The 
waiter and the cashier smiled cordially, 
while Big Tom himself met them at the 
door with a grin almost as big as he 
was. 

“And how’s yerself, Mrs. Radigan?” 
he boomed jovially. “I hear ye've come 
into money, and are riding in ottymo- 
biles an’ wearing di’mond tararas. Is it 
a chef ye’re looking for this noon, 
ma’am ?” 

“Tt’s a dinner for six, and the best 
dinner you can give us, Tom Grogan,” 
responded the delighted Mrs. Radigan. 
“Make ye acquainted with my show- 
foor, Mr. Neil, Mr. Grogan. And the 
rest is your old friends, every one on 
em.” 

“Sure, an’ I misdoubted ye was pass- 

















ing me by for some swell restoorant 
downtown. But I might know Tom 
Radigan’s widdy would never go back 
on them as was his pallbearers.” 

Blushing guiltily, Mrs. Radigan 
waved aside Mr. Grogan’s compliments, 
and plunged into the business of the 
hour. 

“And is it a first-class dinner you'll 
be giving us to-day?” she demanded. 

“Ye can brand me as a liar from 
here to Californy, Mrs. Radigan, if the 
New Waldorf won’t give ye the best of 
service to be seen anywhere on the 
West Side, the finest of cooking—Mrs. 
Grogan herself operates the cook stove 
—and the biggest helpings of vittles 
give anywheres for the money.” 

But who could do justice to the ban- 
quet that Mrs. Radigan’s guests pro~ 
ceeded to enjoy? Words fail me when 
I attempt to chronicle even the gallan- 
try with which the gentlemen ceased 
crumbling oyster crackers into their 
own soups in order to pass them to 
the ladies; or the elegance with which 
the ladies quirked their little fingers 
over their teacups, or tucked their nap- 
kins into their necks, or buttered large 
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Not till her dying day will Mrs. Radigan cease to congratulate herself that she patronized the New 
Waldorf for her dinner party. 





slices of bread in mid-air and pressed 
them upon the gentlemen! And there, 
I haven’t even touched the subject of 
food! Nor the service of which Mr. 
Grogan was so justly proud. Not till 
her dying day will Mrs. Radigan cease 
to congratulate herself that she patron- 
ized the New Waldorf for her dinner 
party, rather than any ‘“‘toney, down- 
town caffee, where we wouldn’t have 
been no kind of toads in the puddle.” 
As the revelers, replete and happy, 
rolled luxuriously into Marcella Street, 
at two o'clock, they met a little figure 
in rusty black hurrying to the corner. 
“Where ye going in all this sun, Mis’ 
Beers?” screamed Mrs. Radigan, lean- 
ing perilously over the door. “You 
hain’t had your ride yet, an’ I’m going 
to finish the street right away.” 
The chauffeur and Mrs. 
stopped simultaneously. 
“Much obliged, I’m sure, Mis’ Radi- 
gan,” responded the little figure, “but 
I can’t go riding to-day. I’ve just had 


Beers 


word that Susy is going to get out of 
the hospital this afternoon, and I’ve 
got to go and bring her home in the 
street cars. 


She can’t hardly walk yet, 
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you know, Susy can’t. I dunno why 
they ever let her out so soon.” 

You could almost see the warm heart 
of Mrs. Radigan leap for joy in her 
bosom. 

“What are you talking about, Mis’ 
Beers?” she cried delightedly. “Little 
Susy just a-coming out of the hos- 
pital, and you bringing of her home in 
street cars, while I’ve got this elegant 
great ottymobile to use! Humph! Just 
wait a minute, Mis’ Beers, till I land 
my company, and I’ll whisk ye up for 
Susy before ye can say Jack Robinson.” 

“Jump right in now, Mis’ Beers,” 
shouted Daddy McTaggert, climbing 
stiffly down from his seat. “It ain’t 
only a stone’s throw to my house, and 
the land knows I’ve rode so much in 
this ottymobile to-day that I feel as if 
I was John D. himself.” 

The faded little face brightened as 
if the sun had suddenly flashed out on 
a dark day. 

“Oh, Mis’ Radigan! Oh, Daddy Mc- 
Taggert!” she cried. “I can’t never 
thank you, honest! To think I can 
bring Susy home in an auto! She'll 
think ’twas almost worth going to the 
hospital for, bless her heart! And say, 
she’ll have more of a ride than any of 
the other young ones, too, won’t she?” 

“Sure she will,” assented Mrs. Radi- 
gan beamingly. ‘“The Good Hope Hos- 
pital is way on the other side of the 
city. Good-by, Mis’ Milligan; good-by, 
Miss O’Riley; good-by, Mis’ Howard. 
Wish I could take all of ye along, but 
I s’pose we’ve got to have lots of room 
for an invaleed.” 

They still talk wonderingly at the 
Good Hope of the miracle that was per- 
formed under their eyes when little 
Susy Beers, pale, large-eyed, and tot- 
tering, was supported downstairs to her 
waiting mother and then, at the sight 
of the wonderful taxicab outside, 
skipped and danced down the walk and 
flung herself, pink with excitement, 
into the seat by the driver, shrieking: 
“T’m going home in a nottermobile! [’m 
going home in a nottermobile!’” till two 
nurses and an interne rushed out to ad- 
minister a sedative. 

But these trips through an earthly 
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paradise always come to an end, “or 
what’s a heaven for?’ and at three- 
thirty an ecstatic Susy was set down be- 
fore her mother’s door with the double 
prestige of an operation and an auto- 
mobile drive of unparalleled length 
with which to lord it over the “younger 
set” of Marcella Street. 

“What next?” demanded Mr. Neil, 
already transformed from an imper- 
turbable ‘“showfoor” into a bosom 
friend and boon companion. “You ain't 
never got to the country yet, Mis’ Radi- 
gan. Why don’t you take a run now 
out Scottsford way? There’s lots of 
time for that.” 

“T’d like to, fust rate,” answered Mrs. 
Radigan with just a shade of wistful- 
ness in her voice, “but there’s more 
than three loads waiting down, the 
street, this minute, an’ we mustn’t 
bridge none of Marcella Street’s noses 
on this day, nohow. And after that’s 
over, I’d kinder lotted on buying a set 
piece for Radigan and carrying it up 
to lay on his grave. I couldn’t afford 
none myself to the funeral, and I hate 
for him not to have no part in such 
a celebration.” 

But alas for the late Mr. Radigan 
and his funeral set piece! Hardly had 
his widow deposited the last of Mar- 
cella Street’s inhabitants at their’ doors 
when Mrs. Milligan rushed out of No. 
14, and flung herself weeping on the 
steps. Surely the tenant of No. 16 
could not pass by on the other side. 

“Whatever’s the matter, Mis’ Milli- 
gan?” she called anxiously, driving up 
to the curb. 

“It’s Timmy,” sobbed Mrs. Milligan. 
“He’s broke a plate-glass window in 
a store on Fairbanks Avenue, and the 
owner will send him off to jail unless 
I can rake up fifteen dollars on the 
spot. And where be I going to find 
fifteen dollars? It’s trouble enough to 
get fifteen cents together, though I go 
through Milligan’s pants pockets reg’lar 
every night after he’s in bed. I can't 
never hold up my head in Marcella 
Street again!” 

She buried her face in her apron and 
sobbed wildly. 

“Wal, if that ain’t a special Provi- 








dence now!” cried Mrs. Radigan joy- 
fully. “And me with fifteen dollars in 
my pocket just burning to be spent! 
Hop right into the otto, Mis’ Milligan, 
and off we'll go to Fairbanks Av’noo 
in a whisk, and pay for the window 
and bring Timmy home safe and 
sound,” 

It was half past five when the two 
women, with the repentant Timmy be- 
tween them, returned happily to Mar- 
cella Street, where there was more joy 
over the one sinner that had been res- 
cued in a taxicab than over the score 
or so of toiling “menfolks” who were 
returning wearily and virtuously on 
foot. 

Mrs. Radigan grasped’ the situation 
at once. 

“How much longer have I got?” she 
inquired. 

Mr. Neil leaned anxiously around the 
front of the car. 

“Say now, Mrs. Radigan,” he an- 
swered, “We'll call it till half past 
six, if you say so, and I’ll just run 
you and one other lady out to the parks. 
It’s lots like country there.” 

Mrs. Radigan shook her head firmly 
as she dismounted from the car. 

“Law me, Mr. Neil,” she responded, 
“hain’t I been selfish enough for one 
day without doing that on top of it? 
No, sir, I’ve got to begin to deny my- 
self somewheres. You start now just 
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running a bus up and down Marcella 
Street as long as the time that’s paid 
for lasts. I want these here poor men- 
folks to git some chance to cool off, too. 
Come on, Mike Murphy!” — she 
screamed. “You git up with the driver, 
and you, Sam Milligan, and all the rest 
of you boys. It'll do ye good after 
your hard day’s works!” 

That evening she sat in the dusk on 
her front steps, luxuriously talking 
over the events of the day with a 
friendly and admiring throng. 

“An’ I says to him, says I,” she re- 
peated, for at least the tenth time. 
“What would any sensible woman do,’ 
says I, ‘but go for a picnic into the 
country? And with that, he ups and 
grabs my pail, and another my scrub 
brush 

“Why, say, an’ you never did, did 
you?” interrupted a voice, with that 
unmistakable accent that indicates the 
coming of a new idea. 

“Never did what?” 

“Why, go into the country for a pic- 
nic, Mary Jane Radigan. You just 
stayed around here all day riding folks 





out. Say, that’s too bad!” 
“Pooh!” retorted Mrs. Radigan 
warmly. ‘What if I didn’t? There’s 


picnics and picnics in this world, I 
tell ye, an’ if I hain’t had a real picnic 
to-day, country or no country, nobody 
never did, that’s all.” 


ao Ce 


Pessimism Supreme 
SOMEBODY was discussing with Mrs. Josephus Daniels, the wife of the secre- 
tary of the navy, the disbelief and surprise with which new inventions are 
accepted by the public. Then Mrs. Daniels told this story: 
I think we take inventions more calmly and with greater encouragement 











than our forefathers did—as, for instance, when the steam engine first came into 
vogue. At that time a great-great-uncle of mine and his wife, dear as they could 
be, and interested in everything that went on, were watching the clumsy attempts 
of the engineer to staft one of these first steam engines. My skeptical great-great- 
uncle watched the tinkering for a while, and, turning to his wife, said: 

“Sallie, I tell you, they'll never start her!” 

Just as he spoke, the engine got under way with a tremendous noise, and 
started on a wilc career down the rude track. My great-great-uncle’s eyes nearly 
fell out of his head with astonishment, but he managed to shout: 

“Sallie, I tell you, theyll never stop her!” 
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ON SENTIMENT 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


T was at the moving-picture show, and as an entr’acte 
specialty a man with a mellow voice sang a foolish 
illustrated song about “I Miss You, Dearie, Now 

You’re Gone.” When the lights flashed up, everybody 
glanced furtively at everybody else, to see if handker- 
chiefs were out. 

In our vicinity none were; but in front of me a young 
man nudged another young man, his companion, and guf- 
fawed raucously. It seems that the first young man 
had caught the second young man sniffling, and that 
herein lay the joke. Of course the second young man 
felt like a culprit and was ashamed, as the first young 
man intended that he should be. 

But the query is: Why should we be ashamed of a 
good, honest tear, if we are not ashamed of a good, 
honest laugh? It struck me (I was seeing rather mistily 
at the time, owing to a change of temperature—a draft 
or something or other—affecting my glasses) that be- 
tween the youth who laughed and the youth who cried 
at the foolish song, there was much easier choice than 
was the case in “The Lady or the Tiger?” or its sequel. 
I felt that I knew which youth I should prefer as a friend. 
A chap who is not afraid to let sentiment get the upper 
hand of him occasionally may be trusted not to let mean- 
ness sit in the saddle for long at a time. 

[ know a dear old lady who says to her girls—and she 
has many: 

“If you are in doubt as to a young man, find out 
whether he is fond of dogs or cats or birds or horses. 
Any man who is kind to animals will not be very bad.” 

This is but a case in point; yet there are plenty of 
men and women who consider it unworthy of them to 
pay any attention to an animal. As a matter of fact, 
there are those who habitually give no thought to a 
sunset, a love story, music, or painting, and have only a 
perfunctory caress for little children. They live without 
any new sentiment, and they miss a great deal. 

The world needs sentiment. It needs tears as well as 
laughter; each is beneficent. But whereas almost any- 
body can laugh, the grown-up who dares to cry is rare, 
somehow. Yet why should we be ashamed of the dewy 
eye and not ashamed of the smile? 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































| You know, it is all regulated by custom. The English- 

man who is bred to a certain reserve that discourages 
‘kissing and that sort of thing—‘making a scene’’—in 
public, when he marches away, will rise and stand un- 
covered when the band plays “God Save the King.” We 
in this country are open and aboveboard with our fare- 
well caresses, but we are just learning to express our 
patriotism publicly in response to the signal of ‘‘America” 
and “The Star-spangled Banner.” 

Doesn’t it make one feel bigger and cleaner and 
sweeter and prouder, to proclaim, openly: ‘See, I love 
my country!” and, as openly: “See, I love these dear 
ones”? There is not much difference, as to quality of 
sentiment. We Americans do love our flag, and the 
Englishman is tremendously fond of his family. 

What’s the use in saving sentiment until it withers? 
Bottled up, it does about as much good as a miser’s gold. 
When the band plays “The Star-spangled Banner” or 
“There’s a Hot Time,” I wish I dared to swing my 
hat and cheer, and call out: 

“Hurray for the dear old flag of the finest land in 
the world! Hurray! Hurray! Long may she wave!” 

But that would not do, because people would stare, 
and say that I was crazy, and I would be much em- 
barrassed. It would be as bad as clapping, all alone, 
when the audience didn’t join; and that is terrible. 

When the sun sets particularly crimson and wonder- 
ful, I’d like to buttonhole people and say—if I dared to 
express myself: 

“Look at that! Look at that pageant, free for us 
all! Did you ever, ever see anything more beautiful? 
Let’s sit down right here and make pictures in it.” 

When, with the lights low, somebody sings “Just a 
Song at Twilight,” sings of parting and the might-have- 
been and the never-never, I, for one, would welcome this 
privilege of having a nice, quiet, silly little weep over 
nothing in especial, except that the melody seemed to 
demand it. The process rather cleanses both eyes and 
heart. I read the other day of a man whose tear ducts, 
the oculist discovered, had become entirely closed, so 
that minute tubes had to be inserted; for the tear fluid 
is very necessary to the eye. It is necessary to keep 
the heart soft, too; but I presume that there are a lot 
of us, both men and women, whose ducts of the heart 
and of the eyes both have got pretty well stopped. 

And when, in the twilight, or the moonlight. or i 
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lamplight, we sit with the Best Beloved, be she mother, 
or sister, or daughter, or wife; be he father, or brother, 
or son, or husband, let us frankly slip hand into hand 
and tell her, or him, how dear she, or he, is to us. Why 
not? Why side-step it, and postpone it, and daily omit 
it—and some time be ready with it, too late? Flowers 
and handkerchiefs at the funeral, and love words on the 
stone, are poor substitutes for the sentiment that might 
have been uttered by the lips, but wasn’t. When it comes 
out at last in above shape, it doesn't do nearly the good, 
to either party, that it would have done in warmer form. 

Sentiment bottled in the heart is, I say, about on a 
par with the miser’s gold. It is remarkable what an 
amount of sentiment is thus withheld from the world. 
It is remarkable how many of us deliberately withhold it, 
and pretend that we haven’t it, and even try hard to 
ignore it, until we have so smothered it back that “Thank 
you,” “Glad to see you,” “Nice day,” “Good luck to 
you,” “Pleasant journey,” “So long,” “Come again,” “Too 
bad,” and so forth and so forth, are the limits that we set. 

Yet there are mighty few of us but appreciate senti- 
ment in the other fellow, no matter how closely and 
jealously we guard our own, A sudden trace of senti- 
ment in the veriest old curmudgeon that scowls past 
changes his whole character to us. And when some- 
body stops us and shakes our hand, and keeps it, and 
says, roundly: ‘“‘Where have you been? I’ve missed 
you. I’ve wanted to talk with you”; or, “Goodness, but 
I'm glad to see you! How fine and sweet you look!” 
even so small a confession as that somehow puts us in a 
glow. 

The world needs sentiment, and more sentiment. It 
needs sentiment drawn forth by friendship and music 
and color and joy and sorrow and hope and gratitude 
and love. It needs old sentiment in new places, and 
new sentiment in old places. It needs more sentiment 
expressed, in lieu of so much sentiment to be taken for 
granted. It asks that we open up our breast, and let 
impressions soak in freely, so that the dried sponge of 
a heart within softens and swells, and we—and the 
world—know what a big, splendid heart it really is; and, 
for a’ that, not unmanly or unwomanly. 

The world needs more sentiment. It needs the word, 
and the grip, and the tear, and the smile, and the genu- 


ineness, and the candor that follows when “the heart 
speaketh.” | 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A Perfectly Strange Man 


By 5S. Carleton 


Author of “The Veranda,” “The Girl at Shining Tree,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


SUPPOSE this is really the story of 
what happened about me and Ah 
Lee and Mrs. Beverley Clare’s ten- 

thousand-dollar string of pearls at the 
Painted Star Inn. But I have to begin 
it with myself, and a perfectly strange 
man. 

Any kind of a man was the last thing 
in my head when I went into the San 
Ysidro Country Club to wait for Mrs. 
Clare. The only thing I did think of, 
where I sat alone in the big clubroom, 
close to one of the windows that open 
on the veranda, was that in front of 
me was a green tea table without any 
tea on it, and that I would have given 
worlds to ring for some. but there 
were uncertainties attached to the post 
of traveling as paid secretary and gen- 
eral factotum to Mrs. Beverley Clare, 
especially when her instructions to wait 
for her in a strange club had not in- 
cluded any mention of ordering my tea. 
I decided that it was best to go with- 
out. And I settled back in my lonely 
chair in the crowded room where I did 
not know one soul. 

I was used to it, and I was not think- 
ing of it. I yawned instead. It was 
no sinecure to be secretary to Mrs. 
Clare. She had a way of waking me 
at two in the morning for conversation, 
and since we had been in San Ysidro, it 
had been to confide in me about a man 
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whom she never called anything but 
“darling Jimmy’—though his name, in- 
cidentally, was Edwards. He had lent 
her the house that we had in San 
Ysidro, and she said that she was half 
engaged to him. She had a habit of 
being “half engaged,” but this time I 
imagined that there was fact under her 
nonsense. 

It was not from anything that I had 
seen of “darling Jimmy” himself— 
though she told me that he was fright- 
fully rich and good looking—for he 
was said to be over in the San Joaquin 
Valley looking after some ranching in- 
terests ; it was just his house. He must 
have been in earnest about marrying 
Mrs. Clare to have lent that to her. 
For it was the kind that you read about 
in novels, where the Russian prince 
comes to condescend to the American 
heroine, and finds her in rooms as beau- 
tiful—and with twice as much, heating 
—as his palace at home. 

I would have been contented in it for 
the whole winter, but Mrs. Clare ad- 
mired it for just one week. Then she 
informed me that of course she would 
die if anything came between her and 
“darling Jimmy,” whom she liked better 
than any man she had ever seen; but 
that all the same she was off the next 
day, with a party of three motor cars, 
for a week of horseback riding in one 
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Two hurrying Chinamen came around the corner from the back door. 


of the ranching valleys beyond the St. to be consoling her in the absence of 
Ynez Mountains, where a certain pink- ‘darling Jimmy’—had discovered a 
faced Mr. Bobby Devine—who seemed lonely inn, called the Painted Star. I 
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was to make all the arrangements, and 
be ready to start off in twenty-four 
hours, 

It may not sound like much of a 
day’s work for me, but it was. Mrs. 
Clare had no intention of trusting her- 
self to wild ranch horses, when tame 
ones could be procured from a livery 
stable. Horses for her and me had to 
be sent across the mountains, about half 
her wardrobe packed, and a fourth car 
hired to take me to the Painted Star in 
advance of the party; and I had seen 
to all of it before I went to the Coun- 
try Club to wait for Mrs. Clare. 

Somehow a wave of memory came 
over me where I sat by myself. It 
was not a year since I had been Molly 
Ravenel, of Ravenel in Kentucky, with 
people simply swarming round me at 
country clubs, and raving about my 
red-gold hair and blue eyes; and being 
just Mrs. Clare’s secretary was so dif- 
ferent that it was funny. But I didn’t 
laugh about it, for before I knew it, 
my eyes had filled up with tears—for 
the most awful, contemptible reason! 
Every woman in the room seemed to 
be sitting down in front of a tea tray; 
a heavenly—yes, heavenly !—smell of 
hot toast was in the air; and I wanted 
my tea. And before I could stop them, 
two hungry, tired tears had rolled down 
my cheeks. 

I brushed them furiously away, long 
before any of the women with the tea 
trays could have seen them; but, as I 
did it, it came over me that I’d heard 
a man’s step on the veranda at my 
elbow, and that some one out there 
might have taken in a girl who had no 
better sense than to cry because she 
wanted her tea. It was a minute be- 
fore I dared turn my head to look; but 
the veranda was empty. And as I 
thought it, I really jumped. <A waiter 
had put a green tea tray on my empty 
green table, with enough hot toast for 
half the room! 

“Tt’s not for me,’ 
“T didn’t order.” 

“Madam’s friend ordered, and paid,” 
said the man. 

He glanced at the veranda beside me, 
and I saw Mrs. Beverley Clare com- 
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I said stupidly. 


ing toward me. Naturally, I thought 
that explained my tea. But, before I 
could get out a word of thanks for it, 
she disabused me of that idea. 

“Heavens!” she said, fingering her 
big string of pearls that she always 
wears, and staring at my loaded tray 
till [ felt my face flame. “You needn’t 
have ordered tea! I don’t want any. 
All I wanted to see you for was to 
know if it’s all right about the livery- 
stable horses, and if you’re sure you 
picked out good ones.” 

I was sure, but I could hardly get 
it out; for the only thing in my head 
was my inexplicable tea tray! I hadn’t 
ordered it; Mrs. Clare certainly had 
not; but—who had? And, in one flash, 
I knew! It was not imagination that 
some one had seen me from the ve- 
randa when I was idiot enough to cry. 
I had heard a man’s step there, and 
heard, too, a man’s low voice with a 
quick order in it. And, whoever he 
was, he had sent me my tea! 

It was not a thing that I could con- 
fess to Mrs. Beverley Clare about a 
perfectly strange man. She would have 
thought that it was impertinence; and 
something told me that it was not, 
but just that some one had been kind 
to me. I would never know who he 
was, and Well, of course, I ought 
to have forgotten him; but I didn’t! 
At least, not till late the next day, when 
I got out of a hired motor in front 
of the Painted Star Inn, and a hundred 
miles from San Ysidro. Then, I must 
say, he went out of my head with a 
jerk. 

Mrs. Clare’s borrowed house in San 
Ysidro had been lovely; the day’s run 
through the mountains—even alone 
with a hired chauffeur and half a ton 
of luggage—had been one joy after an- 
other as we climbed lonely passes in 
the mountain silence, or slipped through 
green valleys where live oaks crowded 
great sycamores that shone startling 
black and silver in the sun; but the 
beauty of the Painted Star Inn took 
away my breath. Alone in a lonely 
valley, miles from anywhere, the quiet 
round it was something that I felt I had 
to listen to; but for a moment I could 
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only stare. Old adobe, covered with 
cloth-of-gold roses and heliotrope, and 
backed with great cottonwoods, the inn 
was a place to dream of, as it stood soli- 
tary under the high silver-blue and apri- 
cot of a California sunset sky. 

But I suddenly remembered that I 
had not come out to admire inns. My 
car had to be unloaded, because the 
chauffeur was taking it back to San 
Ysidro that night; I had to see that 
rooms and dinner were ready for Mrs. 
Clare’s party of twelve people; and, so 
far, there did not seem to be one liv- 
ing soul round the Painted Star. 

I was wondering blankly if the place 
could be deserted, when two hurrying 
Chinamen came around the corner from 
the back door. They had a rattled sort 
of look, as if they had been disturbed 
in something, and were pulling them- 
selves together. The first one said hast- 
ily that ““Mistel Gomez,” who kept the 
inn, was away, but that everything 
would be “all lite’ for Mrs. Clare; but 
I hardly heard him, for I was staring 
at the second man, and he at me. 

“Why, dh Lee!” I gasped. 

And he jerked out, “Missy!” 

Then we shook hands, and I was so 
glad to see him that I smiled all over 
my face. For he was nobody in the 
world but the man who had once been 
Uncle Henry Ravenel’s servant—the 
Henry Ravenel who knew more about 
China than any man in America, and 
wrote the astounding book about Chi- 
nese poisons that made him famous. I 
knew Ah Lee had gone out to Cali- 
fornia when Uncle Henry died, but it 
. was a blessed surprise and relief to 
see him, for I felt that he would have 
everything lovely for Mrs. Clare—and 
me. 

Chinamen never say much; I couldn’t 


tell whether he was glad to see me or: 


not. He hesitated as he led the way 
into the inn, as if he were listening to 
something, and I heard the click and 
catch of a tin-pan runabout—the one- 
lunged kind that crawl around country 
roads—going away from the back door. 
It wasn’t a sound that concerned me, 
and, anyhow, I had no time to think 
about it; for, for the next hour, Ah 
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Lee kept me busy giving orders. He 
said that he and Ah Sing, the cook, 
were the only servants round the place ; 
but they certainly had things ‘all lite” 
for Mrs. Clare, even to a fire in the 
square entrance hall because it was 
chilly. But when everything was ready, 
and Mrs. Clare and her party had ar- 
rived and were sitting down to a good 
dinner, I was not pluming myself on 
it; for, so far as I was concerned, 
things were all wrong. 

There were no horses at the Painted 
Star for Mrs. Clare’s friends to ride. 
And the man who had come out from 
San Ysidro with her own two hired 
ones had skipped back there with my 
chauffeur in the car that had brought 
me out, and there was not a soul around 
the inn who could even saddle them. 
Since there was nothing to do but ride, 
both things together meant the ruin 
of Mrs. Clare’s party; and for a mo- 
ment I stood hesitating in the dining- 
room door, wondering how I could ever 
go in and tell her about it. 

It was an odd room, nearly all win- 
dows without any blinds. In the mid- 
dle of it, Mrs. Clare’s party sat at a 
table that was all roses and unshaded 
oil lamps. And, even worried as I was, 
it struck me as rather a pretty sight. 
Most of the women were nice looking, 
and Mrs. Clare herself was perfectly 
lovely in a white lace frock out of one 
of her four trunks, and—of all things— 
her  ten-thousand-dollar string of 
pearls! She always wore them, in sea- 
son and out; and to-night I had to al- 
low that they did make just the right 
gleam between her white gown and her 
dark hair, if they were unsuitable. 

And suddenly, where I stood with 
no one noticing me, I had a funny start. 
There were only the two Chinamen at 
the inn. I could hear Ah Sing frying 
something in the kitchen, Ah Lee was 
waiting at table, and—I thought I saw 
a third Chinaman, staring in through 
the window at Mrs. Clare and her 
pearls. Then I felt an idiot. There was 
no one outside the window. It was 
just empty, black glass, and what I had 
seen in it was only the reflection of Ah 
Lee, standing behind Mrs. Clare’s chair. 














I remembered that I had to face her 
with the news that there were no ranch 
horses to be had, and no man to take 
care of her hired ones. And I could 
hardly believe my ears when I had 
done it. Mrs. Clare did not mind one 
bit! Horses, and the riding she had 
come all the way to the Painted Star 
for, were the last things in her head. 
She wasn’t even going to stay at the 
inn; there was an old-fashioned rodeo 
to be held at Tia Susana, two days’ run 
from the Painted Star, and she and all 
her party meant to go to it. She was 
going to leave me where I| was, and pick 
me up on her way back to San Ysidro. 
As for the hired horses, I would have 
to find a man to look after them till 
the livery stable sent out to take them 
home. 

I was used to being disposed of when 
Mrs. Clare did not want me, but next 
morning, when she and her party had 
gone, I could have danced. Two days’ 
journey to Tia Susana, and two days 
back, with the rodeo in between, meant 
that I would have a whole week’s holi- 
day, with nothing to do but amuse my- 
self! And suddenly, before I knew it, 
I did something that turned me scarlet 
with shame—Z/ wished that I could have 
had that holiday in San Ysidro, and 
have found out who the man was who 
had sent me my tea! 

It was abominable of me to remem- 
ber him like that, and I put him straight 
out of my head. I had plenty of things 
to do, without making an idiot of my- 
self. The four trunks that Mrs. Clare 
had left behind had to be repacked, be- 
cause she had dug things for Tia Su- 
sana out of every one of them, and I 
had to find some one to look after my 
hired horses. There was no one in the 
house who could do it. I knew Ah Lee 
couldn’t, though he said he had fed 
them that morning; Ah Sing was just 
stupid; and Gomez was still away. So 


I went down to the big sunny stable my- 
self, and in the doorway I just stood 
and stared. 

There was a ladder at the opposite 
end, leading up to a hayloft, and a long 
row of stalls, vacant except for my 
two horses. 


I stood rooted to the floor. 
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Those horses had never even been bed- 
ded down! And if Ah Lee had fed 
them, he But I heard my own 
voice, out loud: 

“My heavens, that’s blood, dripping 
from their mouths!” 

I went to the nearest one, and as I 
looked at the stuff it had been chew- 
ing, I half laughed and half cried. Ah 
Lee had fed them unthrashed barley 
straw, and their mouths were one mass 
of needle-sharp barley spines, every 
spine drawing blood! I rolled my 
sleeves back, and began to talk to the 
bay horse I stood by; and he let me 
work at those spines till I had them 
nearly all out of his mouth. The other 
horse was a big gray, pretty cross and 
fretty with the pain in his poor gums. 
I didn’t feel any too sure that I could 
hold him by the nose and rummage in 
his mouth for spines, but I knew that 
I had to. I said: 

“So, brother, I’m coming to- you!” 

But as I went round the end of his 
stall, I stopped dead. 

There was a tall, clean-made man 
standing behind him—come, as far as 
I could see, from nowhere. And, be- 
fore I had even time to look up at him, 
he spoke to me placidly: 

“T expect you'd better let me get: at 
that horse! He is rather a handful 
for you to manage. I hope I didn’t 
startle you, but I saw you from the 
loft and came down.” 

I'd been so put out that I had never 
thought of being startled. I said: 

“T don’t know what possessed Ah 
Lee to give unthrashed barley straw to 
horses!” 

“They feed it out here,” said the 
man. 

I didn’t realize that I had moved out 
of his way, but I must have, because 
he was at the gray’s head. 

“Well, these are Eastern horses, and 
not used to it!” I was still upset, and 
I forgot myself. “I picked them out on 
purpose, because I knew Mrs. Beverley 
Clare could never sit on a Western 
horse. Of course I meant to ride the 
gray myself.” 

“Ye-es.”” He did not turn, and he 
spoke absent-mindedly, as: if he were 
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Mrs. Clare’s party sat at a ms ne was all ross ae unshaded oil lamps. 


thinking of something about a hundred 
miles away. “Well, their mouths will 
be all right by to-morrow! But you’d 
better get some other hay to feed them 
on, unless you mean to put them out 
on grass.’ 

“T can’t! I couldn’t even catch them 
—and I want to ride them!” 

I looked ecrossly at the back view of 


the stranger who had literally dropped 
down on me. He was tall, and rather 
shabby, in a flannel shirt without any 
collar, and old boots, and breeches; but 
he looked like a gentleman in spite of 
his clothes, and I thought that he might 
know more about the country than Ah 
Lee. 

“I’m going to be alone here for a 
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week,” I said, “and Mrs. Beverley Clare 
told me to hire a man to look after her 
horses. I suppose you couldn’t tell me 
where to get one?” 

“T’m afraid ” He turned round 
to answer me, and checked himself with 
a funny, surprised jerk. “Great Scott!” 
he said under his breath, and perfectly 
blankly. 

But he could not have meant any- 
thing about me, for after the one second 
when his eyes had met mine, he stood 
staring past me, as if he were still 
thinking of something else. Whether 
he was or not, he was rather startlingly 
good looking. His face was smooth, 
and very sunburnt, though an odd little 
color had flicked up in it, and the very 
last thought that I wanted flew through 
my head—it was just that sort of man 
that I should have liked to have thought 
had sent me my tea that day in San 
Ysidro! 

I was furious at remembering him 
for the second time that day. I was 
telling myself scornfully that that lean 
kind of man was not the sort any one 
ever saw in a country club, when his 
eyes came back to mine abruptly. 

“T’ll be about here myself for a few 
days,” he drawled. “I'll see to your 
horses till you get some one.” 

I said that I couldn’t let a stranger 
go to all that trouble; but he only shook 
his head. 

“It’s no trouble! Besides, I’m not 
exactly a stranger, you know. I have 
a ranch not far off, and Gomez will 
tell you I’m used to horses. I 24 

But if he had been going to say 
something more, he stopped. I think 
I had stared at him too hard. Being 
used to horses didn’t seem any reason 
why he should worry with mine. I 
was just going to say that I could not 
think of allowing it, when something in 
his flannel shirt, and his air of care- 
less capability made me change my 
mind. Taking help from a neighbor- 
ing rancher was different from taking 
it from an idle man in gentleman’s 
clothes; even Mrs. Clare would see 
that. I mumbled that it was much too 
kind of him, and that, of course, I could 








saddle for myself next day, if I wanted 
to ride. 

He said that was all right, still in that 
funny little absent way, and stood wait- 
ing, as if he thought that [ would say 
something more. But I would not have 
gone on talking to him, even if I had 
not remembered that I had _ never 
touched Mrs. Beverley Clare’s trunks. 
I went straight off to see about them, 
and I saw the strange rancher looking 
after me as I turned away. I had a 
horrid idea that he might think I had 
gone to ask Gomez about him—for I’d 
never told him that Gomez was away, 
and of course, for all I knew, he might 
have been a horse thief—but that was 
not what was in my mind. I felt quite 
certain that I could trust the man I had 


left in the stable; and besides, I had ° 


suddenly realized that I could not have 
asked about him if Gomez had been at 
home—for he had forgotten to tell me 
his name! 

As I thought it, I pulled up in Mrs. 
Clare’s deserted bedroom, with all rec- 
ollection of the strange rancher wiped 
out of my brain. Before me were the 
open trunks that Mrs. Clare had left 
with me, because all that crowded car 
would hold was a suit case; and on the 
top tray of the first one—tossed in like 
a hairpin or an old glove—was her 
ten-thousand-dollar string of pearls! 

All I could do was stare at them. 
I knew that she had left them behind 
without a thought, as she would have 
left anything else; but I*knew, too, that 
if anything happened to them, I would 
be responsible, and I did not know 
where in the world to put them. There 
was only a common lock on the trunk 
that they lay in, and my suit case was 
no better. I picked up the lovely, un- 
welcome things, and wound them 
around my neck inside my shirt waist, 
where I stood opposite the door that I 
hadn’t quite closed. And_ suddenly, 
paralyzingly, I had no pleasure in hay- 
ing been left alone at the Painted Star. 
I had not heard anything; I had not 
looked up; but I knew that through the 
crack of the door a man’s face had 
peered in on me, where I stood with a 
ten-thousand-dollar string of pearls. 
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i had a lightning impression that it 
had been a Chinaman. [I said to myself 
that it must have been Ah Lee, come 
to do the room, and I flew out into the 
passage to see. There was not a soul 
there, Ah Lee or any one else. But at 
the very end of it—slowly, unmistak- 
ably—I saw a door close; a little door 
that looked like the head of a back- 
stairs. I had it open in two seconds to 
call Ah Lee, and stood like a fool. 
There was no Ah Lee there, and there 
was no backstairs. There was just a 
perfectly empty room, with a shut win- 
dow, two chairs, and a table; and as I 
stared in through the doorway, a queer 
scent made me catch my breath. It 
was faint—which was no wonder, if 
I had known it, since it was two nights 
old—but oddly sweet and suffocating. 
It madé me feel so choked that I went 
straight over to open the window be- 
fore I looked around that puzzlingly 
empty room, and as I turned, in the 
clean air that swept in, I stood para- 
lyzed. The room was not empty ; there 
was a sofa hidden behind the door that 
I had pushed open—and on the sofa 
was a man. 

I knew that it was he who had come 
into that room just before me, and for 
one silly, heart-stopping second I won- 
dered if he was going to grab me, and 
Mrs. Clare’s pearls. Then my knees al- 
most went from under me with relief, 
for I saw that he couldn’t grab any- 
body. He had just dropped on that 
sofa before I came in, as if he were 
drunk or faint; and I had not far to 
look to see which, for there was a bot- 
tle of whisky on the floor beside him. 

Over the sofa, on the wall, was a 
safe; and, with the two things, the 
truth flashed over me. The man was 
Gomez, the innkeeper, and he hadn’t 
been away at all, but lying in his room, 
drunk. And it was he who had peered 
in on me in Mrs. Clare’s room, not to 
spy on any pearls, but just on the aim- 
less ramble of a drunken man. 

Ah Lee had lied to keep his secret; 
so I supposed I had better be quiet 
about it, too; but I was back in Mrs. 
Clare’s room, with Gomez’s door shut 
behind me, as quick as I knew how. I 
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wasn’t the least bit proud of my ad- 
venture, or of my silly scare about Mrs. 
Clare’s pearls. They were a responsi- 
bility, of course, but I was used to re- 
sponsibility, and after I was sure that 
they were securely clasped around my 
neck, I never gave them another 
thought. ; 

Anyhow, two other things took my 
mind off them. The first of them was 
a dream that I had that night—of noth- 
ing in the world but that faint scent 
that had hung round Gomez’s room. I 
dreamed that it was in mine, not faint 
any more, but deadly sweet; but what 
worried me was that I felt I ought to 
know what it was, and that the crazy 
runabout I had heard the evening I ar- 
rived had something to do with it. Both 
ideas were nonsense, I thought then— 
but I will go on about that later. For 
now, the second thing that occupied me 
was—my strange rancher! 

I suppose other girls would have 
done differently, but I have to put down 
the truth. He was standing on the 
veranda when I went out next morning, 
looking oddly well dressed, for all his 
old clothes; and as he saw me, a kind 
of wholesome smile came into his eyes. 
They were very dark hazel—I hadn't 
noticed it before—and they met mine 
nicely and plainly, as if I had been a 
boy. He said he’d thought I might care 
to ride; and for one minute I didn’t 
know what to do. Behind him, shin- 
ing in the sun from care and grooming, 
were my two horses, both with saddles 
on—and I realized that my nameless 
rancher meant to ride with me. 

I ought to have said that there was 
no need of dragging him out with me, 
but somehow I didn’t. Before I knew 
it, I was up on the gray horse, and 
riding away with an utterly unknown 
man. 

California on a spring morning is not 
far from paradise. The air fairly glit- 
tered round me; the gray horse danced 
as if he were on springs; and my 
strange rancher took charge of both of 
us. He rode better than any man I 
ever saw, and he certainly led the way 
into the most heavenly country—first 
over crooked trails, where we wound 
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that it was lunch time. 
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We pulled up, at last, by a brawling mountain river, and I could hardly believe my watch when I saw 
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between silver-patched sycamores at a 
foot’s pace; then out into wide valleys 
where we galloped, side by side, and I 
really held my breath as he swooped 
from his saddle to pick me sprays of 
purple flowers that smelled like violets, 
and he laughed when I begged him not 
to. We pulled up, at last, by a brawling 
mountain river, and [ could hardly be- 
lieve my watch when I saw that it was 
lunch time. 

I was beginning to say that we must 
turn at once, when my nameless rancher 
remarked matter-of-factly that he 
usually rested his horse here when he 
rode over from his ranch, and that he 
had brought lunch in his saddlebag. He 
had; and I sat down by that racing, 
gravelly river, in the sun and the glit- 
tery air, and ate it—alone with a per- 
fect stranger—that day, and the next, 
and the day after; till I forgot that I 
wasn’t Molly Ravenel and my own mis- 
tress, but just Mrs. Clare’s secretary. 
It was the strange rancher who brought 
it back to me, on the fourth evening, 
when we’d got home from the longest 
ride we’d ever had. 

I never saw him in the evenings, as a 
rule; first, because I’d decided that all 
day was quite enough to spend with 
him, and second because he never came 
in to his dinner till I’d finished. and 
gone upstairs. But that evening I was 
in no hurry to go to bed. For two 
nights running, I had been dreaming 
that silly dream again, about the queer 
scent in my room; and though I forgot 
it in the daytime, it was different at 
night, when I rernembered Gomez lying 
in his room that [ knew he had never 
come out of. I wanted something to 
take my mind off dreams. After din- 
ner I went down into the honey-colored 
dusk to get a book that I’d left on the 
veranda, and my strange rancher was 
standing there, his tall head outlined 
against the pale stars that were just 
beginning to show. And as he saw 
me, he spoke up suddenly, in that queer 
way that he had when he seemed to be 
thinking of other things: 

“Miss Molly, would you like to live 
in San Ysidro every winter?” 

I forgot the book I’d come for, and 
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the silly dream that had sent me for it. 
It had honestly struck me like a blow 
that I had to go back to San Ysidro— 
and Mrs. Clare—in three days! 

“T don’t know,” I began. “I was 
only there for a week.” 

And suddenly I didn’t see why I 
shouldn’t ask questions, too. Here I 
was spending all my days with a man, 
and | didn’t even know his name! Yet 
it was not that I wanted to ask him— 
first. I said: 

“You remember the day you dropped 
down on me in the stable? Why did 
you jump, and say ‘Great Scott!’ that 
first time you turned to speak to me?” 

He almost jumped again. | Then he 
drawled : 

“You'll be angry. But you see, you 
had blue eyes, and they gave me a start! 
I’d thought you had brown ones.” 

“But you never saw me before—to 
think anything!” 

“Perhaps not.” He was so grave that 
somehow he was not the least bit im- 
pertinent. “But brown eyes generally 
go with your sort of hair, and—I don’t 
like the color! I might not have stayed 
here that day, if your 

He stopped short, perhaps because it 
was pretty point-blank to say that he 
would not have wanted to stay if my 
eyes had not been blue, but all the 
same it confused me to think of 
a sensible rancher deciding to stay and 
groom horses for a silly reason like the 
color of my eyes. I asked another ques- 
tion as fast as I could: “Do you know 
that you have never told me your 
name ?” 

“My name?” he repeated blankly. 
“Why, I thought you knew it! It’s 
Edwards.” 

I stared, just as blankly. Edwards 
was the name of Mrs. Clare’s fiancé. 
But the tall, flannel-shirted rancher who 
stood between me and the stars, rolling 
cigarettes with the ends of the capable 
fingers that had been grooming my 
horses for days, was not likely to be 
any relation to Mrs. Clare’s “darling 
Jimmy,” who had lent her a house full 
of priceless things, and had probably 
never cleaned a horse in his life. 
“How funny!” I said, laughing. “I 
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don’t mean your name being Edwards; 
only a namesake of yours has lent his 
house in San Ysidro to Mrs. Clare, and 
she’s engaged to him.” 

“Mrs. Clare is?” 

For the first time, my strange rancher 
sounded stupid. 

“Half engaged,” I said without think- 
ing. ‘But she said it would kill her 
if anything came between her and 
him.” 

“It would what? What on earth did 
she What kind of anything?” 

“She made me swear / wouldn’t any- 
how,” I said flippantly; and then I re- 
membered that I was talking about Mrs. 
Clare in a way that I had no right to 
do. ‘That was just nonsense, of 
course,” I said soberly. “I never have 
anything to do with Mrs. Clare’s 
friends, in the first place; and in the 
second, she has been kind to me. I 
wouldn’t look at her Mr. Edwards”’— 
I had nearly said “darling Jimmy”— 
“even if he were likely to want me to.” 

“No! I suppose—you wouldn’t!” 

It was every word my Mr. Edwards 
said, and it doesn’t sound much like a 
bombshell; but—that very second—I 
think J knew! However he had hap- 
pened on the Painted Star and me, it 
was just “darling Jimmy” who had 
been taking care of me for four days 
—the man who was going to marry 
Mrs. Clare! Somehow the thing par- 
alyzed me. It was not that I had 
thought anything silly about him; I 
hadn’t thought about him at all—I had 
just liked him. But I wished dully 
that he had explained who he was, and 
that he had only stayed on at the 
Painted Star to wait for Mrs. Clare, 
instead of talking about my eyes. 

IT meant to say something about her 
being back soon, and that he was un- 
lucky to have missed her, but I didn’t; 
for something seemed to choke me. 
Without knowing it, I put up my hand 
and tore Mrs. Clare’s pearls, that I’d 
forgotten, right out of the low collar 
of my waist, till I could breathe. I 
said: 

“T—Mrs. Clare—thought you were 
over in the San Joaquin!” 

“JT don’t own an acre in the San Joa- 
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quin; I’ve a string of ranches here.” 
But somehow his voice startled me. 
“Molly, I’ve got to tell you something. 
I can’t let you think re 

3ut what, I didn’t hear. The inn 
door flew open behind us, with a stream 
of yellow light cutting between me and 
him, and somebody screamed out: 

“T’ve been robbed. I tell you I’ve 
been robbed!” 

Mrs. Clare’s| Mr. Edwards—l 
couldn’t call him my strange rancher 
any more—wheeled like a cat. 

“What in the world Why, it’s 
Gomez!” he exclaimed blankly ; “either 
cracked or drunk! I thought he was 
away.” 

It was Gomez, and both of us stood 








staring at him. If he had opened the . 


door to come out, he had changed his 
mind, and was staggering round the en- 
trance hall, grabbing at the furniture to 
keep on his feet, and screaming at Ah 
Lee and Ah Sing, who were trying to 
quiet him. ; 

“Where on earth’s he been, to come 
back like this ?’”’ Mr. Edwards muttered, 
and I remembered what I’d been hold- 
ing my tongue about. 

“He hasn’t been away at all,” I 
blurted. ‘“He’s just been up in his 
room.” 

“Seems to have been busy there,” 
said Mr. Edwards; and he stood lis- 
tening to Gomez raving at the two 
Chinamen. 

He’d been robbed, he yelled, four 
days ago—and I realized that that was 
the day I’d come. He’d had nearly a 
thousand dollars in his safe, and Ah 
Lee or Ah Sing had let in some man 


who'd stolen it, after he’d drugged | 


Gomez so that he could neither speak 
nor move and had lain on his bed like 
a log ever since. 

He pointed at Ah Lee. 

“You must have left the house un- 
locked,”’ he howled, “or no one could 
have got in! And you knew I was 
poisoned, with x 





But his tongue only rattled, instead 


of making a word, and he fell down 
senseless on the floor. 

Mr. Edwards didn’t say anything. 
But something had flashed over me. 
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“That scent?’ IT said, at the top of 


my voice. “I don’t believe he’s been 
drinking at all. I believe he was 
drugged !” 


I must have sounded as if I were out 
of my wits, for Ah Lee jumped as if 
I had hit him, and even Mr. Edwards 
stared. Only Ah Sing stood like an 
image. 

“Mistel Gomez dlink,” he said, in his 
high singsong. 

And Mr. Edwards nodded, as he 
turned to me. 

“T fancy that’s right,’ he agreed. 
“But I'll see. If you'll stay here, I'll 
be back in a minute.” 

He picked up Gomez as if he had 
been a baby, and carried him upstairs. 
I sat down on the first chair I came to. 
Somehow, I felt certain that Gomez 
had been robbed. I didn’t believe that 
the Chinamen were mixed up in it, 
especially Ah Lee—but I did think that 
they knew all about it, and were afraid 
to tell. And, involuntarily, I had a per- 
fectly crazy feeling that 7 knew all 
about it, too; and that the thief, if there 
had been one, had been a strange China- 
man! 

The idea gave me such a funny start 
that I sobered down in one second. I 
had no earthly reason to be thinking of 
any Chinaman. There had been the 
man, of course, that [ thought I’d seen 
staring in the dining-room window at 
Mrs. Clare’s pearls, and the face that 
had peered in on them and me through 
the crack of her bedroom door; but the 
first had been just the reflection of Ah 
Lee, as he waited on the table, and the 
second nobody but Gomez himself. And 

‘I suddenly felt a perfect fool to have 
called out as I had about that queer 
scent in Gomez's room. It hadn’t 
smelled like a drug—only like stalish 
joss sticks, really. And as I realized 
it, Mr. Edwards came back. 

“What did you mean just now, about 
scent?” he asked unexpectedly. 

But all I could truly say was that I’d 
smelled something sweet in Gomez’s 
room, and thought it might have been 
a drug. It sounded silly, and Mr. Ed- 
wards shook his head. 


“There’s no scent in his room now, 
anyhow,” he said. “And goodness 
knows if he’s been robbed, or not! His 
safe’s swept clean, but there might 
never have been anything in it. If 
there was, he'll never see it again. If 
Ah Lee had only told me that he was 
drinking all this time, instead of lying 
that he was away, I might have found 
out something,” impatiently, “but the 
thief’s probably in San Francisco by 
now.” 

I jumped; I couldn’t help it. Ah Lee, 
whom I’d thought was upstairs, was be- 
hind me, and whispering, past me, to 
Mr. Edwards. 

“P’laps not,” he said. “P’laps come 
back to-mollow. Missy,” he pointed 
straight at my throat, “have pea’ls!” 

My hand flew up to them before I 
knew it, and Mr. Edwards stared at 
them, and me, as if he could not believe 
his eyes. I think both of us had for- 
gotten Mrs. Clare, but I remembered 
her now. 

“They’re Mrs. Clare’s,” I said 
blankly. “You don’t think anything 
could—happen to them?” 

I may sound a fool for taking a 
strange man for granted, as being Mrs. 
Clare’s Mr. Edwards; but there are 
some things that you know are true, 
and I knew that. And I knew it better 
when he only shook his head. 

“No,” he said at last. “TI believe the 
whole thing is rubbish.” 

He glanced at Ah Lee, who nodded 
quietly, and disappeared in the back of 
the house. 

“Ah Lee isn’t in it, anyhow,” he 
added matter-of-factly—and if I didn’t 
agree with him, | hadn’t an earthly rea- 
son for saying so—“or he wouldn’t 
have mentioned pearls. But, if you’re 
the least bit nervous about them, I'll 
run you into San Ysidro in my car, 
now.” 

“Your car?” I said feebly. I hadn’t 
known he had one, but it was not that 
I was thinking of. “You don’t think 
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any one could come round here to steal, 
in a lame runabout!” I exclaimed—and 
I didn’t even know why—“at night ?” 
‘He stared; then he laughed. 
“Not if you mean the click-and-catch 
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ruin that arrives 
every morning at AW 
daylight! That’s @& mr a 
Thompson, the truck- ya, A 
farm man, with vege- ‘ 
tables. And it’s my AN 
car I’m talking about 
now. It’s down in 
the onion shed. I'd 
been over to San 
Ysidro from my 
ranch the day before 
you got here, and 
that’s how 1| a 
But he stopped. “I 
happened to stop here 
on my way back,” he 
finished, in a different 
voice. “And if you'd 
like to use my car, | 
could take you into 
San Ysidro the first 
thing in the morning. 
I'll explain to Mrs. 
Clare.” 

1 would never have 
done it, of course, 
even if he had not 
come out so casually 
with Mrs. Clare’s 
name. Il knew that 
there was something 
queer about the 
Painted Star, and 
that Mrs. Clare would 
never forgive me if I 
risked her pearls, and 
I wasn’t so sure about 
Ah Lee’s bland inno- 
cence as Mr. Edwards was; but 

“I couldn’t possibly go—like that, 
I said. 

“Do you mean you're not sure 
enough—of me?” Mrs. Clare’s Mr. 
Edwards sounded perfectly blank. “I 
am Jimmy Edwards, Molly! I should 
have told you so long ago, only I 
thought you knew it. And I want to 
talk about that, too. Did Mrs. Clare,” 
sharply, “tell you that she was half en- 
gaged to me?” 

I nodded. 

“You—you lent her the house, be- 
sides,” | stammered. 

“Then she—knew better!” He ig- 
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“T’ve been aa I tell you I’ve been robbed!” 


nored the house. “Look here, Molly, 
did she never tell you that she was 
‘half engaged’ to any one else?’ 

I turned scarlet. There had been 
Tommy Lester, of course, and old Mr. 
Archer. sut- 

“You see,” said Mr. Edwards, as 
coolly as if I had spoken out, instead 
of thinking. “As for the house, I had 
a mighty different reason for lending 
that—but that doesn’t matter. What 
does matter is that It’s you I love, 
Molly ; it isn’t Mrs. Clare!” 

And suddenly I realized his eyes; 
they were so close, as he bent his tall 
head to me. Their clear hazel had 
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turned to a warm darkness, and for a 
moment the look in them turned me 
pale with happiness. Then—I was 
frightened, down to the roots of my 
heart. 

“Mrs. Clare,” I thought, just as if 
I were drowning, and had to make my- 
self swim, “Mrs. Clare trusted me! 
She said that it would kill her if any- 
thing came between her and Jimmy 
Edwards.” 

I remembered that perfect house at 
San Ysidro, that Mrs. Clare was not 
so rich as she looked, that she loved 
the man beside me, and I knew what 
she would think. I clutched, madly, for 
any straw that would keep me from 
betraying her; and that second, I don’t 
know why, I remembered the strange 
man who had sent me my tea at the 
San Ysidro Club—and I saw how I 
could use him! 

“Don’t say it,” I whispered, because 
I always have to whisper when I tell 
a lie. “It’s not all a question of you 
and Mrs. Clare! I—I liked a man in 
San Ysidro.” 

“You liked ” But I couldn't 
watch his eyes change. “Who?” 

“Oh, just a man!” 

I could only whisper that, too. I 
had decided long ago that he must 
have been some kind old gentleman 
with white whiskers, but I couldn’t say 
that; still less that I had never seen 
him. But I had no need to say any- 
thing. Mr. Edwards stood up, very 
tall, and far away from me. 

“T see,” he returned quietly. “I 
don’t believe, really, that either you or 
Mrs. Clare’s pearls are in any danger 
here, but I shall sleep in this hall till 
she comes back. So far, at least, I can 
take care of you.” 

I couldn’t answer; somehow I was 
tired of being taken care of by strange 
men. I went up to bed. And [ sup- 
pose I should have wondered if Mrs. 
Clare’s pearls really were safe, or if 
Ah Lee had meant his warning about 
them, but I didn’t. All I could think of 
was that my strange rancher was just 
Mrs. Clare’s “darling Jimmy,” and that 
I had stopped his caring for me with 
a lie. 





I lay down on my bed without even 
undressing, and I must have gone to 
sleep, for the first thing I knew I was 
waking up—thinking that I’d heard 
the lame runabout that I’d dreamed of 
almost ever since I came; that a strange 
Chinaman was standing in my doorway ; 
and that Ah Lee, from somewhere close 
to me, was whispering to me, insist- 
ently, to run! But somehow I wasn’t 
interested in any of it. I was watching 
my lamp, which seemed to be burning 
blue, and realizing—placidly, and with- 
out the least bit of worry—that the 
silly dream that had haunted me was 
coming true! My room was full of 
thick incense; sweet, and But I 
felt too soothed and sleepy to find the 
other word. 

It did not occur to me that presently 
I would be unconscious, like Gomez, 
and that when I came to, Mrs. Clare’s 
pearls would be gone; merely that the 
whole business about them and Go- 
mez’s stolen money had come perfectly 
clear to me, as I lay without even 
wanting to move, and that all of it was 
Chinese. It was no truck-farm run- 
about that I had heard at night. The 
Chinaman that Ah Lee has just told 
me to run from had come in it to steal 
Gomez’s money, and had come back 
now for Mrs. Clare’s pearls. It had 
been he whom I had seen looking in 
on me that morning when I thought 
that I had followed Gomez down the 
passage; and he had got in and out of 
the inn through some sort of concealed 
door in Gomez’s room. 

As for the scent that I had smelled 
there—but I nearly laughed out loud. 
That was Chinese, too, and I knew 





all about it—out of Uncle Henry Rave- . 


nel’s book on Chinese poisons. 

““One of the most remarkable drugs 
in the Chinese pharmacopceia,’”’ I re- 
peated dully, “ ‘is a curious, pastillelike 
gum. After half an hour in its vapor, 
the person who inhales it becomes un- 
able to move or speak, though retaining 
all his senses, and will remain in that 
condition for days. But after one whole 
hour of the incense, death ensues in- 
evitably, without leaving a trace of its 
cause. A man who - 
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But I heard my own whisper stop. 
There was a man who had said that he 
loved me sleeping down in the hall. 
Unless I got to him, he might die! 

Somebody I didn’t know was I said: 
“Ah ‘ig 

And Ah Lee’s voice—no dream now, 
but real, close to me, furious—answered 
me, telling me to get up, to run! 

But I was on my feet already. The 
smoke was too thick to see the strange 
Chinaman at my door, but I thought 
that J passed him, for he gave a curi- 
ous, startled grunt. I didn’t dare look 
behind me to see. I found the stairs, 
and began to fight my way down them 
through the blinding incense—and I 
thought that I could never do it. The 
whole house was full of that awful 
sweetness that meant death. I tried to 
call Mr. Edwards, and I couldn’t speak. 
But just as I felt that I must suffocate, 
my lungs filled with cleaner air. Then 
my eyes cleared. I was in the hall; 
Mrs.JClare’s pearls were safe round 
my neck; the front door stood open to 
the air that felt like heaven; and Mr. 
Edwards But I had to hold on to 
the doorpost. Mr. Edwards was gone! 

I looked mechanically up the stairs 
I’d just come down; and there, through 
the smoke that lay in whirls and drifts, 
silhouetted in the dim lamplight against 
the dark of the upstairs hall, were 
Ah Lee and Ah Sing, carrying some 
one down the passage to Gomez’s room. 
The most awful fear—and you have to 
feel fear like that to know the shock 
of it—hammered on my side. All I 
thought of was that it was Mr. Ed- 
wards, and that the strange Chinaman 
must have killed him. 

I forgot all about Mrs. Clare’s pearls, 
which Ah Lee had just saved. I ran 
upstairs like mad, after Ah Lee and 
Ah_ Sing, into Gomez’s room, just 
as they disappeared—as I’d known they 
would—through a papered-over door I 
ought to have known was not just a bit 
of the wall. I tore through it after 





them, and pitched straight down a back- 
stairs that I hadn’t known was there. 
And as I fell, I heard Mr. Edwards’ 
big touring car tear away from the 
back of the inn. 





That was the last straw, when I come 
to think of it now; for I knew that 
he was either dead or drugged, and 
that whoever had lit that murderous 
incense had carried him off insensible 
in his own car. There didn’t seem to 
be anything I could do; I certainly 
couldn’t run after a sixty-horse-power 
car. I stumbled out into the night, and 
the starlight, and stared at the crazy 
runabout that the strange Chinaman 
had left behind—and with one awful 
start my heart turned over in me. 

Mr. Edwards was tearing round the 
corner from the front of the house. 

“Molly!” he shouted into the dark 
where his car had disappeared. “All 
right, Molly! I’m coming!” 

He made a jump for the old runabout 
that stood in the road, but before he 
had even touched it, I screamed and 
screamed : 

“I’m here. I’m here.” 

And I think he found me before the 
first scream was out. His arms tight- 
ened around me till they hurt. 

“T thought those Chinese devils had 
got you,” he said when he could speak. 

If he kissed me, I couldn’t help it. 
But then he came down to sense. He 
had never given another thought to 
Gomez’s story, or to Ah Lee’s warning, 
but he couldn’t go to sleep in the hall— 
and I didn’t ask why. He had gone 
out, and sat down by the stable, smok- 
ing, till he heard the vegetable runabout 
come around, and then somebody crank- 
ing up his own car—that Ah Lee must 
have had hidden behind the inn all day. 
And as he ran to find it, he had thought 
that he saw Ah Lee and Ah Sing throw 
me into it and tear away. He had 
been going after them in the old run- 
about. 

But I cut him off: 

“Do you mean that you never even 
smelled that awful incense?” 

I burst out with the whole story about 
that, and Ah Lee, and the strange 
Chinaman, and for a minute we just 
stood looking at each other. Neither 
of us had any idea who he could have 
been—and JI may as well put in here 
that we never found out, any more 
than that he was a man who had been 
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working for Thompson, the truck 
farmer, and had used his little run- 
about to get around in at night; and 
that it had been he whom we both 
saw Ah Lee and Ah Sing carry out and 
throw into the car. Ah Lee had knifed 
him to save my pearls, that time I heard 
him cough; and he and Ah Sing had 
saved themselves by getting off with 
Gomez’s money and Mr. Edwards’ new 
car. But then all that we thought of 
was that I was safe in Mr. Edwards’ 
arms—till suddenly he put me away. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said, in a 
voice that I had never heard from him. 
“T had no right to kiss you just now. 
I forgot—that you cared for another 
man !” 

I had meant him to think so. But— 
after everything—I couldn’t stand it. I 
burst out—under my breath, but still 
I did it—with the whole silly story 
about the man in the San Ysidro Club 
whom I’d never seen, and the tea he’d 
sent me; and that the rest of it was all 
a lie. There never had been, and there 
never would be, any man but him. And 
with the last word of it, the faintness 
from that awful scent came back on 
me, and I did not know one other thing 
—till I found myself, lying on a long 
chair on the inn veranda. It was just 
daylight, and Mrs. Beverley Clare, of 
all people, was standing by me! I 
remembered, in a dull sort of way, that 
I hadn’t expected her for three days. 
But all I could find to say was: 

“You're back!” 

“We didn’t stay; it was stupid——’ 
she began. 

But I had remembered something. I 
muttered that Ah Lee had saved her 
pearls. And Mrs. Clare burst out 


crying. 
h, 


> 


“ 


Molly, I’ll never forgive my- 
self for leaving them! I’ve heard all 
about it, and poor Gomez really did 
lose his money. But I don’t suppose 





it’s any good to think about all that 
now—and anyhow, I’ve something else 
to tell you. I’m engaged!” 

I hadn’t thought she would be, per- 
haps, after the night before. But I 
did my best. 

“Mr. Edwards——” I began, but 
Mrs. Clare cut me off. 

“It was all nonsense about him,” she 
sobbed. “I’m only thankful he was 
here with you. It’s Bobby Devine I’m 
engaged to, Molly.” And I saw the 
pink-faced little man in the doorway 
behind her. “Won’t you wish me 
luck ?” 

I was too thunderstruck to wish her 
anything. I just stared; and suddenly 
I saw that Mrs. Clare and Mr. Devine 
had slipped away, and that it was Mr. 
Edwards whom I was staring at. I 
knew what I must look like. I said: 

“You—you haven’t heard of your 
car?” 

But he only flicked his head about 
half an inch after Mrs. Clare and Bobby 
Devine. 

“Now, perhaps, you see why I lent 
her my house in San Ysidro?” he said 
simply. “It was to give Devine a 
chance; he’s been mad about her for 
years. And perhaps you see, too, that 
I wasn’t even ‘half engaged’! Don’t 
you think you might marry me now, 
Molly ?” 

I turned all colors. I said: 

“T told you such a silly lie, about 
that perfectly strange man over in San 
Ysidro!” 

Mr. Edwards knelt down by my chair. 

“T don’t know whether you did,” he 
said, in a queer sort of voice. “You 
see—it was in the San Ysidro Club that 
I saw you first. I had motored in for 
something, and then I followed Bobby 
Devine’s party out here, because”—but 
I couldn’t look at him, his eyes were 
too like stars—“it was just me, Molly, 
who was your perfectly strange man!” 
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HEN Cotrelly entered the service 
of his nation in a minor capac- 
ity at the customhouse, his rel- 

atives felt justified in speaking their 
minds of him with the freedom and flu- 
ency that relatives alone possess. They 
quoted with an emphasis that, to their 
minds, atoned for its lack of originality, 
the adage about rolling stones; and Co- 
trelly could not, with any effectiveness, 
deny that two years in a college of lib- 
eral arts, a year at a medical school dur- 
ing which he discovered that it was not 
in him to concern himself properly about 
the ailments to which human flesh is 
heir, and another year dabbling at clay 
modeling in a sculptor’s studio, seemed 
very desultory and inept preparation 
for civic employment. Neither was his 
case helped by reference to the year 
when his address had been vaguely and 
too largely, “the West,” and his occu- 
pation “looking about—prospecting a 
little, ranching a little.” 

Moreover, apart from his general un- 
preparedness for the position that he 
was now essaying to fill, and that some 
freak of civil service had bestowed 


"upon him, his family was of the opinion 


> 








that it was somewhat beneath his dig- 
nity—or more accurately, theirs—that 
he should be a customs’ employee at all. 
Collector of the port—yes ; or surveyor ; 
or any one of the high-salaried, dis- 
tinguished officials who are appointed 
to their positions because of some con- 
spicuous talent or service the blazon of 
which has shone as far as Washington 
and the White House, and has com- 
pelled the gentleman temporarily resid- 
ing in that stately dwelling to recognize 
it! But a humble civil-service position, 
won not by the compelling renown of 
former public service, but by a pitiable 
process of application and of examina- 
tion—the family did not like that at all. 

Apart from Cotrelly’s manifest unfit- 
ness—his repeatedly proved unfitness— 
for any position requiring vigilance, 
alertness, determination, and _persist- 
ence, did he not think it a little beneath 
the professional standards of the Cot- 
rellys to be a sort of spy, as it were— 
an unwelcome searcher into the myster- 
ies of ladies’ trunks, a skeptical scruti- 
nizer of their lingerie, a suspicious med- 
dler with the very balls of knitting wool 
in their knitting bags, or with the tidily 
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rolled pairs of stockings in the corners 
of their bags? Was that work for a 
man? And what would he do, if, in the 
fullness of time, he should catch one of 
them—his cousins, his respectable aunts 
—smuggling in a ring, or a brooch, or a 
bit of lace, or a few gloves? For the 
tariff was 

But when the women of his family 
reached that destined point of a discus- 
sion of the customs’ regulations where 
they justified the smuggling of dutiable 
goods by an appeal to the tariff and its 
alleged iniquities, Mark Cotrelly always 
withdrew to his own lodgings, and 
smoked his pipe. He told them all 
that they might “cut” him when they 
beheld him in the blue and brass-let- 
tered garb of the service doing the 
things that they regarded as so unhe- 
roic, so undistinguished; and he prom- 
ised that he would try to take no-more 
active part in the examination of their 
luggage than to ask that another inspec- 
tor be assigned to it. 

“Not, of course,” said his cousins, 
when he had withdrawn from _ the 
brightness of their presence to his out- 
of-the-way abode, “that he will be in 
the customs when we come home next 
September. Mark will never keep at 
one job as long as that! Especially a 
dull job! That’s a year and three 
months.” 

Nevertheless, Mark did keep at one 
job as long as, and longer than that, 
chiefly because he found it anything but 
dull. He is still serving his country as 
an inspector of customs, and in that 
position, for the first time, he “found 
himself,” as his cousins might say. And 
in his mind there is no doubt that his 
year in the medical school, and his year 
of dabbling in clay and staring at 
models, have helped him; he sometimes 
thinks, thanks to his experiences, that 
such years ought to be included in the 
education of every one desiring to qual- 
ify as an inspector of customs. For it 
was a remembrance of anatomy that 
brought him his first bit of success. 

He had been through his routine at 
the office, and had reached the position 
of an inspector, when he was assigned, 
one early autumn day, to Pier Y, North 





River, where the steamship Toradia 
was to unload, in addition to an inani- 
mate cargo that does not concern this 
tale, a large and brilliant passenger list. 
There was an incoming English ambas- 
sador, and a great French actress; an 
ex-secretary of the navy and half the 
“Blue Book,” and at least three-quar- 
ters of “Bradstreet’s” best ratings. The 
second cabin was almost exclusively 
filled with the ladies’ maids, the valets, 


-and the nursery maids of the first cabin. 


As far as the pinch of poverty might be 
regarded as excuse for the evasion of 
customs’ regulations, there was no one 
on the passenger list of the first cabin 
who could urge it. Nevertheless, there 
had been received in the surveyor’s of- 
fice a few days before the docking of 
the Toradia a warning. It was one of 
those communications to which those 
who dwell in a sort of. celestial refine- 
ment hold it base to pay attention—an 
anonymous note. It was not only with- 
out signature, but all possible clew to 
its authorship was concealed. It was 
not written, but had been composed by 
pasting printed letters from newspaper 
headlines into words. And the sheets 
of paper on which the letters had been 
assembled into a warning to the cus- 
toms’ officials was a piece of common 
whitey-brown wrapping paper. Miss 
Natalie Bronson Vanderpoel, the person 
against whom warning was_ given, 
would have extreme difficulty in trac- 
ing her enemy, should chance or official 
carelessness ever furnish her with a 
glimpse of the information against her. 

NATALIE BRONSON VANDERPOEL 
HAS BOUGHT A TWENTY-THOU- 
SAND-DOLLAR PEARL NECKLACE 
FROM ON THE RUE DE LA 
PAIX, PARIS. IS IT MENTIONED IN 
HER DECLARATION? 


The customs’ service cannot afford to 
be quite so dainty in its choice of cor- 
respondents as can society; if it should 
scornfully toss the anonymous com- 
munications that it receives into its 
waste-paper baskets, it would lose many 
of the most valuable suggestions that 
come to it. The brown-paper message 
in regard to Miss Natalie Bronson Van- 
derpoel was read carefully. 
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The two words that Cotrelly managed to mumble into his superior’s ears had a chilling effect upon chivalry. 


“She may have discharged a maid, 
who wants to annoy her,” said a bored 
deputy surveyor of the port, whose in- 
spectors had recently been duped by a 
spite note from such a person. 

“She may have outdistanced a rival. 
They say in the papers that she’s going 
to marry the Duc de Chassaise,” said 
another, with a taste for romance. 

“It’s probably from some jeweler she 
didn’t buy her pearls from,” contribu- 
ted some one else. 

But whatever private animosity might 
lie behind the message, it commanded 
attention. It was difficult, of course, to 
believe that the daughter of Robert 
Vanderpoel, the granddaughter of the 





late Isaac Vanderpoel, once ambassador 
to some place or other, could stoop to 
smuggling even pearls—like a dress- 
maker smuggling model gowns; diffi- 
cult, that is, for any one not experienced 
in the customs’ service to believe such 
a thing. 

When the Toradia swung into her 
slip, one bright, early September after- 
noon, there was the usual delegation 
of friends on the pier to wave handker- 
chiefs, to espy their returning relatives 
and acquaintances leaning over the deck 
rails ; there was the usual impatience at 
the length of time that it took the ship 
to dock. There were, in short, all the 
concomitants of a steamer arrival, in- 
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cluding the big table of the deputy sur- 
veyor outside the little box of a cus- 
toms’ office in the middle of the pier, 
and the line of inspectors drawn up 
before it, ready to be told off one by 
one as the passengers came to the table 
to present their declaration coupons, 
and to be furnished with inspectors in 
their turn. There was also the custom- 
ary array of customs’ detectives on 
duty to detect, if possible, the slipping 
of a package into the hands of a friend 
come to welcome a traveler. And Miss 
Natalie Bronson Vanderpoel was the 
object of particularly careful scrutiny 
on the part of one of these gentlemen. 

But he could report no transfer of 
any box, however small, from Miss 
Vanderpoel’s well-gloved hand to that 
of either of the people who had come 
to greet her—her sister, Mrs. Torrance 
Burchard, or Mr. Creighton Saltonstall, 
whom rumor credited with much inter- 
est in Miss Vanderpoel’s comings and 
goings. There was but one thing in the 
least unusual about Miss Vanderpoel— 
she limped, supporting herself by a 
cane, And she had always had a repu- 
tation as an athlete. 

She inquired concerning her father’s 
health from her sister, heard his busy- 
man excuses for sending Mr. Salton- 
stall to meet her instead of coming him- 
self, summoned porters, superintended 
the grouping of her luggage under the 
big, swinging V, with much efficiency— 
thereby rather ignoring the proffered 
good services of Mr. Saltonstall—in- 
stalled her maid as guard above it, and 
said cheerily to her friends: 

“T’'ll come off with you at once, and 
leave Biggins to show the trunks. My 
ankle is painful, and the drafts of 
this place are doing it no good.” 

Mr. Saltonstall and Mrs. Burchard 
had both been full of pained solicitude 
to learn that Miss Vanderpoel had 
slipped on the companionway going up 
from the Toradia’s dining saloon the 
night before, and that a strained and 
swollen ankle had resulted. 

Miss Vanderpoel, leaning gracefully 
upon a light cane, took her place in line 
before the deputy surveyor’s table. 
Mark Cotrelly, waiting his assignment 


on the other side of the rope, noted 
her approvingly, and was pleased to 
calculate that he would be assigned to 
her, unless something spoiled the order 
in which the line was proceeding. Noth- 
ing happened, but he felt the natural 
disappointment of a man who has prom- 
ised himself a few minutes in the 
society of elegance raised to the super- 
lative degree when he heard the lady 
stating crisply to the deputy surveyor 
her desire to leave the dock at once, and 
announcing that her maid would show 
her luggage. She had presented the 
coupon from her declaration, and the 
deputy surveyor had that document be- 
fore him. The young woman spoke 
with the pleasant, assured air of a per- 
son who realizes that she has only to 
make her wishes known to meet com- 
pliance. 

“Miss Vanderpoel,” the deputy sur- 
veyor read from the declaration before 
him. Mark Cotrelly’s ears pricked up. 
So—this was the returning traveler 
about whom the anonymous letter had 
come! He knew well enough that she 
would not be allowed to go off the pier 
without attending to the inspection of 
her own luggage. The department was 
growing very careful about granting 
permission to any one to leave the docks 
before the examination of luggage was 
completed, especially since the invalid 
Armenian girl had been wheeled off in 
advance of her family in an invalid roll- 
ing chair, and subsequent developments 
had revealed that she had carried with 
her some ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of laces! Decidedly, Miss Vanderpoel 
would not be granted the privilege. 

“There is no objection, of course?” 
she said impatiently, as the surveyor 
continued to study her declaration. 

“T am afraid that there is,” he began 
civilly to explain. “We are required to 
be a little more stringent than usual 
just now ¥ 

“T am somewhat lame, as you can 
see,” struck in Miss Vanderpoel, im- 
peratively now. “I wish to leave the 
dock at once to secure proper attend- 
ance for my ankle, which is badly in- 
flamed. My trunks and valises are all 
here; my maid has the keys, and is en- 
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tirely familiar with their contents. The 
bills of sales are all in the trunk trays. 
All that I wish to take away with me 
is my handkerchief.” 

She extracted it scornfully from her 
gold-mounted reticule, and with a ges- 
ture somewhat insultingly queenly, 
threw the reticule itself upon the sur- 
veyor’s table. There was a little waft 
of violet on the air. Mark was watch- 
ing her with growing admiration and 
suspicion—she was so pretty, so elegant, 
and so contemptuously superior; she 
did it all very well—but she was in 
too great a hurry to be gone, even fora 
young person accustomed to having her 
own way on the instant. 

“IT am really very sorry,” said the 
surveyor. “But it is quite impossible. 
We have been obliged to make one rule 
for all returning travelers. However, if 
your declaration is correct”—he glanced 
down at it—‘‘you will be detained only 
a short time. Cotrelly 

Cotrelly emerged. But Miss Vander- 
poel, reddening with anger, cried 
crisply : 

“T suppose I may have the usual 
privilege of allowing my luggage to be 
taken to the appraisers’ stores then, and 
examined at a time more convenient 
to me, since- Oh, it’s too absurd! 
This is the most uncivilized country on 
the face of the globe! Every traveler 
is assumed to be a thief. May I waive 
examination of my luggage to-day, and 
have the things sent to the appraisers’ 
stores to await my better convenience ?” 

There was an instant’s hesitation on 
the part of the deputy surveyor. It is 
no particular pleasure to a gentleman to 
be rude to a lady, perhaps especially 
when she is young, good looking, and 
dowered with divers distinctions. But 
Cotrelly was close beside him, and the 
two words that Cotrelly managed to 
mumble into his superior’s ears had a 
chilling effect upon chivalry. 

“On person,” Cotrelly had said. 

“T am sorry the regulations must 
prove annoying to you, Miss Vander- 
poel,” said the deputy surveyor, strong 
again. “But various recent occurrences 
have compelled us to be more strict than 
ever before. The best I can do is to 








facilitate your examination. I will as- 
sign you two inspectors. You acknowl- 
edge your signature to the declaration ?” 

Miss Vanderpoel shrugged her grace- 
ful shoulders irritatedly. 

“Yes,” she said. And then went on: 
“T’m a suffragist henceforth. I want 
the vote to enact a few laws that will 
prevent the insulting of ladies who are 
so misguided as ever to leave their own 
country. Come along, then.” She 
nodded curtly to Cotrelly. 

Cotrelly came along, following just 
behind her limping figure, which he sur- 
veyed with proper admiration for its 
trimness, its grace in spite of lameness, 
and its elegance. Miss Vanderpoel’s 
sister and Mr. Saltonstall awaited her 
under the letter V; her maid—English 
and, to judge by her expression, embit- 
tered by life—stood guard over the 
trunks and valises. 

“You have had an accident ?” Cotrelly 
asked her as they approached the group. 
She stared at him haughtily as if to 
inform him that her well-being was no 
concern of his. Then she changed her 
mind. Her face resumed its more nor- 
mal expression of gayety and indifferent 
good will. 

“T slipped on the companionway last 
night, coming up from dinner,” she an- 
swered. “Nothing very serious, but 
rather painful. The ship’s surgeon 
looked at it last night and discovered 
no signs of dislocation,” she went on, 
with an affable discursiveness that in- 
terested Mark, “but this morning it was 
quite badly swollen.” 

She greeted her friends with an‘air 
of exasperated amusement, _ telling 
them, with humorous scorn, of the red 
tape that tied her to the dock when she 
wished to leave it. They both made 
the rejoinder customary on such occa- 
sions, half contemptuous, half indig- 
nant. Then the inspection began. 

Her first irritation passed, Miss Van- 
derpoel seemed disposed to make the 
best of the situation, and aided the 
inspectors in the investigation of her 
luggage. Biggins and the second in- 
spector were detailed to the big trunk, 
while she herself undertook the exhibi- 
tion of the smaller pieces of luggage— 
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“Are you sure,” persisted Mark, “that you did not forget something?” 


two steamer trunks, a valise, and two 
steamer rolls—to Mark. He could dis- 
cover about her no signs of fear. Her 
half-patronizing, impertinent affability 
was a little damped, to be sure, when 
she saw that Cotrelly was bent upon 
making a searching examination of the 
contents. But her manner was not that 
of a person afraid of anything that he 
might unearth in his prying, inch-by- 
inch search; it was again the annoyance 
of an imperious young woman unac- 
customed to being balked in her de- 


sires. She laughed, with apparently 
honest enjoyment, as she saw the con- 
scientious and painstaking young man 
actually taking measure of the outside 
and inside depth of her trunk. 

“Do you mind telling me why you do 
that absurd thing?” she asked. 

Mark had rather a disquieting sense 
of the dignity of her position as her 
father’s daughter, and a moment’s mis- 
giving as to what effect it might have 
upon the destiny of a young man am- 
bitious to rise in the public service to 
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be accused of insulting her, even of 
needlessly harassing her. Neverthe- 
less, he answered with the unflattering 
fact. 

“Some trunks have false bottoms, 
you know,” he said. 

An expression of the liveliest inter- 
est, of pleasure in the acquisition of a 
new fact, flitted across Miss Vander- 
poel’s face. 

“Dear me, Creighton,” she inter- 
rupted Mr. Saltonstall, who seemed 
disposed to make a personal quarrel 
with the young inspector, “let the man 
alone! It’s very interesting, I’m sure. 
I’m not at all certain that I don’t enjoy 
being mistaken for a person who might 
own a false-bottom trunk! It’s like 
theatricals. But since you’re going to 
be all day about it,” she added to Mark, 
“T think I'll have to sit down some- 
where. A strained ankle doesn’t know 
how to behave itself in accordance with 
customs’ regulations. I see that they’re 
through with the big trunk. Is there 
any objection to my sitting on that?” 

“Not the least in the world,” an- 
swered Mark, seeing that his confrére 
had locked the big trunk and marked 
it as inspected and free for transporta- 
tion. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Vanderpoel 
dryly. She availed herself of Mr. Sal- 
tonstall’s hand beneath her elbow to 
swing herself upon the large piece of 
baggage. ‘‘Biggins,” she added to her 
maid, “show the inspector the rest of 
the things.” 

Mark felt a little ridiculous. In all 
probability the anonymous warning had 
been a mere bit of spite, designed to 
subject the young woman to delays, 
annoyance, and perhaps a little undesir- 
able publicity. That publicity of some 
kind was to be forced upon her was 
obvious, for at this moment a_ brace 
of alert young reporters bore down 
upon her, and asked her to affirm or 
deny the rumor of her engagement to 
the Duc de Chassaise. It was a pity 


that she had not been allowed to go, 
he thought, before that particular form 
of impertinence had been visited upon 
her. 

He could 


not but admire the com- 
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pleteness and promptitude with which 
she snubbed the seekers after knowl- 
edge. But, while perfectly definite as 
a rebuke, her answer was entirely in- 
definite as information—a point that 
Mr. Saltonstall seemed to perceive with 
melancholy forebodings. 

Despite his growing sympathy with 
her, Mark made a thorough investiga- 
tion of each piece of her luggage. Chif- 
fons were handled roughly, corners ex- 
plored minutely, but nothing whatever 
was discovered, except what Miss Van- 
derpoel’s declaration had honestly 
avowed. With a sigh, he marked the 
last piece as freed, and looked toward 
the young lady seated upon the top of 
her big trunk. But his gaze did not rise 
above her ankle. Standing, her dark 
blue broadcloth skirt covered it deco- 
rously; seated, there was exposed to 
view a very neat pump of gun-metal 
leather with a dull silver buckle, and 
above that a brief stretch of black silk. 
Upon that three inches, dangling below 
the dress skirt, Mr. Cotrelly’s trained 
eyes were fastened. 

Of course, the young lady had al- 
ready accounted for a slight discrep- 
ancy in the size of her ankles. One 
of them was swollen—the ship’s sur- 
geon, according to her already gener- 
ously volunteered statement, would 
doubtless be ready to testify to the ac- 
cident that had resulted in the unsym- 
metrical misfortune. But, to Mark, 
upon his knees before the last roll of 
steamer shawls and wraps, the wonder- 
ful thing about Miss Vanderpoel’s 
swollen ankle was the abruptness with 
which the swelling began. He rose 
somewhat heavily from his position. 
Miss Vanderpoel jumped from the big 
trunk with an agility perhaps surpris- 
ing in view of her accident; but the im- 
pression gained by that Dianalike bound 
was immediately corrected by a wince 
of pain, and a heavy pressure upon her 
cane. 

“Well, is the farce over?” she cried 
crisply. “Creighton, will you find us 
some porters to carry these things off?” 
Then turning to Mark, “You're all 
through, and convinced that I’m not 
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bringing in contraband valuables: 
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“The luggage is all right,” answered 
Mark, somewhat heavily. 

He was excited, and a little alarmed. 
There was only one thing more to be 
feared than negligence and blindness in 
the pursuit of his duty, and that was 
overzealousness. He knew that among 
the respectable citizens given to trips 
abroad—certainly a worthy body !—the 
customs’ department was the most 
hated branch of the government serv- 
ice, and he even had moments of per- 
ceiving some slight grounds for the de- 
testation. It was no part of a sensible 
young inspector’s duty to make the 
process of baggage investigation more 
odious than it had to be in the nature 
of the case. Opprobrium in the public 
press, reprimands and worse in the of- 
fice, were likely to be the lot of of- 
ficials who pushed things too far. And 
Miss Vanderpoel was not a nobody to 
be annoyed with impunity. She would 
have a dozen ways of making things 
stingingly unpleasant for any young 
man who subjected her to affront, un- 


less that subjection was very brilliantly 
justified. And here were the two re- 
porters again hovering near her, wait- 
ing to put some fresh impertinence 


upon her! But then there was also 
that abruptly swollen ankle! 

“Do you wish to amend your declara- 
tion in any way?” asked Mark, in a 
voice not quite so steady as he could 
have wished. 

“Certainly not,” cried the girl, turn- 
ing upon him angrily. “Have you not 
seen for yourself that the declaration 
entirely covers everything I have 
brought back?” 

“Are you sure,” persisted Mark, in 
conformity with the regulation of the 
department that provides for giving 
every amateur smuggler opportunity to 
escape the fines and disgrace attendant 
upon forcible discovery of the crime, 
“that you did not forget something? 
Are you sure that you may not have 
something somewhere else than in your 
trunks ?” 

There was no question about the 
thoroughness of her indignation. 

“This is merely insolent,” she de- 
clared, and Mr. Saltonstall threatened 
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Mark with personal chastisement, in 
addition to the immediate loss of his 
position. 

Mark stood his ground manfully. 

“Are you sure that you bought noth- 
ing while you were abroad that you ° 
have failed to declare? No—jewels?” 

The two young reporters pressed 
nearer. This promised to make “a 
story’ as valuable as the engagement 
to the Duc de Chassaise. Mrs. Bur- 
chard .was as voluble and almost as 
vituperative as the traditional fishwife ; 
Saltonstall was shaking his fists in 
Mark Cotrelly’s face; but across the 
pretty features of Natalie Vanderpoel 
herself a sudden change had flitted for 
the moment. They were sharpened, a 
little whitened also, as if by surprise, 
shock. 

“How much longer am I to submit 
to this nonsense?” she demanded 
breathlessly, after a second. “Be quiet, 
Isabel; restrain yourself, Creighton,” 
imperiously to her two friends. ‘No, 
I have nothing further to declare. 
Now may | be permitted to leave?” 

“T’m afraid not,” answered Mark. 
“T’m afraid I must ask you to return 
to the ship, and submit to a personal 
examination.” 

The reporters gave sibilant murmurs 
of excitement and delight. Mrs. Bur- 
chard was rendered speechless. His 
fellow inspector was signaling to Mark 
that he was guilty of a grave mistake. 
Personal examinations were the last re- 
sort of a justly suspicious office, and 
unless the desired proof of crime were 
forthcoming, the overzealous officials 
were likely to be subjected to all man- 
ner of abuse and threats. And _ this 
person whom Mark was affronting was 
Miss Natalie Vanderpoel! 

Word had sped along the dock to the 
deputy surveyor’s big table. A mes- 
sage came for Mark to attend upon his 
superior. 

“Don’t take your eyes off her one 
single second,” said Mark to his con- 
frére. 

The deputy surveyor was somewhat 
dubious as to the outcome of Mark’s 
course. Mark grew dogged. 

“She has them concealed in a band- 
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Mark found himself mopping his forehead in a sudden 


relief. ‘You win,” said the surveyor. 


age about her foot,” he told his chief 
firmly, and added how her indiscreet 
swinging of her feet had revealed what 
he was sure was no natural swelling. 

“She was truly lame,” objected that 
personage uncertainly. “I had the doc- 
tor up before me, and he says it’s quite 
true he was called to treat her ankle 
last night.” 

“There’s a _ difference between a 
swelling and a ridge,” Mark contended 
hotly. “I'll stand or fall by this case. 
And I recommend most emphatically 
that she be examined on board the boat 
by an inspectress.” 
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With misgivings, the deputy surveyor 
allowed him his own way. Miss Van- 
derpoel, looking the outraged goddess 
to perfection—causing Mark’s heart to 
quail as a true goddess, vindictive at 
insult, might—departed toward the 
vessel again, in company with the in- 
spectress. The two reporters followed 
close at her heels, and when they were 
halted at the gangway, they were 
quickly surrounded by a half dozen 
others of their profession. This was 
better than an engagement story any 
day in the week! 

In ten minutes the inspectress re- 
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turned alone. She signified that she 
had nothing to say to the newspapers, 
she informed Biggins, breathing red 
rage and defiance among the pieces of 
the Vanderpoel luggage, that her mis- 
tress desired her immediate presence 
in the cabin to assist in remaking her 
toilet. To Mark’s almost abjectly ques- 
tioning eyes she declined to flash an 
answer. This was her two minutes of 
supreme importance, and she had no 
mind to abridge it by sharing her 
knowledge with any one. 

Stalwartly, she marched down the 
dock—Mark, with Creighton Saltonstall 
and Mrs. Burchard, at her heels—until 
she reached the little customs’ booth. 
There she enjoyed the climax of her 
stellar appearance—her “big scene:” 
She drew from her bosom a small, thin 
roll of oiled silk, smoothly sewed over 
a double layer of cotton wool. Compe- 
tent scissors had made an incision at 
one end. The surveyor inserted a prac- 
ticed finger, and drew out a short string 
of pearls, large, round, of wonderful 
milky whiteness, perfectly matched. A 
bar of tiny diamonds formed the clasp. 
Mark found himself mopping his fore- 
head in a sudden relief. 

“You win,” said the surveyor, look- 
ing up at Mark, with a friendliness 
heightened by a certain amount of re- 
lief on his own part. ‘You win.” 


It made, of course, a much more pic- 
turesque story than the mere confirma- 
tion or denial of Miss Vanderpoel’s en» 
gagement to the Duc de Chassaise could 
have made. It was ‘played up” on the 
first page of most of the evening pa- 
pers, along with pictures of Miss Van- 
derpoel, hitherto kept in the journalis- 
tic archives for society purposes only; 
it was cabled abroad. An excellent 
“follow up” story was furnished the 
next day by Miss Vanderpoel’s breezy 
explanation that the whole thing had 
been the result of an indiscreet wager 
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on her part; the explanation was made 
after her father had paid the duties, 
the extra valuations, the fines, and the 
general “demm’d total” of her escapade. 

The Duc de Chassaise—so an early 
Sunday print informed America—was 
a Frenchman of the old school, a gen- 
tleman of the highest honor and the 
most matchless pride; the Duchesses 
de Chassaise had always been that mix- 
ture of grande dame and saint that is 
the particular glory of the French aris- 
tocracy. It was intimated that what- 
ever negotiations had been pending be- 
tween the families of Vanderpoel and 
Chassaise were definitely off; the in- 
formation came from the French side. 
When the duke’s marriage to a lady of 
his own country was announced six 
months later, the papers retold the story 


- of his suit of Miss Natalie Vanderpoel, 


and its abrupt termination. 

At the customhouse one day not 
long after this, there was received an 
anonymous communication. Handwrit- 
ing could give no clew to the author, 
for the note was not written; it had 
been composed by pasting letters cut 
from newspaper headlines upon a piece 
of whitey-brown wrapping _ paper. 
These letters formed the words an- 
nouncing the marriage of the duke. 
The deputy surveyor who had hazarded 
a guess at*a rival as the author of 
the previous anonymous communication 
concerning Miss Vanderpoel’s _ pur- 
chase, held his head rather cockily 
erect, and swelled his chest. 

And upon some in the customs’ serv- 
ice there glimmered for the first time 
a belief that perhaps Miss Vanderpoel 
had spoken the truth when she attribu- 
ted her essay at smuggling to an indis- 
creet wager. A wager, could it have 
been, with a charming young French 
woman, half grande dame and _ half 
saint, such as the Ducs de Chassaise 
always eventually selected for their 
wives? 
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Canting Spratt’s Sagacious Cat 


) 


By Wallace Irwin 


PRE VUST RA FT SD 


CAPTING SPRATT, o° the Jenny 
G., 
Had a big, black cat of high degree; 
And he swore that that 
Was the smartest cat 
On the fresh, dry land or the salt, wet 
sea. 


Though the cat was fat as a can o’ oil, 
And she sat all day while the crew did 
toil, 
She never showed 
How much she knowed 
By even a flick of ’er tail’s rich coil. 


my HY. MAYER 


But Capting Spratt, he says, says he: 
“Her wisdom thus she shows to me. 
Her knowledge real 
She won't reveal— 
And that is the depth o° sagacitee.” 


Whether storm or calm, or bright or 
gtay, 
That cat was always in the way. 
We'd a-kilt “er dead, 
But the capting said: 
“She’s thinkin’, lads, as you'll see some 


day.” 
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One night, when the fog was thick as 
mush, 
We struck on a rock’s unchartered tush. 
Midst deathly din 
The sea rushed in, 
And our hold was filled with the ocean's 
slush. 


We ran to the rail, and we all jumped 
o’er— 
Cook and crew and the capting hoar; 
But the capting’s cat 
Just sat and sat 
Till the ship went down and was seen 
no more. 


We was all picked up by Capting Drew, 
Of the gumdrop freighter Ballyhoo. 
We was safe and sound, 
Though the cat was drowned, 
Which was grief to Spratt, but not to 


the crew. 
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But Spratt all day at the rail sat he, 
And thought o’ the loss o’ the Jenny G., 
A-sobbin’, ‘“That 
Was the smartest cat 
That ever drowned in the salt, salt sea.” 


“Cheer up, old tar!” says Bos’n Sid, 
“Tf that cat had brains, they was awful 
hid— 
If she knowed so much, 
By all that’s Dutch, 
Why didn’t she jump when the others 
did?” 


But the grim old mariner shook his 
head. 
“Any fool can jump in the hour o° 
dread. 
But to set and think thinks 
While yer old ship sinks 
Is an act 0’ genius,” the capting said. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS* 


From childhood Barnabetta Dreary has kept house for her father, a stolid, penurious “Pennsylvania 
Dutchman,” and her two brothers, Jacob and Emanuel, The father decides to marry again, and consults 
Abel Buchter, the village school-teacher, who has long been interested in Barnabetta, Abel introduces Mr. 


Dreary to a Miss Miller, a remarkably voluble and s 
Mr. Dreary’s offer of marriage, and with a high hanc 
Her kindness charms Barnabetta and wins her affection. 


hold. 


wvightly agen desirous of ‘‘settling.’’ 


¢ She accepts 
ly sets about reforming the Dreary_house- 


cheerfu 4 
i Her independence, her startling innova- 


tions, and above all her good-natured determination to have her own way, astound the male members of 


the family. 





CHAPTER XI. 


HE moment Mr. Dreary and Em- 


anuel were gone, Mrs. Dreary 
ran up to Barnabetta’s hiding 


place. 

“As I told papa you were in town, 
you must put me in the right, dear, by 
going to town. We will buy a coat 
suit for you this afternoon. Get ready 
at once, daughter.” 

Barnabetta had reached the stage, 
now, where without questioning she ac- 
quiesced in any proposition that her 
stepmother might make. How, without 
any money, they were to get to town 
and buy a coat suit; why they should 
recklessly force her father’s threat to 
make her “keep company” with Abel 
Buchter; how she could hope to es- 
cape dire penalties for such open dis- 
obedience—these questions passed 
through her mind only to be set aside 
to await developments. 

Indeed, so little did they trouble her 
that she was able to extract from this 
rare experience of.an afternoon in town 
almost as keen a pleasure as she was 
coming to know in the books over which 


she now pored night after night. The 
shops, the new blue-cloth suit, the ice- 
cream soda, and finally the picture 
show, were all an intoxication of dis- 
sipation. Come what might, she had 
had her one great fling, and it was 
worth any price that she might have to 
pay at her father’s hands. 

“A little youthful gayety, daughter, 
is what you need to bring you into tune 
with life’s music,” Mrs. Dreary assured 
her, as they sipped their ice-cream 
sodas. 

“Before you came,” smiled Barna- 
betta happily, “I was so dumb! I never 
even wanted pleasure.” 

Their first call in town had been 
at a lawyer’s office, where Mrs. 
Dreary’s colloquy with the lawyer had 
revealed to Barnabetta that her step- 
mother had previously written to him, 
countermanding Mr. Dreary’s instruc- 
tions as to the disposal of her inter- 
est money, and ordering that hereafter 
this interest should not be sent to her 
by mail, but held for her at this office 
until called for by herself. 

They went next to a bank where 
Barnabetta saw, with awe, fifty dollars 


*The first installment of “Barnabetta” appeared in the October number of SMITH’S. 
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counted out into her  stepmother’s 
hands. She felt apprehensive, as they 
left the bank, lest a brigand waylay and 
knock them down, seize the vast sum, 
and make away with it. 

“You see, my love,” Mrs. Dreary ex- 
plained during an intermission at the 
picture show, “your dear papa is so 
unaware of any other view of a woman 
and a wife than his own weird view, 
that it never occurred to him my lawyer 
might not recognize my husband’s au- 
thority to dispose of my money. Bar- 
naby is lamentably unenlightened as to 
the laws of Pennsylvania relative to 
a wife’s rights in her own property. 
Were he familiar with these laws, he 
would disapprove of them. But I,” she 
added, “would never have married in a 
State where the law gave my husband 
control of my property—if, indeed, 
there is any longer in America so un- 
civilized a State. Poor Barnaby merely 
wasted a two-cent stamp in returning 
my check—and a sheet of paper, also, 
in writing out his instructions to my 
lawyer; a waste that I am sure will 
hurt him!” 

“Mamma,” Barnabetta now ventured 
to ask the question that ever since her 
father’s marriage had puzzled her, 
“why did you marry father?” 

“My dear,” Mrs. Dreary answered 
readily, “I wanted something to love, 
to cherish. You will say, and rightly, 
that your dear father was not an es- 
pecially endearing object. But it was 
not he I hoped to cherish. My dear, it 
was the too-long-repressed mother 
yearning in me that demanded expres- 
sion. More than for anything else in 
life, I longed for a daughter. In short, 
it was for you, dear child, that I mar- 
ried Barnaby Dreary. And need I tell 
you how much more beautiful than 
my dreams has been the fruition of my 
hopes 3” 

To Barnabetta, the realization that 
she meant to her father’s wife all that 
this dear mother meant to her, thrilled 
her, made life seem full to overflowing 
and precious beyond belief. 

So illumined was her young face by 
the light from within that it trans- 
formed her as completely from the list- 


less, dreary maiden she had been, as 
the tailored suit and new hat that she 
wore home altered past recognition her 
form and general aspect. So changed 
was she, in fact, that Abel Buchter, 
seated opposite and behind her in the 
car going out to Reinhartz at five 
o’clock, entirely failed, during several 
minutes’ contemplation of the attrac- 
tive-looking girl across the aisle, to rec- 
ognize her—and when he suddenly did 
so, the shock of it came perilously near 
to bringing a shout from his lips. He 
flushed hotly, and for an instant his 
head swam apoplectically. 

When after a few minutes his blurred 
vision cleared, he scarcely knew 
whether delight or chagrin was his dom- 
inant emotion; it was, of course, pleas- 
ant to see Barnabetta looking so happy 
and dressed “so stylish” that he had 
mistaken her for “such a swell towner” ; 
but it was at the same time alarming to 
find her thus radiant quite independ- 
ently of him; for his dream of years 
had been that he might be the fairy 
prince to bring about just this very 
transformation in her. 

“T can’t believe it’s her lookin’ that 
tony!’ he muttered to himself ruefully. 
“Why, with these new clothes she’s got 
on, she might be passed off for anybody 
at all! Now, wouldn’t a fellah be proud 
to have his wife lookin’ that refined !’’ 

He wondered what could be the ex- 
planation of all these unprecedented cir- 
cumstances? What kind of stepmother 
was this, that, so far from trying to 
“get the better” of her grown step- 
daughter, went about with her “that 
friendly”; took her “pleasure seeking” 
as never in her life had she been per- 
mitted to go; togged her out in new 
clothing; caused the expression of her 
face to change as wonderfully as Bar- 
nabetta’s had changed in the past few 
weeks ? 

“Ts the old maid as good-hearted as 
she ieft on to be, then? And is it her 
cash that’s fittin’ out Barnabetta like 
this, or has she got such a pull on 
Barnaby Dreary ?” 

The appearance of the ladies was, 
indeed, so elegant that Abel felt abashed 
at the idea of accosting them. To feel 
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abashed was a novel sensation to Abel, 
accustomed as he was to being the social 
and intellectual Beau Brummel of Rein- 
hartz. And to feel backward before 
little, overworked Barnabetta, his one- 
time pupil, and before that lanky spin- 
ster whom Barnaby Dreary had mar- 
ried! Impatient with himself, he 
forced himself across the aisle to the 
seat in front of them, stumbling into 
it so awkwardly that he almost precipi- 
tated himself into Mrs. Dreary’s lap. 

“Ach, you must please excuse me— 
J overstepped my ankle yet!’ he apol- 
ogized, blushing furiously as he ad- 
dressed them over the back of the seat. 
“[ was so surprised to see you gow 
for once, Barnabetta!” 

“T don’t wonder it made you stum- 
ble!” gayly retorted Mrs. Dreary, while 
Jarnabetta smiled on him with a happy 
friendliness never before bestowed upon 
him by her. “And now,’ continued 
Mrs. Dreary, “that she has made the 
break, she'll astonish you yet further, 
Mr. Buchter, by her ‘going’ as you 
quaintly call it.” 

““Quaintly ?’ I didn’t know I talked 
‘quaint,’”” said Abel, on his mettle to 
show this fine-spoken woman, in Bar- 
nabetta’s presence, that he could hold 
his own with educated people. “To be 
sure, I know I speak much more correct 
than most around here, seein’ I at- 
tended a normal school for a year. I 
never spoke incorrect grammar but 
twice yet since I grad-yated, and those 
two times I knew it as quick as I done 
it.” 

“Indeed!” commented Mrs. Dreary 
sarcastically. 

“Yes, indeed. I guess you could easy 
see it at me that I’m better educated 
than some at Reinhartz. I write pieces 
for the newspapers, too, sometimes— 
such a weekly letter, you mind of, to 
the Reading Eagle.” 

“Abel,” said Barnabetta, “vou ought 
to stop in some time and see all mam- 
ma’s books! I didn’t know there were 
that many books! I’m reading them, 
every one, in the evenings when I get 
time.” 

‘What are some of the titles?” asked 
Abel, assuming an intellectual frown. 





“Augusta Evans’ works, Hall 
Caine’s, Myrtle Reed’s 9 
“Such novels, you mean? Better be 


readin’ instructive works, Barnabetta. 
Novels ain’t true, you know—they’re 
just fakes. That’s what novels are— 
fakes. J] read four or five or so, al- 
ready. so | know.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dreary loftily, “we 
have also on our shelves Macaulay’s 
‘England,’ Gibbon’s ‘Rome,’ Shake- 
speare, complete. You'll hardly say 
they are not instructive works ?” 

“Yes, Shakespeare. complete,”  re- 
peated Barnabetta breathlessly. 

“Shakespeare?” Abel also repeated 
critically. “The man that printed 
plays?” He nodded intelligently. “Well, 
‘England, Jibbon’s ‘Rome,’ Shake- 
speare uses incorrect grammar some- 
times. He both uses incorrect gram- 
mar, and he both uses obsolete expres- 
sions.” 

“Well,” retorted Mrs. Dreary testily, 
“Shakespeare may have said a number 
of things we would now call techni- 
cally incorrect. But what could you ex- 
pect—living away back in those olden 
times? It’s quite excusable.” 

“Oh, yes,” Abel generously admitted, 
“T know he was a distinguished writer. 
Considered the best writer of his day, 
I believe. His pieces are all deep, any- 
how, if they ain’t so very interestin’. 
Say, some awful queer things came into 
his head, still! Some things came into 
his head that never would have come 
into mine! I don’t think I could get 
together such a play if I tried. Yes, if 
ever I went to Etirope, I would cer- 
tainly visit the tomb of John Shake- 
speare. Have you ever been to Europe, 
Mrs. Dreary ?” 

“Not as vet, Mr. Buchter, but Barna- 
betta and I contemplate going together 
in the near future.” ~ 

This was startling news indeed to 

3arnabetta. 

“Why don’t you go, Mr. Buchter, in 
one of your summer vacations?” Mrs. 
Dreary demanded rather _ severely. 
“You owe it to yourself as an educator 
of Reinhartz !” 

“IT would, if I was St. Peter and could 
walk across!” 
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“If one waits until he can afford to 
go to Europe, Mr. Buchter, he will 
probably never get there. Talking of 
normal schools, there is nothing more 
educative—or should I say educational? 
—than travel.” ; 

“Yes, well, but,” said Abel, feeling 
bound to uphold an opinion of his own, 
“if it was always safe to cross over. 
Look at that Titanic!” 

“No wonder it sank,” retorted Mrs. 
Dreary, who did not relish the pres- 
ence of Barnabetta’s would-be suitor, 
her ambitions for her daughter grow- 
ing larger every day with the growth 
of her love for the girl. “How could 
you expect it sof to sink when they 
tempted Providence by calling it unsink- 
able? There was nothing left for God 
to do but prove His omnipotence and 
punish their blasphemy !” 

“Well, now,” said Abel, startled, 
“that view I never thought of before. 
That might explain it, to be sure.” 

But he felt such themes to be rather 
too deep water for him, and he turned, 
for refuge, to Barnabetta. 

“Been to town to buy yourself a 
frock or what, Barnabetta ?” 

“Yes, Abel.” 

“Your pop’s gettin’ easier with you, 
is he, since he got married?” 

“N-no.” Barnabetta slowly 
her head. 

“But you’ve got it better, Barnabetta ! 
Why, I saw you out buggy ridin’ here 
last Monday! It surprised me some- 
thin’ wonderful!” 

“Yes, I gtiess, Abel!” 

“What does your pop have to say 
to your goin’ like that?” 

“He don’t uphold it.” 

Abel was hardly sorry to hear that. 
If things were too pleasant at her home, 
perhaps he could not get her to listen 
to his wooing, even though her father 
did now consent to it. 

“Mr. Buchter.” Mrs. Dreary ad- 
dressed him, “you being an educator, I 
want to ask you to secure for me some 
school catalogues. Directly after 


shook 


Christmas, I mean to send Barnabetta 
to a college-preparatory school.” 

This was even more startling to Bar- 
nabetta than 


the announcement of a 
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trip to Europe. Abel, too, looked 
shocked. 

“Why don’t you choose Schultztown 
Normal, then?’ he asked almost sul- 
lenly. 

“That is 
Buchter ?” 

“It’s anyhow where I attended for 
a year.” 

“Then I prefer another school. No 
personal insinuation intended,” she 
added, with a wave of her hand, “but 
I want—not a normal school—a col- 
lege preparatory, Mr. Buchter. If pos- 
sible, Barnabetta shall attend college.” 

“Does her pop know?” Abel feebly 
inquired. 

“Her father, Mr. Buchter, will be 
consulted in the near future.” 

Barnabetta, noting Abel’s discourag- 
ment, felt a pang for him. He had 
always been kind to her. 

“Tt looks funny, Abel,” she said, in 
an attempt at consoling friendliness, “to 
see you coming from town on a school 
day yet. Did you have to go to the 
dentist, or what?” 

Again Abel blushed. He could not 
tell her that the package he was carry- 
ing contained a new shirt and necktie 
with which he hoped to win her dif- 
ficult regard when, on the following 
evening, he should come to “sit up” 
with her. 

“Saturday was so sloppy I didn’t get 
to town,” he answered, “so I went this 
after.” 

They had now reached the end of 
their ride, and as Abel’s walk from the 
car did not lie in the direction of the 
Dreary home, he parted from them 
here, his brain almost reeling with the 
overabundant food for contemplation 
afforded by this unexpected encounter 
with the girl he loved and her redoubt- 
able stepmother—whose parting words 
to him were a reminder to write at once 
for the school catalogues. 


your alma mater, Mr. 


CHAPTER XII. 


At supper that evening, Barnabetta 
did not appear. She was still away 
from home, Mrs. Dreary informed Bar- 
naby, who, having come in with the firm 
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“Twenty-five dollars! Twenty-five yet! i send back the things! She darsent keep’em!” he choked. 


purpose to deal with his daughter sum- 
marily, was daunted, nay confounded, 
at not finding her there. The boys, too, 
found difficulty in adjusting themselves 
to the unprecedented circumstance of 
their sister’s absence. 

“The minister’s wife,” Mrs. Dreary 
explained, “at my instigation, invited 
her to supper.” 

“She’s to ast me if she dare go off on 
comp’ny!” Barnaby angrily affirmed. 

“Abel Buchter is to see her safe 

6 


home to-night,” Mrs. Dreary impro- 
vised, tossing a sop to Cerberus. “At 
least, I’ should not wonder if he did. 
He came out on the car with us, and 
he and Barnabetta conversed together.” 

But Mr. Dreary looked only a shade 
mollified by the sop. 

“So you went to town, did you? 
Well, Barnabetta is certainly a-goin’ to 
ketch it when she comes home oncet!” 

“You'll have to be careful nct to 
discourage Abel. He has enough to 
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discourage him, goodness knows! No 
young man likes to ‘keep company,’ as 
you quaintly express it, with a girl so 
ill-clad as Barnabetta always is. You'll 
simply have to provide better clothing 
for her, Barnaby, if you want her to 
marry.” 

“Say,” broke in Jacob, “where’s the 
fried chicken I sayed I felt fur? I don’t 
see none.” 

“Nor me neither,” said Emanuel. 

“T wouldn’t bé so cruel as to fry live 
chickens with their feathers on, sons!” 
returned Mrs. Dreary cheerily. “How 
lonesome it is without sister, isn’t it, 
boys? Dear me, how ever will we bear 
up when she marries?—though I am 
inclined to advise her not to marry. 
Marriage is, of course, a very advan- 
tageous state for a man, but I fail to 
see what good accrues to a woman from 
wedlock. Men should certainly marry, 
but I am convinced that women should 
not.” 

“Me and Emanuel, we pay our board, 
and we’re to have what we feel fur 
havin’ at our meals, so we are!”’ Jacob 
harshly affirmed. 

“No doubt you can find some one in 
the village, dears,” Mrs. Dreary said 
soothingly, “who will kill and clean the 
chickens when you want me to fry 
them, since you don’t care to do it 
yourselves; and | don’t blame you—it 
isn’t agreeable work. DBarnabetta and 
I,” she turned to her husband, “had a 
very pleasant afternoon, shopping and 
enjoying ourselves. The dear child is 
really learning, under my tutelage, the 
meaning of pleasure. [ took her to a 
moving-picture show.” 

“T’'ll learn her to enjoy another kind 
of movin’-picture show, oncet she 
comes home!” 

“Oh, here is a little billet-doux for 
you, husband,” was her reply, taking 
an envelope from her pocket and laying 
it before him on the table. ‘A little 
bill. A coat suit and silk waist for 
Barnabetta. Foreseeing that we should 


perhaps come out on the car with Abel 
Buchter, I had the tact, Barnaby, to 
clothe Barnabetta, before we joined the 
young man, in such apparel that he 
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wouldn’t have:a shamed face to sit with 
us.” 

Barnaby’s hand fumbled to extract 
the bill. At sight of the figures on it, 
his eyes bulged. 

“Twenty-five dollars! Twenty-five 
yet! I send back the things! She 
darsent keep ’em! I won’t do it to pay 
it!” he choked. 

“As she has them on now, you can’t 
send them back. / will pay the bill on 
one condition, namely i 

“How will you pay it, heh? Ain’t I 
tole you a’ready that I wrote off a let- 
ter to that there lawyer tellin’ him he 
ain’t to send out no more interest to 
you? And here you go buyin’ without 
astin’ me and chargin’ up bills to me! 
Twenty-five dollars yet!” 

“And that reminds me, dear, I had 
an extremely interesting interview with 
my lawyer this afternoon. I told him 
that, though I had never yet touched 
my capital, I might in the near future 
borrow on it. Barnabetta and I might 
want to take a little trip,” she airily an- 
nounced, “to the other side. There’s 
Paris, the city of sin—I’ve always 
yearned to see it. A whited sepulcher 
they say it is, alas!” 

Barnaby turned pale. 

“Ts that what you are doin’ to git 
ahead of me—usin’ your capital?” 

“Not as yet, Barnaby. If Barnabetta 
and I decide to go across’—she waved 
her hand—‘it may be necessary.” 

“You mean to up and tell me you’d 
draw on your capital fur just such 
a pleasure trip?” 

“There’s no telling what a woman’ 
may do if goaded. By the way, hus- 
band, don’t waste any more stamps in 
childishly writing instructions to my 
lawyer that he could not legally carry 
out, inasmuch as you have no authority 
to direct him as to the disposition of 
money not your own. That was a most 
silly letter you wrote him, dear. I was 
quite ashamed of it. It reflected on 
your intelligence!” 

Barnaby stared, choked and speech- 
less with emotion. 

“Of course, the lawyer paid no at- 
tention to your futile directions, love.” 

“Paid no attention! Fur why didn’t 
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he pay no attention? Ain’t I your man, 
heh r” 

“But he is in my employ and can do 
nothing with my money without my 
sanction. I deposited in the bank that 
three hundred and fifty dollars on 
which you foolishly wasted a two-cent 
stamp by returning the check to my 
lawyer; or, rather, I deposited three 
hundred and kept fifty by me.” 

The three men gazed at her in silence. 
For a married woman thus to flaunt in 
the face of her husband the fact that 
she was sportively handling huge sums 
like this without a by-your-leave—it 
passed belief ! 

“T ain’t got no authority, ain’t [?” 
Barnaby demanded, when he could get 
his breath. “Didn’t you promise to 
obey to me?” 

“The quaint phraseology of the mar- 
riage ceremony, husband, is merely fig- 


urative. Don’t be ignorant!” 
“When we stood up before the 
preacher,” Barnaby stubbornly reiter- 


ated, “to say ‘yes’ to each other, you 
passed your promise to obey to me!” 

“A silly promise, Barnaby, is better 
broken than kept—as Shakespeare 
might well have said if he had thought 
of it.” 

“Well,” broke in Jacob threateningly, 
“if I ain’t to have what I ast fur at my 
meals, I’m boardin’ at the /otel.” 

“An heroic resolution, Jacob, and I 
hope you'll adhere to it. A season of 
boarding at the Reinhartz Hotel will 
be the best preparation you could pos- 
sibly make for becoming an appreciative 
husband to the damsel soon to assume 
the not wholly inappropriate name of 
Dreary. Here comes Barnabetta.” 

They all started at the suddenness of 
the announcement, and Mr. Dreary 
promptly rose. But the unfamiliar 
figure confronting him in the doorway 
close by checked him; this stylish young 
lady, in dark-blue skirt and jacket, and 
jaunty blue hat trimmed with a red 
wing, this his girl? 

“Why did you come home so early, 
Barnabetta, dear?” Mrs. Dreary quickly 
asked. “I was not expecting you yet.” 

“T was not willing, mamma,” Barna- 
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betta answered quietly, ‘to leave you 
take all the blame alone.” 

“Dear heart! But there’ s nothing to 
take, daughter, as [ 

3ut Barnabetta’s familiar voice had 
broken the spell that for a moment had 
held her father, and the pent-up indig- 
nation of days broke forth as, glaring 
at her new clothing, he suddenly strode 
to her side and seized her shoulder. 

“T'll learn her if there’s nothin’ to 
take or if there ain’t! She’s under 
nobody’s authority but mine till she’s of 
age a’ready, and I'll show her oncet 
if she kin do as she pleases under my 
rooft or ES 

As he spoke, he jerked her forward 
into the room, but instantly Mrs. 
Dreary, on the alert, flung herself upon 
his breast. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed with an hyster- 
ical laugh, appealing to the boys and 
Barnabetta, ‘isn’t he cute? Now, then, 
Barnaby,” she persisted, clinging to him 
with a viselike hold as he furiously 
tried to fling her off, “I have a revela- 
tion that I must reveal to you—about 
myself !” 

Her tone was so impressively solemn 
that even in his rage Mr. Dreary was 
arrested. 

“The crucial moment has come, Bar- 
naby, for me to speak !” 

She paused dramatically. 

“T must reveal a certain fact about 
myself which, if you had been aware 
of it before our marriage, might have 
‘given you ‘pause,’ as the poet says. 
Husband, I am not what I seem! Un- 
suspected by yourself, you led to Hy- 
men’s altar—what? ‘Only this and 
nothing more’-—a woman of stanch 
resolution.” 

She paused to let it take effect; but 
her listeners were stunned to silence. 

“You are married, Barnaby, to a 
woman of resolution! If you doubt it, 
just note that I wished to marry you, 
and |] did marry you; I wished to have 
a child to cherish and,” laying her hand 
on Barnabetta’s, “I secured one. And 
now note also, please, I wish to live 
with a certain regard for my own com- 
fort and pleasure—and I shall do it; I 
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wish to save our dear girl here from 
a life that would kill all youthful hap- 
piness in its bud—and ‘neither the 
angels in the heavens above, or the 
demons down under the sea, can ever 
dissever’ this resolution from my soul. 
So, Barnaby, make your choice—fall 
into step, or I go back to my home and 
take Barnabetta with me, and you will 
be troubled with us no more. It was 
not, after all, your irresistible charms 
that led me to marry you, you will 
remember. In taking Barnabetta with 
me, I take the best that my marriage 
with you could possibly give me. 
Therefore, make your choice. If you 
decide to dispense with us, can you 
doubt that that decision will be by far 
the happier for us?” 

“Barnabetta ain’t of age! She can’t 
leave home without I give her the 
dare!” 

“She can elope with Abel Buchter if 
you won’t let her come with me—so 
in any case you would have no house- 
keeper. Come, Barnabetta, we will 
leave him now to weigh and ponder 
my proposition; and to-night, ere we 
retire, he can acquaint me with his de- 
cision.” 

Mr. Dreary and the boys, still 
stunned by her histrionic eloquence, 
stood motionless, as with high, dra- 
matic mien, she drew Barnabetta after 
her from the room. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In the weeks that followed, the now 
nominal head of the Dreary house- 
hold and his sons underwent a process 
of psychic evolution as radical as it 
was remarkable. 

Mrs. Dreary’s persistence in her res- 
olution to live with a certain regard for 
her own comfort and pleasure continued 
to be met for a time with sullenness 
and grumbling, but was soon recognized 
as the unescapable order of things in 
the household, and so gradually came 
to be accepted as such. It came to pass, 
therefore, that services that they could 
no longer obtain for nothing Mr. 
Dreary and his sons grew to appreciate 
at their true value; what they could not 
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hold cheap, they learned to respect. 
Slowly, they came to look upon Mrs. 
Dreary and Barnabetta with a regard 
never before given to one of the sex 
that they had been wont to consider 
dependent, for they were even progress- 
ing so far as to recognize not only the 
inevitableness, but, in a measure, the 
justice and right of the new order. 

When the virtual head of the family 
had got them thus far, she decided that 
the time was now ripe for announcing 
her ambitious plan of sending Barna- 
betta away to school. 

It seemed, of course, to the Dreary 
men a madness of folly and extrava- 
gance. But Mr. Dreary, knowing his 
helplessness before the ‘“‘stanch resolu- 
tion” of a wife possessed of an inde- 
pendent income, no longer opposed very 
strenuously anything that she proposed 
to do, no matter how wild it appeared 
to him; though the extreme to which 
she planned to go in this case—spend- 
ing money to send a grown-up girl to 
school—did cast him down for days into 
a state of sullen gloom from which all 
Juliet’s vivacity failed to arouse him. 

“Barnabetta, dear, I want you to go 
round to Mr. Buchter’s school this 
afternoon,” Mrs. Dreary instructed the 
girl one day when, the noon dishes hav- 
ing been washed, they were both at lei- 
sure for a few hours, ‘and get from 
him the addresses of the college pre- 
paratories with which he promised to 
furnish us. I meant to go myself, but 
I am in such painful suspense over the 
novel I’m reading that I’ll let you go, 
though I am aware I expose you, or 
rather Mr. Buchter, to temptation, in 
thus bringing you together.” 

“T feel sorry for Abel, mamma, that 
he takes to me so much.” 

“My dear, don’t waste one thought 
over a mere man’s repining for you! 
Their affections are ephemeral to a 
degree!” 

Barnabetta started out on her walk 
to the school with mingled feelings of 
happiness and sadness. 

A hugely lettered placard in front 
of the Evangelical Church, which she 
passed, gave direction to her reflections 
as she went on her way. 
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STOP! THINK! COME! 
TWO SERIOUS QUESTIONS: 


ARE YOU MAKING THE BEST USE OF 
YOUR TIME NOW? 


WHERE WILL YOU SPEND ETERNITY>? 


It was not, however, the theological 
purport of these “serious questions” 
that troubled Barnabetta. The truth 
was that in the depths of her heart 
she did not want to go away to school, 
so happy was she now at home, and so 
appalled at the bare idea of days spent 
apart from her idolized mother. But 
she was ashamed to let her benefactor 
know that she was so unambitious as to 
prefer ignorance to the loss of their 
daily companionship, little dreaming of 
the heartache with which the starved 
mother instinct of the odd little woman 
was also contemplating their separation. 

That penetrating question, however— 
“Are you making the best use of your 
time now?’—roused in Barnabetta a 


realization that merely basking in the 


sunshine of affection, reading poetry 
and novels, and studying music, were 
not all that she was coming to feel 
herself capable of in the new awaken- 
ing of her mind and heart, and for the 
first time an ambition for herself alone, 
apart from the desire to gratify her 
mother, stirred her to the quick, brought 
a flush to her cheeks, a light to her 
dreamy eyes, a spring to her step that, 
as she presently entered the schoolroom, 
set poor Abel’s heart to bounding and 
his knees to quaking under him. 

It was only a half hour before clos- 
ing time, and Barnabetta, seated in the 
visitor’s chair on the platform, listened 
to the “exercises” while she waited until 
Abel should be free to talk with her. 

With a mighty effort, Abel got him- 
self in hand, and his pupils looked on 
in amazement at the animated and su- 
perior style of pedagogy by which they 
all at once found themselves being in- 
structed. 

“Now, while the C class makes ready 
to begin to write penmanship, the A 
class will come up with their readers,” 
he announced with a commander-in- 
chief air that was wholly unusual and 
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entirely affected. “This class,” he ex- 
plained to the visitor, “is reading in the 
‘Fourth Reader,’ but will come soon in 
the ‘Fifth. Mamie Hoffstitler, I let 
you choose to-day a piece to read.” 

Mamie, being of a sentimental turn, 
chose poetry. But her rendering of the 
lines indicated such a mental blankness 
as to their purport that the teacher, 
feeling the necessity of a few frills in 
honor of the visitor, introduced the in- 
novation of demanding from the. pupil 
an explanation of what she read. 


“She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
~ ; iy 
[Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


Abel repeated the last two lines. 
“How many feet has Fancy?” he 
shrewdly inquired. 

“T don’ know,” said Mamie. 

“What is Fancy ?” 

“T don’ know.” 

“Didn’t you ever hear any one say, 
‘I fancy that automobile’ ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, that’s what Fancy means.” 

A roguish little girl seated on the 
platform, whither she had been ban- 
ished to keep her out of mischief, 
leaned toward Barnabetta, and whis- 
pered: 

“He don’t always talk like that there 
—he’s just putting on airs before you!” 

Barnabetta blushed and hastily 
looked away, to read the mottoes on the 
walls—the same that had hung there 
six years ago when she herself had been 
a pupil in this school: 


LOST TIME IS NEVER FOUND AGAIN 
SPEAK THE TRUTH. NO LIE THRIVES 


and other exalted sentiments calculated 
to develop a high order of citizenship— 
if they did not drive to villainy. 
When, at the end of the half hour, 
she and Abel strolled together toward 
her home through the crisp November 
air, Abel sadly admitted to her that her 
going away “to get educated” was a 
trial under which he found it hard to 
bear up. . 
“Though I’m tryin’ to wish it to you 
that you do get educated, Barnabetta,” 
he wistfully told her. “I put my own 
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“He don't always talk like that there—he’s just putting on airs before you!” 


feelin’s to aside, and wrote a long let- 
ter about you to the president of Stev- 
ens College over in Middleton, you 
know.” 

“You are always kind, Abel. Stevens 
College! Do you think I know enough 
to even get in at Stevens College?” 

“T had their catalogue, and it says 
there’s a preparatory school right in the 
college, so you can anyway get in that, 
with the. readin’ and studyin’ you’ve 
been doin’ in your spare time the past 
couple months. 
dent answers, I'll 


leave you know. 


As soon as the presi- . 


Here’s the catalogue,” he added, pro- 
ducing the pamphlet from his breast 
pocket, and handing it to her. “It’s the 
best school, Barnabetta, all considered, 
I could find for you—as to price, dis- 
tance from here, and entrance condi- 
tions. It’s near enough for your step- 
mother—or me—to run over of a Sun- 
day to see you once.” 

“Yes, if they’ll leave me have a gen- 
tleman come, Abel? Do you think?” 

“If it’s explained I am your former 
teacher, I guess it won’t make much to 
the president, he bein’ a young man 
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himself, and knowin’ how it is with 
young men when their heart gets set on 
a certain girl. I only hope he won't 
go makin’ up to you, Barnabetta!” 

“IT would think,’ speculated Barna- 
betta, “a young man would not know 
enough to be the president of a col- 
lege. I can only now see,” she added, 
with a sigh, “how it goes a long time 
with much hard study, before it gives 
an educated person.” 

“If only this gettin’ educated don’t 
make you proud that way, Barnabetta 
—like your stepmother!” pleaded Abel. 

“Why, mamnia ain’t—isn’t—proud, 
Abel!” 

“She talks proud. 
conversationalist.”’ 

‘But if she was proud,” said Barna- 
betta simply, “I think she wouldn’t have 
married father.” 

“Yes, that’s mebby so too, again,” 
conceded Abel spiritlessly. “You think 
it won’t get you high-minded, goin’ to 
such a tony pay school?” 

“T never was proud yet, Abel, so I 
don’t know right how it feels—but I 
know I couldn’t ever feel anything but 
very friendly and common to you, 
Abel.” 

“Even if you study French language ? 
Mrs. Dreary, she said you were to ‘take 
up French’ yet! But I say German is 
much more use to a body. And there 
ain’t a prettier language, either, than 
German when it’s spoke correct. There 
ain’t really but three languages—Amer- 
ican, German, and French.” 

“Why, ain’t—isn’t—there Italian and 
Latin, Abel, and Spanish, maybe?” 

“Oh, well,” he granted, “they’re 
comin’ on.” 

Mrs. Dreary, when informed that 
Abel had already addressed the presi- 
dent of Stevens College in “a long let- 
ter” concerning Barnabetta, was dis- 
pleased. 

“Officious!” she pronounced. “He 
should have left that to me. I have 
received many compliments upon my 
gift for epistolary correspondence. 
Well, dear, I shall at once compose a 
very beautiful letter to the president 
of Stevens College, and counteract any 


She’s a way-up 
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impression of illiteracy Abel’s crude 
communication may have created.” 
She went immediately to her writing 
desk, which stood between two windows 
of the dining room, and bent her clos- 
est attention and highest ability to the 
composing of her beautiful letter. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Edgar Barrett, the recently elected 
young president of Stevens College, an 
institution of second rank, whose di- 
ploma admitted to the senior class of 
first-rank colleges, sat one morning at 
his office desk in the main college build- 
ing, reading, with mingled astonishment, 
perplexity, and amusement, two very 
extraordinary letters that he had just 
had in his mail. 

Stevens College for Women was an 
old and dignified institution in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. The extensive 
campus, with its dozen or more build- 
ings, was just on the outskirts of the 
small, conservative, and reputedly aris- 
tocratic town of Middleton, the social 
life of the place centering about a few 
very old and influential families and the 
college faculty. 

The recent election of a president 
had been a matter of considerable im- 
port, inasmuch as the retiring president, 
though scholarly, had been, together 
with his wife, so impossible socially as 
to have made the trustees ready to 
swing to an extreme in insisting that 
his successor must be, first and fore- 
most, “a gentleman”; and they con- 
sidered themselves especially fortunate 
in having secured a man who combined 
this essential—Doctor Barrett being a 
descendant of the distinguished Barrett 
family of Boston, than which our na- 
tion could boast no better blood—with 
the high qualification of three years’ 
study at Oxford. To be sure they had 
to pay dear for such a precious com- 
modity, with its cultured English ac- 
cent, for naturally it was in demand. 
But determined to secure it at any price, 
they had offered a salary almost double 
what they had hitherto paid, adding a 
renovated and newly furnished presi- 
dent’s residence—a large and rather 
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pretentious house on the campus—with 
the use of an automobile and a chauf- 
feur. 

The one slight objection to Doctor 
Barrett had been the fact that he was 
unmarried and, as he admitted, not even 
engaged ; there was, of course, the pos- 
sibility that the students and even pos- 
sibly some feminine members of the 
faculty might be diverted from their 
duties by so dazzling a bait. 

The matter of a hostess at the presi- 
dent’s residence was provided for by 
Doctor Barrett’s widowed elder sister’s 
consenting to preside over his house- 
hold and do the requisite honors. 

The widow’s daughter, seventeen 
years old, would, it was assumed, at- 
tend Stevens. This gratuitous assump- 
tion, however, proved to be very wide 
of the mark, for only a week after the 
new president’s inauguration, he was 
reported to have replied to some one 
who referred to the assumption. 

“My niece attend Stevens? But my 
niece is a lady! She goes, of course, to 
Bryn Mawr.” 

This remark, repeated far and wide, 
and calculated to damn the young man, 
at the very opening of his career, in the 
estimation of every lover of Middleton, 
and of the highly respectable old col- 
lege that was its pride, was later said to 
have been made not by Doctor Barrett, 
but by his excessively unapproachable 
sister. However, though this fact mod- 
ified somewhat the surging tide of re- 
séntment against him, a closer acquaint- 
ance with him made it clear that even 
if he had not satd that outrageous 
thing, he was quite capable of doing 
so; and that, in spite of his ability and 
his earnest devotion to the interests of 
Stevens, and in spite of his sister’s 
scrupulous observance of every cour- 
tesy expected of her, the attitude of 
both of them toward Middleton society 
was condescending. 

Now, Stevens College and Middleton 
had demanded, as was their right, the 
best. But that “the best” should feel 
that it stooped in fraternizing with 
Middleton had not been conceivable. 
The complacent little town—with its 
college patronage of a well-to-do, up- 
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per-middle class coming from all over 
the country—wholly. unused to being 
regarded condescendingly, scarcely 
knew how to meet such an attitude— 
whether to resent it, or to feel honored 
at having a president so superior as to 
feel patronizing toward such as it. 

At the time that we find President 

Barrett in his office reading the two 
extraordinary letters in his morning 
mail, he had been in Middleton just 
three months, and it was nearing the 
end of the first semester, just before 
the Christmas holidays. 

The appearance of the young man 
quite bore out the traditions back of 
him. His features were both fine and 
strong, and his countenance intelligent. 
He was of a good height, and though 
his shoulders were broad, he had the 
leanness apt to go with the nervous 
temperament of the scholar and of the 
man of extremely cultivated tastes. A 
barely perceptible — superciliousness 
marked his mouth and his rather cold, 
though thoughtful, gray eyes. 

“Our new president is sure some 
class!” a Western girl wrote home 
to her “folks,” expressing very ade- 
quately, if vulgarly, the general senti- 
ment of the college and of the town. 

The first of the two queer letters 
bore the postmark of Reinhartz, and 
was written in the copy-book hand of a 
country schoolmaster. 


ReINHARTZ, Berks Co., Pa., Dec. 15, 1912. 
EsteeMED Pror.: I will seat myself to 
drop you a few lines Desirous of placing my 
friend and pupil under the care of a worthy 
Tutor, I write off this letter to ask you if you 
will have a vacancy yet. I am the district 
Teacher Mr. Buchter. first name Abel Buch- 
ter, Abel after the grandfather he being still 
living. I hope you won’t mind me writing 
this way, you being a friend to Education 
yourself. She’s very smart at her books, but 
her father was never a friend to Education, 
he claims Education tends to make Rogues. 
He says look at all those educated Grafters 
at Harrisburg yet. I never was to college 
but I saw one once that one at Lancaster, 
Pa. I am helping her to get to go to college 
because I know shes worthy excepting in 
Geography which she don’t understand very 
thorough but I tell her it’s an important 
Branch. Is studied in almost parts of the 
earth and has been studied since the begin- 
ning of the World. Will you leave us know 
what Barnabetta will have to pay by the year 
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her father has a little laid by atid if it don’t 
come too high he will come right on them, I 
will tell you for a reference that I know Con- 
gressman Bowman right well my uncle used 
to sell them all the milk they use and I neither 
smoke nor drink so you can see I am of a 
good moral character I can prove it by Con- 
gressman Bowman. When you are writing 
about Barnabetta coming to your school then 
would you mind writing me a piece off for 
the Debaiting Society over at Denver, Pa. the 
question is which deserves the most honor 
Washington for Defending His Country or 
Columbus for discovering America, I am on 
Columbus side and I wish you would write 
me off a Piece for Columbus if it ain’t too 
much bother they are going to speak on that 
subject next Saturday night if you please 
write me off a Piece, Your kind friend 
ABEL BUCHTER. 
P. S—I can write much better than this. 


Now, was this piece of writing a 
practical joke played on him by one 
of the students, President Barrett won- 
dered, or had it actually been written 
in good faith by one Abel Buchter, 
schoolmaster, and friend to “‘Congress- 
man Bowman’? 

The second letter, also bearing the 
postmark, ‘“Reinhartz,” was scarcely 


more convincing as to its genuineness. 
ReEINHARTZ, Dec. the 16th, 1912. 
President of Stevens College. 

My Frienp: After quite a struggle against 
adverse circumstances, we see at length a ray 
ot hope above the horizon of despair. J think 
we have now so far Surmounted difficulties 
as to be able to commit to your care our dear 
daughter at the reopening of your halls of 
learning after Christmas. She is seventeen, 
but unfavoring circumstances have retarded 
her education and she will have to enter the 
Preparatory class. 

Aided by memory, that’ magic wand of 
mind, my thoughts review the long period 
that has elapsed since I myself was sweet 
sixteen and attending school. Since then, 
Time, the scene shifter, has wrought changes 
and vicissitudes. 

Well, winter has come again. I suppose 
chilly breezes, too, have sighed around your 
more sunny home in beautiful Middleton. 
Rude blasts are scattering dead leaves, and 
faded, calling up within the heart sad and 
painful emotions, reminding us of the irrev- 
ocable sentence written upon all things—of 
the Winter of Life. But dismissing this sad 
comparison from our minds, what a beautiful 
panorama of scenery our nature presents, it 
seems that an artist from the studios of 
i were giving it an additional tint every 
day. 
But, President B., I beg pardon if I have 
wearied you for I have ideas of every hue 
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intermixed, for while some have brilliant 
thinking powers I must remain in the_back- 
ground; and again have a beautiful way of 
expressing themselves, and I have often 
sighed for the talent in that way of Mrs. 
Hemans, Myrtle Reed, or some other bril- 
liant star whose name fame delights, to im- 
mortalize who long after they sink to eternal 
repose their soaring intellect will be perused 
with eye and heart entranced. 

Again I beg pardon, I do not know what 
you will think of me for writing this long 
letter, but out of your generous nature ran- 
sack for the pardon I crave. 

My love to the Lady Barrett. 
reverence, 
Mrs. JuLietT DREARY, NEE MILLER. 
Pardon rude chirography. 


President Barrett touched an electric 
button on his desk, and his secretary, 
a middle-aged woman, answered it, 
coming in from an outer office. 

“Read and enjoy these,” he said, with 
a short laugh, handing her the two let- 
ters, “and answer them, please. I shall 
be curious,” he added, with an un- 
wonted absence of formality in address- 
ing his secretary, “to see the young 


Yours with 


lady who will follow them!” . 


CHAPTER XV. 


Called upon to part with his daughter 
for the first time in her young life, 
Mr. Dreary discovered, to his own 
vague, dumb surprise, that the experi- 
ence was a depressing, even a painful 
one. Her existence had meant little 
to him but comfortable meals and a 
frugally managed home. But habit is 
sometimes almost  indistinguishable 
from affection, and so moved was he 
by the impending separation, that when 
the morning for her departure came, 
he went himself with her and his wife 
to the little station to see them off—for 
Mrs. Dreary was to accompany Barna- 
betta to Middleton, and return the same 
evening—and he even opened up his 
heart so far as to pay for their railroad 
tickets. 

“T want two tickets fur South Mid- 
dleton,” he remarked expansively to the 
ticket agent; “one fur my wife to go 
and come back again, and one fur my 
daughter to go and not come back. 
Seer” 


“T see. One ‘dollar and thirty cents,” 
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answered the clerk, punching and hand- 
ing out the tickets. 

“How do you make it one-sirty yet? 
This here program,” Dreary aggres- 
sively argued, holding up a time-table, 
“calls ‘fur two cents a mile, and it’s 
twenty mile. That would come to— 
twenty times two is forty, and two times 
forty is eighty—eighty cents.” 

“Unless you get a return, it’s two and 
a half cents a mile,” retorted the clerk. 
“One-thirty.” 

Barnabetta realized, when, without a 
murmur, her father handed out the 
extra money, that her going away really 
meant something to him; but the real- 
ization moved her to nothing more than 
a faint surprise, so heavy was her heart 
with the sorrow of her coming separa- 
tion from her stepmother. 

Indeed, when at the end of that day, 
the elder woman took the girl in her 
arms to bid her good-by, Barnabetta, 
for the first time in her life, gave her- 
self up to an abandonment of feeling, 
clinging to her mother, sobbing, caress- 
ing her unrestrainedly. 

To Juliet, this spontaneous outbreak 
of genuine grief and love opened up 
a heaven of maternal happiness. That 
the child should care for her so much, 
should suffer so at parting from her, 
should cling to her—it fed the yearn- 
ings of all the years of her womanhood. 

With soothing, petting, promises of 
frequent letters, and even of occasional 
visits, she at last tearfully, yet with a 
deep inner joy, tore herself away and 
turned her face courageously to the 
loneliness of the Dreary household 
without Barnabetta; consoling herself 
on her homeward ride with the reflec- 
tion that undoubtedly she had launched 
her dear child upon a career far more 
in accord with her tender, sensitive na- 
ture than would have been her fate had 
she been left to marry Abel Buchter, 
and spend her years in rearing innu- 
merable children on a country school- 
master’s small monthly salary. 

Barnabetta, accustomed through all 
her girlhood to an unexpressed inner 
life of complete solitude, a life of her 
soul entirely independent of outward 
conditions and relations, did not feel 
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the strangeness of her new surround- 
ings like one to whom the external 
change would have meant much. In 
so young a girl, this was of course not 
normal; but an intense nature, feeding 
for years upon itself, does not develop 
along the usual lines. Barnabetta was 
unique. 

In so far as her altered circumstances 
affected her at all, they called forth her 
astonishment. For instance, not to find 
the president of the college at the sta- 
tion to meet her, since he had been 
duly apprised by letter of the day and 
hour of her arrival, had been a sur- 
prise to her. As her mother, however, 
did not comment upon it, she decided 
that it could not be so serious a breach 
on his part as it seemed to her. But 
when, on their arrival at the college, 
he did not open the door to them, and 
when the entire first day passed by 
without her mother or herself catching 
a glimpse of him, she realized that her 
ideas of the duties of a college presi- 
dent needed reconstructing. 

The preparatory school of Stevens 
College was not separate from the col- 
lege proper, the only distinction being 
that the “preps” were under stricter 
discipline and had far less freedom 
than the college students. 

Seven new pupils besides Barnabetta 
had come in with the opening of the 
second semester, and on the day after 
their arrival, they had to undergo a 
written examination given by the heads 
of the various departments. The ex- 
amination in English was given by 
President Barrett. 

It was at this examination that Doc- 
tor Barrett for the first time saw the girl 
about whom he had received those two 
extraordinary letters just before the 
holidays. Among the eight young 
ladies seated before him in the class- 
room, his eye had at once been caught 
by the very unusual face at the end 
of the line, the fineness of the features, 
the almost somber earnestness of the 
rather wonderful eyes, seeming to him 
incongruously at variance with the 
countrified, awkward garb, the red 
roughness of the hands, and the clumsi- 
ness of the shoes. All this he noticed 
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with a passing interest, not at the time 
identifying the girl with the subject of 
the letters. 

It was not, indeed, until the next 
day that he came thus to identify her, 
when, just a half hour before the stu- 
dents’ six-o’clock dinner, being alone in 
his office on the first floor of the main 
college building, there was a knock on 
his door, and his secretary entered to 
announce some one to see him. 

“One of the new preparatory stu- 
dents wishes to speak with you, Doctor 
Barrett?” she said questioningly, her 
tone indicating a slight amusement at 
the boldness of a “prep” to come ask- 
ing admission at this holy of holies, the 
president’s office! The secretary’s tone 
and manner betrayed also the slightly 
uncomfortable awe in which she held 
the president ; for though his bearing to 
her was always extremely courteous, it 
was invariably formal and aloof, his 
native New England stiffness combin- 
ing with the reserve instinctive to a race 
that assumed itself to be, as a matter 
of course, far more rare and fine than 
the common herd. 

“You asked her errand, of course?” 
he inquired. 

“She won’t say. 
speaking to you! 
some trouble. 

“Dreary? Ah—TIsaacine? Abraha- 
metta? By all means show her in, 
please.” 

The secretary departed, and in a mo- 
ment returned with Miss Dreary. 

Doctor Barrett rose as the girl 
crossed the room to his desk, but he did 
not see—or did not betray that he saw— 
her hand outstretched to him, as he 
placed a chair for her and, motioning 
her to be seated, reseated himself be- 
hind his desk. 

His habitual manner and the cold, di- 
rect gaze of his gray eyes were to the 
average student rather disconcerting. 
Of this Doctor Barrett was perfectly 
aware. But as he met the wide, dark 
eyes of this girl seated before him, eyes 
that seemed to give her a look of de- 
tachment from the world about her, he 
was conscious that, though she was 
manifestly in trouble, she was neither 


She insists upon 
She seems to be in 
It is Miss Dreary.” 
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discomfited nor overawed—a_ circum- 
stance so unusual in his experience that 
it came to him with something like a 
pleasant shock. It interested him, 
stirred his curiosity. 

“What can I do for you, Miss 
Weary °” 

“Dreary. Barnabetta Dreary. Bar- 
naby after father and Etta after 
mother,” she recited gently, in a voice 
the quality of which instantly impressed 
him, to his surprise, as being, somehow, 
ideally womanly; a cultivated voice 
that did not go with her accent or her 
clothing. “I’m their only daughter, 
and named after both,” she explained. 

He bowed in acknowledgment of the 
information. 

“And your errand?” 

“T want to make a statement to you, 
Mr. Barrett.” 

“A statement ?” 

“Yes, sir. There was a question on 
your examination paper yesterday 
‘Who is your favorite author?’ and I— 
I wrote ” She faltered, and her 
face flushed with mortification. “I hope 
you don’t think—I did not know when 
I put his name down that he wrote 
such things! I had not read but only 
‘Macbeth,’ and I liked this ‘Macbeth’ 
so well, I never read anything I liked 
better, and that’s why I wrote down 
that John Shakespeare was my favorite 
author. But T didn’t know.” her color 
deepening, “that he wrote such things as 
I seen—saw—in that big book in the 
library this morning!—and I hope you 
won't lay it up against me!” 

“But what did you see that shocked 
you, child?” 

“They weren’t nice things! I won- 
der at him that he would write out such 
things! I wouldn’t say them over to 
you,” she affirmed, shaking her head. 
“And here mamma has his complete 
works in the parlor standing yet! I 
wanted to tell you I didn’t know or I 
wouldn’t have wrote—written—he was 
my favorite. I’m that ashamed!” 

Her blushing distress touched him 
with something more than inward 
laughter, and he answered her kindly, 
explaining to her how the decency of 
one age was the indecency of another 
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and citing a few passages of Scripture 
in illustration; he pointed out to her 
the mistake she made in “laying it up 
against” Shakespeare that his genera- 
tion permitted a freedom of speech, and 
a play of fancy upon subjects that in 
our own age are “not mentioned in 
polite society,”’ and incidentally he tried 
to impress upon her the prevailing prej- 
udice in favor of calling the poet “Wil- 
liam” rather than “John.” 

Thus did Barnabetta enter upon her 
acquisition of “culture.” 

She listened to him with wide-eyed 
interest, and seemed much relieved to 
find that he was not indignant at her 
want of propriety in naming the shame- 
less Shakespeare as her prime favorite. 

“T had a notion there for a while to 
write down Dickens,” she said. “But 
I was afraid you wouldn’t think just 
so well of me if I wrote Dickens was 
my favorite.” 

“Why? And do you like Dickens?” 


“Yes, sir, J do, but mamma don’t, 
though she says maybe she oughtn’t 


to tell it, seeing so many like his books, 
but she can’t like them; the people in 
them use such coarse words, still. 
That’s why { thought I'd better not say 
he was my favorite. Mamma likes bet- 
ter to read ‘The Wide, Wide World’ 
than Dickens’ books; she says it’s got 
such.a nice moral to it. What J like 
best,” added Barnabetta, “is a book 
that’s instructive to the mind.” 

“Yes? And what, for example, 
would you call that sort of a book?” 

“Well, there’s Jibbon’s ‘Rome’—I 
like to read in that.” 

Doctor Barrett agreed with her that 
Gibbon’s “Rome” was “instructive to 
the mind,” but privately he felt a large 
skepticism as to her appreciation of the 
fact. 

“You like to read it?” he doubtfully 
inquired. 

“Yes, sir, except when I come to a 
page full of words I don’t understand. 
T like to understand all the words when 
I read a book, don’t you?” she appealed. 

Again he agreed that “understanding 
all the words” was a condition condu- 
cive to one’s enjoyment in reading. 

By a little adroit questioning, he tried 
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to discover what she actually did know 
of Gibbon’s great history, and to his 
astonishment, the information that she 
displayed was appalling. 

“T do, now, like to read a book!” she 
remarked when he paused in his cate- 
chism; she was leaning back easily in 
her chair, regarding him placidly, her 
work-worn hands folded in her lap, a 
sublime assumption of comradelike 
equality in her unwavering gaze and 
in her simple, unconstrained manner. 
Why, his own niece was not half so 
much at ease with him! “Because,” 
she went on, “it’s so interesting to see 
how a book is going to turn out, isn’t 
ey 
" “Yes sted 

“There’s another book,” she con- 
tinued sociably, “that I like to read in— 
for all it’s a terrible book! It’s title is 
‘Quo Vadis,’ and, Mr. Barrett, you just 
ought to see how they persecuted the 
Christians in those days! You wouldn’t 
hardly believe it! Mamma even said 
she’d rather not have been a Christian 
than to have been persecuted like that.” 

“Tm afraid I agree with your 
mother.” 

“Mamma has a wonderful high edu- 
cation!” said Barnabetta, her face 
aglow with pride and affection. “Much 
higher than Abel Buchter.” 

“So I surmised from a letter I re- 
ceived from her.” 

“Yes, you could tell it at her letters, 
couldn’t you? I never expect to be so 
educated, but anyhow I want to learn 
enough so I don’t give her a shamed 
face for me, still.” 

“Have you entered the first or second 
preparatory class?” 

“They put me in the first in some 
things, and in the second in others. I 
wish,” she said wistfully, “IT could be 
in some of your classes.” 

“Yes?” He considered it as he 
looked at her. “I might try you in 
my freshman Shakespeare class. If it 
seems more than you can manage, you 
can of course drop back again into 
the preparatory English. But I should 
really like to try you.” 

“T'll study hard so I can stay in 
your class, Mr. Barrett,” she grate- 
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her 


fully promised, 
again 


face glowing 
with pleasure. 

Her point of view 
in things literary was 
so refreshing that he 
promised himself 
some diversion in 
having her in his 
class. 

There was a pause, 
here, in their conver- 
sation, and he thought 
of rising to dismiss 
her. But he did not. 
He sat still and 
looked at her. She 
returned his gaze 
serenely, deep con- 
tentment shining in 
her eyes. It occurred 
to him that his secre- 
tary would marvel at 
the length of their in- 
terview. 

“Are you taking up 
Latin?” he inquired. 

“No, sir, mamma 
won't leave me. You 
see,” she said gravely, 
“it’s the language of 
poppery and is spoken 
by the Romish pope!” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, sir.’ Barna- 
betta gravely shook 
her head. ‘Mamma 
is not as narrow as 
some, but she says we 
must draw the line 
somewhere.” 

“Some day,” he 
said, smiling upon her 
kindly, “when you 
have studied history 
a little while, you'll 
know that the Roman Church, the great 
historic church of Christendom, is very 
wonderful and beautiful—in spite of 
some splotches on its grand old face!” 

“I thought,’ she said wonderingly, 
“that it was antichrist and_ idola- 
trous.” 

‘Not more so than all other churches 
are. And it has what none of the rest 
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“You put me in mind of a gentleman in a moving-picture show mamma took 


she said, a wave of color flooding her face. 


have—a sublime historic background, 
the only great religious music that has 
ever been written, the only great and 
beautiful ritual. What languages are 
you studying ?” 

“T’m taking up French because 
mamma wants to take me some time 
to Paris, the city of sin.” 

“The city of sin? Does she?” 
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Abel Buchter told her she 
hadn’t ought to. He says Paris is dan- 
gerous for females. He read some- 
wheres that in Paris the gentlemen 
don’t think anything at all of insulting 
the ladies!” 

The electric bells announcing dinner 
at this moment sounded through the 
building and Barnabetta rose. 

“Well, I must go now,” she said re- 
luctantly, as Doctor Barrett also rose. 
“T feel better now we've talked it over 
about Shakespeare.” 

“Then I’m glad you came.” 

“Maybe I'll feel for coming again 
some time if I have homesick.” 

They crossed the room together, and 
he opened the door for her, and bowed 
her out. But a formal manner on the 
part of a man was a thing so unfamiliar 
to her that she stood spellbound, fas- 
cinated. 

“Well?” he asked curiously, holding 
the door ajar. 

“You put me in mind of a gentleman 
in a moving-picture show mamma took 
me to see once,” she said, a-wave of 
color suddenly flooding her face. 
“Good-by,” she added cordially, even 
affectionately, and her clumsy shoes 
sounded heavily on the bare floors of 
the anteroom where his _ secretary 
worked at her typewriter. 

The young college president closed 
his door, and went thoughtfully back 
to his desk. 

“Well,” he said to himself, a smile 
on his lips, but a softened light in his 
cold eyes, “such a refreshing absence 
of self-consciousness have I never yet 
encountered in one of her sex!” 


“Yes, sir. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


President Barrett’s sister, Mrs. Win- 
throp of Boston, felt herself somewhat 
martyred in being obliged to give up a 
winter at home for one in this out-of- 
the-way Middleton. But her affection 
for her brother, who was eight years 
her junior, no less than her concern 
lest in a college for women he might be 
“taken in” and betrayed into an unsuit- 
able marriage—men were so stupid 
about women !—made 


her a_ willing 
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martyr. There were compensations, 
too; she was nearer her daughter than 
when in Boston, for Bryn Mawr was 
only sixty miles from Middleton. Also, 
being of the old, frugal, Puritan stock, 
she was not above rejoicing, though a 
woman of considerable wealth, in the 
fact that by living with her brother, she 
not only saved her own household ex- 
penses, but could add to her income the 
high rent easily obtainable for her dis- 
tinguished old mansion on Beacon 
Street. 

Indeed, the financial aspect .of her 
brother’s proposition that she keep 
house for him at Stevens College, was 
what did eventually govern her decision 
to accept it, for, after all, Edgar, un- 
like most men, could be pretty well 
trusted not to blunder when it came to 
so vital a matter as his marriage. He 
was fastidious about women, and even, 
some of his friends thought, a bit fanat- 
ical in his views as to the value and 
importance of blood and breeding. He 
had always been considered, by those 
who did not understand how ‘such a 
matter could be a governing and vital 
principle in a man’s life, to be pretty 
much of a snob. No, it was inconceiv- 
able that Edgar could ever be beguiled, 
by even the most subtly designing of 
women, into marrying beneath him. 

At the same time, women were wily, 
and men sometimes so gullible; and, 
too, Edgar was such a home lover that 
the mere circumstance of his being cut 
off from all family ties, with only a 
hired housekeeper over his establish- 
ment, might drive him into an indiscre- 
tion. So, for a year or two, until her 
daughter Marion was graduated and 
ready to come out in Boston, and Edgar 
had become securely engaged to the 
right sort of a girl, Mrs. Winthrop 
would willingly sacrifice herself. 

She had the consolation of being fol- 
lowed into her exile by the sympathy 
and admiration of her friends at home 
for her heroic unselfishness; for, of 
course, as none of them had ever heard 
of this place called “Middleton,” it must 
be awful! Indeed, they had scarcely 
heard, in Boston, of any place in Penn- 
sylvania, except, of course, Philadelphia 
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—and perhaps vaguely of Pittsburgh in 
connection with Andrew Carnegie or 
the Thaw murder trial. 

Mrs. Winthrop early realized that she 
was not a success in Middleton; that 
she was criticized, disliked. This, from 
her point of view, was the highest com- 
pliment Middleton could pay her. She 
certainly did not expect it to take the 
liberty of being fond of her. 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” she 
had appealed to her brother, after an 
afternoon spent in receiving visits from 
the leading ladies of the town and of 
the college families, ‘that I am expected 
to return these visits—to call on these 
people?” 

“Send your cards. That’s the easiest 
way to dispose of them,” he advised, 
little dreaming what a sensation such an 
unheard-of proceeding would create. 

One day, at the same hour at which 
President Barrett was closeted in his 
office with Barnabetta, Mrs. Winthrop, 
seated in the drawing-room of the presi- 
dent’s residence, was undergoing her 
inevitable daily boredom at the hands 
of afternoon visitors. 

This drawing-room, newly furnished 
in good, substantial, but, to Mrs. Win- 
throp’s taste, very hideous Victorian 
furniture, domestic rugs, and the new- 
est thing in curtains, was’ in itself so 
exasperating to her that it could not 
fail to color her impressions of the 
“callers” who alone brought her into 
the room. 

A self-centered woman, incapable of 
feeling another’s point of view, her 
manner with her last lingering visitor 
to-day, was, as usual, far from calcu- 
lated to put the less experienced woman 
at her ease. Mrs. Winthrop’s appear- 
ance alone was chilling enough. Of 
medium height and well built, her very 
elegant widow’s black and white made 
her a distinguished and unusual figure 
in Middleton. She greatly resembled 


her brother, having the same cold gray 
eyes and slightly supercilious mouth. 
3ut her countenance lacked both the 
fineness and the thoughtfulness of his. 
It was not, as was his, an indisputably 
high-bred face, inasmuch as breeding is 
obviously not merely a matter of in- 
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heritance or environment, but depends 
somewhat upon one’s spiritual self-dis- 
cipline. 

“How charmingly they have fixed up 
the dear old residence!” 

Mrs. Grayson tried to make talk with 
her stiff and unresponsive hostess, for 
Mrs. Winthrop had a very disconcert- 
ing way of leaving the whole burden 
of conversation to her visitor. 

Mrs. Grayson was a _ middle-aged, 
rather pretty woman, clad for the im- 
portant occasion of her call on the presi- 
dent’s reputedly formidable sister in a 
costume so faultless as to bring out the 
best in any woman. And her state 
of mind did match her perfect clothing, 
for she felt a complacent confidence in 
her ability to meet Mrs. Winthrop on 
her own high plane; perhaps her real 
attitude was even a bit patronizing—the 
feeling of an old inhabitant of estab- 
lished position toward a new one who 
was as yet on sufferance. 

“The commission have shown such 
good taste in the refurnishing of the 
house, haven’t they ?” continued the vis- 
itor, as her first remark was met by 
silence. 

Mrs. Winthrop, regarding her with a 
polite tolerance, did not seem to think 
that these gratuitous comments upon 
her home called for any reply. 

“Many of us felt that it did not really 
need refurnishing,” Mrs. Grayson went 
on, “but of course it was not at all up 
to date, and the trustees wanted to offer 
Doctor Barrett every possible induce- 
ment to come to us.” 

Mrs. Winthrop, not responding, 
looked as if waiting civilly for her vis- 
itor to get through with what she had 
come for, and go. 

Mrs. Grayson breathed deep and tried 
once more. 

“You will find that Middleton is in 
every way a very progressive town, 
Mrs. Winthrop. Its standards, both 
socially and in a business way, are quite 
those of the large cities.” 

Mrs. Winthrop, looking unimpressed, 
murmured a monosyllable. 

Mrs. Grayson began to feel queer. 
These pauses were so absurd! She has- 
tened to cover this one. 
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“I suppose by this time you are feel- 
ing quite at home in Middleton? It is 
considered a very homelike town. And 
quite noted for its hospitality.” 

“Ves is 

The response was not inspiring; but, 
thankful by this time for small favors, 
Mrs. Grayson went on: 

“Of course it must seem a great 
change from Boston.” 

Mrs. Winthrop had nothing to say to 
this. 

“But I hope you find it not wholly 
an unpleasant change?” said Mrs, 
Grayson, smiling encouragingly. 

But the only reply vouchsafed was 
the fixed, patient gaze of Mrs. Win- 
throp’s cold gray eyes. 

Mrs. Grayson relaxed and sank back 
in her chair. What did it mean? In 
any one else, she would have put it 
down to stupidity, ignorarfce, crudity. 
She was tempted to abandon her efforts 
and throw back upon her hostess the 
responsibility of the conversation. But 


after an instant the silence was too pain- - 


ful, and again she nervously hastened 
to cover it. 

“Well, we shall have a busy time 
here next week, shan’t we, with the 
convention meeting in Middleton? 
Shall you have yourself transferred to 
the Middleton chapter?” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Of course you are a Daughter?” 

“A ‘daughter’ ?” 

“A D. A. R. I mean, of course,” 
explained Mrs. Grayson wonderingly. 
“You belong to the Boston chapter?” 

“T am not a Daughter of the Revolu- 
tion.” 

“Not a Daughter!” repeated Mrs. 
Grayson, astonished. “You? But I un- 
derstood—pardon me—but we all un- 
derstood that you and Doctor Barrett 
were descendants of the old Barrett 
family of Massachusetts!” 


“Yes?” Mrs. Winthrop, looking 


bored, neither confirmed nor denied it. 

“So of course you are eligible for 
membership in the D. A. R’s.” 

eNO: 

“Not eligible?’ Mrs. Grayson ex- 
claimed, with wide-open eyes. 

Not to be eligible to this honorable 
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and beloved organization was, in her 
estimation, to be quite outside the pale 
of “society.” 

Mrs. Winthrop did not feel it incum- 
bent upon her to reiterate her denial 
or to explain the damning fact. 

“But how can you not be eligible?” 
Mrs. Grayson persisted—thinking to 
herself, ‘‘she’ll at least have to answer 
a direct question.” 

“My people were Tories.” 

Mrs. Grayson stared, realizing in a 
flash what had never before occurred 
to her as a possibility—that there could 
be in America any more distinguished 
origin than that of the D. A. R’s. But 
quickly rallying her scattered forces, 
and summoning all her patriotism, she 
said firmly: “How sorry you must be 
for that.” 

“ce ‘Sorry r 99 

“That your ancestors had no part in 
our glorious revolution, and in the 
forming of our great republic!” 

“Oh,” Mrs. Winthrop smiled, “I 

don’t remember ever losing sleep over 
it!” 
Grayson felt suddenly con- 
vinced that her customary attitude of 
smug superiority toward non-eligibles 
was a justifiable one, and that Mrs. 
Winthrop’s true feeling about it was 
no doubt chagrin and mortification. 

“Well,” she remarked, rising to go, 
upon which Mrs. Winthrop looked very 
frankly relieved, “even if you are not 
eligible, it need not debar you from the 
pleasure of attending some of our in- 
teresting meetings. I am privileged, as 
a member of the Middleton chapter, to 
invite you to the open session at the 
courthouse next Wednesday afternoon. 
It will be a very interesting meeting— 
an historical paper will be read by the 
State regent, the Stevens glee club will 
sing, and Miss Jamison will recite. I 
hope you will come as my guest. You 
can feel perfectly free to, Mrs. Win- 
throp,” she graciously added. “And I 
am sure the Daughters will make you 
feel perfectly at home.” 

“Thank you. I shall be in Philadel- 
phia next Wednesday, attending.a meet- 
ing of the Colonial Dames.” 

Again Mrs. Grayson stared. She had 
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heard of the Colonial Dames. She had 
thought of them as one thinks of the 
Alps—as afar and august. She had 
scarcely expected ever to see one in the 
flesh. And here was a Colonial Dame 
in the very same room with her! 

“Are they all descended from Tor- 
ies?” she asked disparagingly. 

“Naturally not.” 

Mrs. Grayson took her leave in a 
state of mental confusion from which 
she did not soon recover. 

An hour later, Edgar Barrett, in 
evening dress, joined his sister as she 
waited in the library for the arrival 
of some dinner guests. 

“Well?” said Barrett questioningly, 
as he noted her elaborate gown. ‘We 
are not dining alone?” 

“Only Miss Jordan and her brother.” 

Barrett did not notice how warily 
she watched him as she pronounced 
these names. 

“Good!” he nodded. “How fortu- 
nate for you, Elizabeth, to have Theo- 
dora Jordan here; one congenial ac- 
quaintance for you, even though she is 
years younger,” he remarked, strolling 
across the floor and standing before the 
open fire, the spacious, book-lined room 
making a fit setting for his clear-cut, 
intelligent face and lean, broad-shoul- 
dered figure. 

“Yes,” responded Elizabeth; “Theo- 
dora Jordan is a consolation! For in 
spite of her rearing in this place, she 
is wholly like her mother’s people in 
Boston, isn’t she?” 

“Oh, yes, she’s an out-and-out Her- 
rick,” said Barrett. ‘Middleton has 
scarcely fazed her—though note the 
fact that she is quite sentimentally loyal 
to it,” he smiled. 

“I know she is,” Elizabeth shrugged. 
“All the same she is constantly run- 
ning off to stay with her Aunt Her- 
rick in Boston.” : 

“*Miss Jordan and her brother,’ 
you said. Why does no one ever dream 
of speaking of Judge Jordan and his 
sister? It’s always the other way 
round, you'll observe—and she such an 
ethereal wraith of a girl—and he a very 
able and forceful man, even if he is 
a bit crude and clumsy. You've no- 
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ticed, haven’t you, how that burly, mid- 
dle-aged man lets that slender strip of 
a woman manage him? Funny, isn’t 
it?” 

“He is an idolatrous elder brother,” 
Elizabeth granted. ‘But with good rea- 
son—Theodora is a sister any right- 
minded brother would have to be proud 
of. And, of course, he feels like a 
father to her; he really brought her 
up, you know.” 

“Yes; but she’s not at all a domina- 
ting woman—which makes it so surpris- 
ing that she should rule Jordan the 
way she does—no one else-.ever ven- 
tures to dictate to him, let me assure 
you—and that she, apparently, sets the 
pace in this town for everything going. 
She’s at the head of every public move- 
ment, while at the same time,” Barrett 
continued in a tone of perplexity, ‘she’s 
so feminine, so lovely! Don’t you find 
it odd?” 

“Edgar, nothing escapes you! Yes, 
the women here defer to her in every- 
thing. But naturally, she would domi- 
nate here, simply by reason of her su- 
periority in every way to the rest of 
them. She is so gifted—like all those 
Herricks! And as she was born and 
reared here, the people don’t resent 
her superiority as they would that of 
an outsider, but are proud of it.” 

“Have you any idea,” Barrett casu- 
ally asked, “how old she is?” 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“She’s intellectually mature even for 
that ripe age.” 

“And fortunately,” Elizabeth added, 
“while she has the Herrick brains, she 
does not inherit their looks!” 

“Yes, she’s lucky to have escaped 
that !” 

YOu 
Edgar?” 

“Could there be two opinions as to 
that? She is exquisite! Do you know,” 
he said, strolling about the room with 
his hands in his pockets, “mere femi- 
nine prettiness, the girlish prettiness, 
for instance, of these college students, 
far from attracting me as it does most 
men, irritates me—it is so often perver- 
ted by their silly self-consciousness, 


think her good looking, 
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their tiresome shallowness. Unlike most 
men, I could more easily fall in love 
with ugliness that expressed mind and 
character. It is most rare for a 
woman’s beauty to so perfectly express 
her, as Theodora Jordan’s delicate love- 
liness expresses in every way /ier fine- 
ness, isn’t it?” 

“Most rare, Edgar,” Elizabeth re- 
sponded, looking the satisfaction she 
felt, but not trusting herself to a more 
enthusiastic agreement with him for 
fear that she might go too far and 
defeat her own dear desire; for she 
knew too well her brother’s whimsical 
taciturnity—overpraise of this woman 
whom he so admired would be very apt 
to satiate him at the very start. 

A silence fell between them while 
they waited to hear the doorbell an- 
nounce their guests. 


Mrs. Winthrop was happily con- 


vinced that, with so attractive and in- 
telligent a young lady as Miss Jordan 
in the Middleton arena, in every way 
a most suitable match for Edgar, her 
own release from exile here would not 


be far distant. It seemed, indeed, prov- 
idential that a girl so preéminently fit- 
ted to be Edgar’s wife should actually 
be living in this ridiculous town and 
even be fond of it!—her half brother 
not only the foremost citizen of the 
place, but, most fortuitously, the presi- 
dent.of the board of trustees of Stev- 
ens College. 

It was fortunate, too, she reflected, 
that Edgar, observant though he was, 
did not recognize beneath Miss Jor- 
dan’s womanly loveliness that which no 
one but Mrs. Winthrop did seem to see 
in the girl—a strain of obstinacy that 
so often—Heaven knows why !—is the 
accompaniment of an extreme sweet- 
ness of manner. Edgar did not dream 
that it was by reason of an indomitable 
stubbornness, and an egotism that made 
prominence and power the very breath 
of her life, that Theodora ruled her 
big, strong brother, and all the im- 
portant doings of Middleton. Indeed, 
most of those under her sway did not 
suspect these qualities, and thought 
their homage due, as Mrs. Winthrop 
had not quite candidly suggested to 
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Edgar, to the young woman’s unques- 
tioned “superiority” to every one else in 
Middleton. 

It did not trouble Mrs. Winthrop 
that such characteristics in a wife 
might make for her brother’s unhap- 
piness. She knew Edgar too well. His 
own wilfulness and selfishness would 
certainly be a match for that of any 
woman—even of one with a will and a 
self-love as invincible as Theodora’s. 
Yes, there was no doubt about it, these 
two strong natures, if they did come 
together, would be well matched, would 
do each other no end of good. 

“A really gentle, sensitive woman 
married to Edgar—well, I, should not 
envy her! I am sure he will need 
to be held down a bit in his domestic 
relations.” 

Edgar, meantime, his mind reverting 
to the recent hour in his office with the 
odd little girl from the country, found 
himself unaccountably reluctant to 
speak of her to his sister. Several times 
he opened his lips to amuse Elizabeth 
with an account of Barnabetta’s apolo- 
gies for admiring Shakespeare, her 
horror of “poppery,” her gratuitous in- 
formation as -to ancient Christian per- 
secutions, and, most impressive of all, 
her refreshingly self-possessed and 
comradelike manner with himself. But 
he closed his lips—and wondered at 
himself. 

“T would only give Elizabeth a false 
impression of her. She would think her 
forward, vulgar—and she isn’t. One 
would have to see her to understand 
that subtle quality in her of—I scarcely 
know of what—a sort of spiritual fra- 
grance!” 

On second thoughts, however, he 
doubted whether Elizabeth, of an un- 
sympathetic temperament, would, even 
if she did meet the damsel, be capable 
of realizing that quality—elusive and 
indefinable as it was. 

“T hope,” his sister broke in upon his 
meditation, “that Theodora’s loyalty to 
Middleton does not go so far as to 
admire the furnishings of this house !” 

But before her brother could reply, 
the doorbell rang and the butler an- 
nounced their guests. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


No wonder Judge Jordan’s gaze 
rested so often upon his sister with a 
pride akin to adoration, thought Bar- 
rett, as, after their delightful dinner 
talk, the party of four sat with their cof 
fee about the library fire. So ethereal 
did the young lady look in her white 
gown that she seemed to Barrett less 
like a flesh and blood woman than the 
diaphanous embodiment of a_ poet’s 
dream; of an artist’s vision; somewhat 
“too bright and good for human nature’s 
daily food.” With her large, pensive 
eyes, her tender, exquisite mouth, her 
white forehead crowned with dark hair, 
her beautiful hands, and slim, graceful 
form, she was herself an expression of 
the music that she would presently play 
for them so satisfyingly, of the really 
fine verse that she occasionally contrib- 
uted to leading magazines, of her own 
high ideals of life and of culture. No 
wonder that, merely by virtue of her 
lovely personality, this tender young 
creature practically ruled the women of 
Middleton as well as this virile man, 
her brother. 

It would have been inconceivable to 
Barrett that the one great worry of 
Theodora’s life had always been and 
still was the warding off from her 
portly, middle-aged half brother of the 
designing women whom she was con- 
stantly suspecting of making love to 
him. Barrett thought her infinitely re- 
moved from the possibility of such 
commonplaceness. 

She was speaking now, as they sat 
about the library fire, of a recent exhibit 
in Boston of Rodin’s work. It was 
significant that, invariably, the first note 
of her low, soft voice brought, in any 
gathering, a hush of expectancy. 

“Rodin really does speak to us, you 
know—he has a great message. His 
work is not merely brilliant technique — 
it is so very much more—it expresses 
vital reality! You know what Ber- 
nard Shaw says of him? ‘Rodin’s hand 
worked, not as a_ sculptor’s hand 
works, but as the Life Force works.’ ” 

Judge Jordan had a disconcerting 
way, whenever his dazzling _ sister 
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talked, of beaming upon her listeners 
with a countenance that exclaimed, 
“Hear! Hear!” 

“Mere brilliancy of technique,” she 
continued, “without a vital content—in 
any art—always has the effect of mak- 
ing me perfectly blue—it ‘seems so 
empty, so not worth while.” 

“How she can distinguish those that 
have, from those that haven't, a ‘con- 
tent,’ as she calls it, floors me!” re- 
marked her admiring brother. 

Theodora, patiently tolerant of her 
Philistine relative, neither looked at nor 
answered him. 

“To be sure,” argued Barrett, “while 
one can’t be simply a stylist and noth- 
ing more, since you’ve got to have 
something to style about—nevertheless, 
the how it is done does signify tremen- 
dously. You don’t believe, Miss Jor- 
dan, in art for art’s sake?” 

“But,” she smiled up at him, ‘does 
any one pretend to know what that 
hard-worked phrase means ?” 

“Beauty for beauty’s sake, then; 
that a perfection of artistic expression 
is a sufficient end in itself.” 

“Artistic expression’—yes, but of 
what? Of the beauty, the sacredness 
of life?” 

“Of its ugliness and devilishness as 
well,” insisted Barrett. 

“Yes, if you let the darker phases 
serve only to throw into relief the glory 
of the universe. ‘Ugliness, devilish- 
ness’ are shadows, not realities.” 

“Not realities? The devil 


they 
aren't!” exclaimed the judge, for whom 
this statement seemed to*be too much. 
“Ah,” he hastily added, as he caught 


his sister’s sad, surprised gaze. “I beg 
your pardon, ladies! I don’t often 
swear in the presence of ladies! Well, 
to be sure,” he said, addressing Barrett, 
“a woman like Theodora can’t be ex- 
pected to realize that ugliness and devil- 
ishness are realities. We wouldn’t 
want our dear women to realize that!” 

“There, there, David, darling!” Theo- 
dora patted his big hand to quiet him 
as if he were a forward child—and he, 
looking snubbed, sank back deeper into 
the huge leather chair that he amply 
filled. 
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“But, Miss Dreary, if marriage offers nu advantages to a woman, why, in the name of the gods, do 
women marry ?” 


“Truth and beauty,” she said rever- 
ently, turning to Barrett, “are the only 
realities.” 

“We don’t all agree, however, as to 
what is truth and what beauty,” re- 
turned Barrett. 

“But there are certain fundamental 
standards. Those finer phases of feel- 
ing and of thought that elude expres- 
sion must really be the source and the 
basis of our ‘faith’ both in att and 
in religion.” 

“Now, will you hear that!” Jordan’s 


beaming countenance seemed to say. 
“And she’s my little sister!” 

Her earnestness had brought a faint 
flush to her delicate face that stirred 
an answering glow in Barrett’s soul as 
he gazed at her. 

“T wonder,” he remarked specula- 
tively, “‘whether it is possible for us 
native New Englanders ever to come 
out from our inherited limitations 
enough to really understand great art 
—the abandon, the let-go, that is behind 
all big creations. Personally, I don’t 
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believe that it is. We are too hope- 
lessly hidebound, self-conscious, self- 
righteous, decent, and civilized!” 

“But,” Mrs. Winthrop interpolated, 
“you say it as if you were proud of 
the fact! I know him too well,” she 
informed the others, “to believe in his 
depreciation of himself and his stand- 
ards! A New Englander, like an old 
Englander, believes in himself to the 
extent of thinking his shortcomings 
quite superior to other people’s virtues.” 

Theodora’s eyes rested upon her ab- 
sently, while Judge Jordan laughed ap- 
preciatively. 

“Too civilized?” Theodora repeated 
Barrett's words. “But it is only in a 
high state of civilization that art de- 
velops.” 

“And in the next higher stage of civ- 
ilization, it becomes decadent,” said 
Barrett. 

“Tt will not when thé artist becomes 
the teacher of truth, of reality, of re- 
ligion.” — 

“In other words,” said Barrett, smil- 
ing, “when the artist becomes a cultiva- 
ted Puritan, then art and civilization 
are saved, eh? I’m afraid we Anglo- 
Saxons can’t get away from that point 
of view! We all need—as Mrs. Brown- 
ing has told us—to live in Italy a few 
years to be cured of our provincialism.” 

Theodora, who prided herself on her 
breadth of view, her freedom from pro- 
vincialism, winced at this. 

“T hope I have got beyond the place 
where one sees only through the me- 
dium of a climate!” she smiled. 

“Do any of us ever get beyond that?” 

“Oh, but that is fatalism!” she ear- 
nestly protested. “*Unless above him- 
self man can erect himself, how poor 
a thing is man!’ Emerson says.” 

“Oh, dear!” thought Mrs. Winthrop 
wearily, “can’t she ever relax? I sup- 
pose she’d spurn me forever if I sug- 
gested bridge. Well,’ she sighed re- 
signedly, “Edgar’s enjoying himself— 
he just loves this strained kind of con- 
versation, thank Heaven! If only she 
doesn’t overdo it! The prospect of 
such attenuated mental food for life 
may scare even him! It’s well her 
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brother’s here to supply an occasional 
break !” 

“Hal” the judge at this moment ex- 
claimed, drawing from his pocket a pen- 
cil and notebook, “let me have that quo- 
tation, Theodora! I'll use it for the 
text of my speech to-morrow night. I’m 
to talk,” he flung an explanation to Bar- 
rett and Mrs. Winthrop, “to the Men’s 
Progressive League up in Scranton. I 
shall have some of their thirty or forty 
millionaires up there feeling peevish 
with me before I’m through!” 

Judge Jordan was a “self-made” man 
of great practical acumen, who had built 
up a fortune fifteen years since, when 
it could still be done honestly. His 
mother had died at his birth, and his 
father, a Western bishop, had, years 
afterward, married a second time, a 
Boston woman of a good old family 
who had died when her baby daughter 
was five years old. A year later, the 
bishop had followed his wives, leaving 
the child, Theodora, to the care of her 
half brother, who was, at the time, mak- 
ing his own successful way as a manu- 
facturer in Pennsylvania. 

To this big-hearted, if rather crude, 
son of the bishop, his little half sister 
had been, from the first, his chief con- 
cern in life as well as his greatest hap- 
piness. He had surrounded her, as his 
business prospered, with every possible 
luxury, and had given her every “advan- 
tage” in the way of education that she 
would take. She had graduated at col- 
lege, had studied music and languages 
abroad, had traveled extensively, and 
had always done exactly as she pleased. 

David Jordan had, years ago, when 
Theodora was in her teens, determined 
never to marry until she had married— 
partly because he knew that his doing so 
would make her unhappy, and partly 
because his incomparable sister had al- 
ways made all other girls and women 
show up in his estimation as so trifling 
and shallow that he felt sure any 
woman he found tolerable would find 
him impossible. Therefore matrimony 
had long appeared to him an exceed- 
ingly far-off possibility. 

Naturally of a benevolent mind, Jor- 
dan’s abilities had been directed of late 
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years to finding a solution for the prob- 
lem of poverty—in which genuinely 
earnest study he did not receive either 
the approval or the sympathy of his 
highly cultured sister, who held, with 
her maternal Boston relatives, that the 
“lower classes” were providentially 
created to serve those of a higher order 
—which, in a sense, Judge Jordan read- 
ily admitted would indisputably be a 
just and beneficent provision. The 
question in his mind, however, was, how 
to find a rule by which to determine 
who constituted this higher order so 
worthy to be served; how to sift the 
human wheat from the chaff. Natur- 


ally, this problem did not exist for, 


Theodora and her maternal relatives, 
who considered the matter to be already 
adjusted very satisfactorily, and who 
held that any attempt to disturb its pres- 
ent beautiful working was nothing short 
of blasphemous. Hence their deep dis- 
approval of the judge’s activities for 
the uplift of the struggling submerged. 
They would not have objected to phi- 
lanthropy—that, of course, was always 
commendable; but to go about preach- 
ing—with a dangerously persuasive elo- 
quence—a pernicious doctrine of equal 
opportunity for all, special privilege for 
none—it was socialistic, anarchistic, a 
disgrace to his family! 

It was in this one matter, however— 
fast becoming his ruling love—that,his 
sister’s wishes had no weight with him; 
that he resolutely kept, in spite of her 
protests, to his chosen line. 

“You would better make sure, David, 
dear,” she mildly warned him just now, 
“that you quite understand Emerson’s 
words.” 

“IT don’t care, my dear, what he 
meant by his words. I know what J 
mean by them, and very useful they 
will be to me. If man can’t build him- 
self above the animal that’s in him, 
above his natural greed and _ selfish- 
ness,” he scribbled as he spoke, ‘‘he’d 
better become an extinct species as fast 
as possible; for in his natural state he’s 
not worth the cost of his keep. All 
that is needed to bring order out of 
the moral chaos of our day is that man 
shall cease to be governed solely by his 


animal instinct of self-preservation, and 
shall recognize a higher law of human 
relationship. Then will manufacturers 
cease to clamor for protection that pro- 
tects their interests at the expense of 
the people’s, Then will the people cease 
their senseless cry of: ‘Back to com- 
petition !'"—competition that means the 
scrambling of chickens for the best 
corn, the crowding and pushing of pigs 
to get to the sty! Then will the race 
of luxurious, parasitical women pass 
away, as will also the race of 
paupers !” 

“Don’t you feel it very dangerous,” 
said Barrett coldly—he hated the 
judge’s democratic and radical theories 
—‘to be talking that kind of thing 
up there in Scranton with its large pop- 
ulation of malcontents.” 

“Not nearly so dangerous as to keep 
on in our course of defrauding the 
‘malcontents’ of their human rights.” 

“Of what ‘human rights’ is any man 
defrauded in these all-too-liberal days ?” 
demanded Barrett, repressing with dif- 
ficulty the scorn that, as Jordan’s host, 
he could not decently express. 

“The human right to a living wage, 
that’s all,” returned Jordan. 

“A living wage!—when carpenters 
earn more than college professors; 
cooks more than school-teachers ; when 
never in the history of the world were 
such high wages paid to the working 
classes—with the sole result that never 


before were those classes so incapable,’ 


lazy, and impertinent, never were their 
demands so exorbitant!” 

“That is perfectly true,” admitted 
Jordan. ‘Conflict and wrong there will 
be on both sides until we replace the 
spirit of selfishness and greed with the 
spirit of love.” 

“As if the lower classes can ever be 
anything else than greedy animals!” 
said Barrett, in a bored tone. 

“Exactly—as, for example, Rockefel- 
ler, Carnegie, and their ilk, who were 
once of the lower classes and who, if 
they hadn’t been ‘greedy animals,’ 
would scarcely have hoarded such a 
pile! You see, our social system is 
a system of grab—a football game in 
which the devil take the weak! Savage, 
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Doctor Barrett, very savage! We've 
got to grow more civilized.” 

“Nothing would so quickly kill civili- 
zation, art, all the beauty of life,” softly 
spoke in Theodora’s compelling voice, 
“as this hideous dead level of equality 
you so impossibly advocate, David.” 

“T am not such a fool as to advocate 
equality, dearie. I advocate equality of 
opportunity.” 

“Well, it isn’t practicable,” Barrett 
grandly dismissed the subject. “Any 
thinking man must recognize that it 
isn’t.” 

The judge looked at him curiously. 

“Tt seems to me so incredible,” he 
said, “that any true man should not 
burn with a sense of the wrong of the 
present order.” 

“T do burn with a sense of the wrong 
of it—the wrong to the cultured classes 
of being obliged to compromise with 
and even tolerate dictation from the 
ignorant, the vulgar, the stupid—those 
whose natural inferiority has kept them 
low in the scale! I share Alexander 
Hamilton’s opinion of the people. ‘The 
people, sir, the people is a great beast!’ 
he said.” 

“Well,” returned the judge quietly, 
“though I am not a professing Christian 
as you are, I do believe, as you mani- 
festly do not, in Jesus’ doctrine of 
human brotherhood.” 

“Are you sure, David,’ Theodora 
inquired with her faintly patronizing 
air, “that you quite understand our 
Lord’s doctrine of human brotherhood ? 
He recognized, you know, the authority 
of the existing order—Render unto 
Cesar.’ ” 

“Whatever He meant by human 
brotherhood, Theo, He scarcely meant 
our modern cutthroat relations of capi- 
tal and labor. And what He meant 
does not alter the fact that we are at 
present on the eve of a social order 
founded upon what no social system has 
ever yet been founded upon—a _ real 
human brotherhood—not the mockery 
that brings forth ‘philanthropy,’ settle- 
ments, and other so-called charitable 
devices ; a genuine human brotherhood, 
my dear—we are not goirg to stop 
short of that!” 


“I’m afraid you are an impracticable 
dreamer, judge,’ Barrett shrugged— 
while Theodora, to cut short her broth- 
er’s persistence in discussing what she 
disapproved, rose from her chair. 

“Come,” she said to Barrett, “let me 
play some Beethoven for you.” 

He acquiesced eagerly. 

“Ah, if you will be so good! I’ve 
been haunted, ever since I last heard 
you play, by your—may I say unique? 
—interpretation. It seems to me you 
opened my mind to new beauties in 
Beethoven’s music!” 

Theodora glowed with pleasure. 
This, the sort of tribute that she loved, 
coming from a source so worth while, 
made her turn to her host with a sud- 
den impulse and hold out her hand. 

“[ must clasp hands with you!” she 
smiled. ‘‘Any one who feels Beethoven 
just as I feel him, is my comrade. And 
genuine comradeship, you know, is the 
rarest thing in life.” 

It was Barrett’s turn, now, to glow 
with pleasure. Though he had by no 
means a humble opinion of himself, 
and had been courted and flattered by 
women to an extent that would have 
made a fool of a stronger man, yet there 
was that in Theodora Jordan that made 
the gracious bestowal of her friendship 
seem a high, a godlike gift. 

“You certainly must find ‘genuine 
comradeship’ precious rare in Middle- 
ton, Miss Jordan!” Mrs. Winthrop re- 
marked, as they strolled over to the 
parlor. “How a girl like you has 
endured it as a home all these years!” 

“T am very much attached to it, 
Theodora said. “The dear people here 
have been wonderfully fond of me, 
quite wonderfulty good to me. And 
one finds they are such good people 
when one gets below their surface cru- 
dities and comes into genuine touch 
with their real selves.” 

“A thing that,” Mrs. Winthrop said 
to herself, “you’d be absolutely inca- 
pable of doing, you self-deceived, insuf- 
ferable little prig!” 

“No doubt,” she answered aloud, 
“they are very worthy.” 

When, an hour later, Edgar insisted 
upon walking home with their guests, 
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Mrs. Winthrop felt very well satisfied 
that things were destined to take the 
course she felt to be so desirable. 

Barrett, when he had left Miss Jor- 
dan and her brother at their door, and 
was walking home under a cold, star- 
lit night, wondered, for a second time, 
why he had intuitively checked his de- 
sire to repeat to Theodora the amusing 
little talk he had had that afternoon 
with the country maiden. For Theo- 
dora, unlike Elizabeth, would have un- 
derstood. Yes, surely, she would have 
understood. What was it about “Bar- 
nabetta” that closed his lips upon the 
story that might make him appear to 
_be laughing at her? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Barrett refrained, in the weeks that 
followed, as Barnabetta sat before him 
daily in the Shakespeare class, from 
calling on her to recite, because he 
wished to shield her from the amuse- 
ment that she would be apt to create 
by her answers. He wondered whether 
she really got anything out of his half 
hour’s exposition of the text of “Ham- 
let.” It was obvious that she tried 
hard enough as, leaning forward in her 
seat, with wide, wondering gaze never 
once removed from him, she listened 
with apparently deep interest to every 
word he uttered. 

The last fifteen minutes of the period 
were usually given up to a rapid fire 
of questioning, and Barrett often 
noticed how eager she seemed to an- 
swer, if only he would give her the 
chance. But, curious as he felt as to 
what it all might mean to her, he held 
back from letting her expose herself. 

He had a peculiar consciousness, as 
day after day she “‘sat at his feet,” that 
her mental attitude toward him was not 
that of the other students.. Her child- 
like gaze, so free from self-conscious- 
ness or awe, was in marked contrast to 
that of the conscious maidens who 


blushed if he looked at them, trembled 
if he pronounced their names, wept 
at his occasional sarcastic comments on 
their recitations, and would, he knew, 
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have ogled at him had he given them 
an opportunity. 

There came a day, however, when 
his kindly purpose to shield Barnabetta 
was thwarted. Some passages that they 
were reading in which Hamlet derides 
poor Ophelia and her love, and that of 
all her sex, brought from Barrett a 
question that Barnabetta alone, of all 
the class, volunteered to answer. 

Said Hamlet: 

“You jig, you amble, and you lisp, 
and nickname God’s creatures, and 
make your wantonness your ignorance. 
Go to; I'll no more on’t For 
the power of beauty will sooner trans- 
form honesty from what it is to a 
bawd than the force of honesty can 
translate beauty into his likeness.” 

“Hamlet, it would appear,” said Bar- 
rett, ‘did not hold women, love, mar- 
riage in very high esteem. Does his 
indictment of your sex suggest to you 
a certain modern misogynist ?” 

There was an instant’s pause; no 
hand was raised, but Barnabetta rose. 

Barrett winced visibly; he would 
have feigned not to see her if it had 
been possible. 

“T think you must mean the writer 
named Bernard Shaw, Doctor Barrett.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, showing the 
surprise he felt. Certainly he had not 
expected Barnabetta to be the only girl 
in her class to answer a question like 
that. ‘You have read some of Shaw’s 
writings, Miss Dreary?” he asked, at a 
venture. 

“T have read a play I found in the 
library—‘Man and Superman’ !” 

“And Mr. Shaw’s view of woman 
in that play, Miss Dreary—it suggests 
Hamlet’s ?” 

“Yes, sir; but Hamlet was out of his 
head, and this Jack Tanner in Bernard 
Shaw’s play wasn’t. What Jack Tanner 
says about women,” Barnabetta se- 
renely affirmed, “is not true.” 

A smile went over the class, and 
every eye was fixed upon the speaker. 

“You are quite sure?” questioned 
Barrett. 

“Yes, sir. It is not true.” 

“Can you prove that?” 


“It stands to reason—girls don’t 
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force men to marry them—it is the 
other way. A man seeks marriage be- 
cause it gives him all his comforts, 


but it is not natural that a woman 
should seek what gives her only 
despair.” 


The smile of the class broadened and 
threatened to become an audible ripple, 
but a flash from Doctor Barrett's eyes 
smothered it at its birth. 

“But, Miss Dreary,” he spoke upon 
a profound silence, “if marriage affers 
no advantages to a woman, why, in the 
name of the gods, do women marry?” 

“The men coax them. They haven't 
the will to resist if coaxed overmuch.” 

This was too much even for Barrett’s 
gravity, and his own smile was the 
signal for a general laugh. 

Jarnabetta, as she sat down, looked 
surprised and puzzled, but not at all em- 
barrassed. 

“Your point of view, Miss Dreary,” 
said Doctor Barrett, speaking in a more 
kindly tone than any student in his 
presence had ever before heard from 
him, ‘is hardly the one generally ac- 
cepted in our day.” 

He turned and addressed the class 
abruptly: “Finish, by to-morrow, Act 
Third, and read also Act Fourth. Dis- 
missed,” he nodded. 

As Barnabetta walked in line past 
his desk, he noted the fact that though 
the weeks at Stevens were giving her 
a modified accent, a better command 
of English, and a bit of literary knowl- 
edge, she still looked odd among her 
college mates by reason of her countri- 
fied clothing, her heavy, audible shoes, 
the unfashionable way in which she 
piled her abundant, beautiful hair about 
her head. He wondered what the at- 
titude of the other students was to her. 
Though she did not seem to be intimate 
with any one, he saw with a peculiar 
sense of relief that she did not wear 
the look of loneliness, of nostalgia, so 
often detected in the face of a fresh- 
man. But that so unsophisticated, so 
“green” a girl should escape being 
“guyed” seemed to him unlikely. 

It was on the next day that he 
learned how things really stood with 
her in this respect. He was alone in 
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his inner office, working on a pile of 
students’ papers, when his secretary 
knocked and entered. 

“Miss Dreary is at the door, Doctor 
Barrett. She says you sent for her.” 

“A mistake. I did not.” 

The secretary bowed and started to 
go away. But he stopped her. 

“Beg pardon—she says I sent for 
her ?” 

“Yes, Doctor Barrett.” 

“Well, I didn’t ; but—let her come in, 
please.” 

A moment later Barnabetta walked 
with heavy tread into the office. Bar- 
rett rose and placed a chair for her. 
She sat down, and he, reseating him- 
self before her, looked at her inquir- 
ingly. But she met his look with a 
serene, though puzzled, expectancy and 
waited for him to speak. 

“You wanted to see 
Dreary ?” 

“Well, if I must.” 

“If you must?” 

“When you send for me, I must 
come.” 

“Who told you I sent for you?” 

“The girls in the dormitory brought 
me your message.” 

“Ah! What was the message 

“They said I must come right down 
to your office because you—they said 
you had found me out, and were angry 
that I kept gambling cards and ciga- 
rettes, yet, concealed under my mattiess 
—and that | used such rouge on my 
face and—and laced! But, Doctor Bar- 
rett, it is false—I have nothing hid 
under my mattress and my cheeks are 
natural. I tell you the truth. And, 
Doctor Barrett,” she gravely reproved 
him, “I wonder at you to say such 
things about me!” ‘ 

Doctor Barrett stared—she was cen- 
suring him for slandering her! Not for 
the world must he let her discover that 
the girls had been poking fun at her, 
the vulgar little fools! 

“The young ladies made a mistake,” 
he said. “It was not you—another 
young lady—who has been guilty of 
—those items you mentioned. The 
matron will attend to her.” 

“Well,” she drew a long breath of 


me, Miss 
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relief, “I’m glad you know it’s not 
me—I.” 

She leaned. back in her chair, gazing 
up at him with a soft, bright happiness 
in her face that held hin? fascinated. 

“T did, now, wonder af you that you 
could think such things about me.” 

“No, I couldn’t possibly be so stupid, 
Miss Dreary, as to think such things 
of you.” 

“That’s what / thought—it seemed as 
if you couldn’t be that dumb!” 

“Yet you did believe the girls? I 
should think,” he hastily added, “you 
would have known that there must be 
a mistake.” 

“T can’t think how the girls came 
by such a mistake. They will be glad 
to know it was a mistake. They were 
sorry for me. They thought you would 
be very severe.” 

“Ah! And you—weren’t you afraid 
of my possible severity?” 

“Not afraid. I only felt disappointed 
to think that a man with so much in 
his brain to ponder about as you have, 
could bother himself with such trifles.” 

“You were, then, ‘disappointed’ in 
me?” he inquired quite gravely. 

“But I was in fault to feel so,” she 
said humbly. “A person ought always 
to know her friends too well to mis- 
judge them like that. I won't ever 
again think anything so mean of you, 
Doctor Barrett,” she reassured him. 

“Thank you.” 

“You're welcome.” 

They regarded each other for a mo- 
ment-complacently. 

“T guess it would be a good thing if 
we were all like Job,” she remarked. 

“Job? One of your Reinhartz 
friends ?”’ 

“T mean Job of the Scriptures.” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, with a short 
laugh at such familiar conversational 


handling of the patriarch. ‘Yes? 
How ?” 
“Well, Job knew in his heart that 


God was good, and nothing that hap- 
pened to him, nothing, could shake his 
belief in that. Unless we can believe 
like that in our friends, against all ap- 
pearances, T guess we aren’t worthy a 
real friend.” 
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“But what do you understand by ‘a 
real friend’ ?” 

“One that I feel toward like I feel 
toward mamma, and like I feel toward 
you. Mamma and you are the only 
friends I ever had—except Abel Buch- 
ter—but to him I have only given grate- 
fulness, not friendship.” 

“And how,” he could not resist ask- 
ing her, “do you feel toward me?” 

“Just the way I feel toward mamma, 
Doctor Barrett, only not quite so in- 
timate and near.” 

“How about your other instructors ? 
—you bestow your friendship upon 
them ?” 

“On. n0,- 

“Tam honored. But I am curious to 
know why you single me out?” 

“You are different.” 

“Ah! Thank you.” 

“You're welcqme.” 

Again they regarded each other in 
silence for a moment. 

“It seems,” Barnabetta presently re- 
marked thoughtfully, “as if every 
Shakespeare lesson 1 have with you 
makes me feel more acquainted with 
you. [like your thoughts so well. And 
your nice ways. Before I came here, | 
did not know there were any men like 
you in the world!” 

“Ah, my dear child, there are many 
better ones!” 

He rose abruptly, feeling reluctantly 
the impropriety of prolonging this 
téte-a-téte. There was always his sec- 
retary in the outer office. 

Barnabetta, also rising, dropped her 
handkerchief, and instantly Barrett 
stepped out from his desk to pick it 
up for her. The look of adoring ad- 
miration with which she received this 
bit of gallantry, so new in her experi- 
ence of men, made the college presi- 
dent feel, before her guileless candor, a 


-self-consciousness from which _ the 
country maiden herself was wholly 
free. 


He wondered long that afternoon, 
after she had gone, what it was in Bar- 
nabetta that affected him in such a 
peculiar, penetrating way. It was some 


elusive quality in her that he could not 
quite lay hold of or define. 


But the 
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quest of it charmed him, fired his imag- 
ination, lent a zest to the dull routine 
of teaching intellectual fledglings. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


It was only a week later that Bar- 
nabetta did actually commit a misde- 
meanor of such seriousness that it was 
reported to the president for discipline. 
She was discovered to have gone, with- 
out permission, alone and unchape- 
roned, into the town. Being a prepara- 
tory student, this offense made her 
amenable to suspension or expulsion— 
at the discretion of the president. 

To soften the austerity of his neces- 
sary interview with the delinquent, the 
president did not formally summon her 
to his office, but postponed the ordeal 
until she should be obliged, on the fol- 
lowing afternoon, to meet an appoint- 
ment at his office for a personal criti- 
cism of her “Hamlet” paper; for the 
Shakespeare class having finished their 
study of the play, every student had 
been required to write a synopsis of the 
plot with a statement as to what she, 
individually, had got from her six 
weeks’ study; also, to undergo a pri- 
vate criticism of her paper, in the presi- 
dent’s office—a test that some of the 
girls met with tears, some with hyster- 
ics, and nearly all with pleasurable, ex- 
citing dread. 

Barrett wondered, as just before the 
hour appointed for Barnabetta to come 
for her “Hamlet” interview, he sat 
reading her extraordinary paper, how 
she would meet her intellectual vivisec- 
tion at his hands—with the additional 
ordeal before her of being called to 
account for her high crime and misde- 
meanor in running away to town with- 
out permission. 

The reading of students’ papers was, 
of course, a deadly bore. But Barrett 
found himself surprisingly entertained 
by the rather aw ful sincerity of Barna- 
hetta’s unique ‘‘statement’” as to what 
her study of “Hamlet” had yielded her. 
She wrote: 


I think I get more education out of one 
play of Shakespeare’s than out of all else I 
study at Stevens College. Anyway, I find 
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my mind more awakened by this branch than 
by others. The wonderful thoughts this 
great poet had rouse thoughts in me such 
as I‘never had before. That is because you, 
our teacher, make it so clear. to us what.deep 
meaning lies in the strange, great words. I 
always feel excited in Shakespeare class. It 
stirs my feelings as well as my mind. It 
makes me long to be a poet also, to pour out 
my feelings in beautiful words. It makes me 
long for things I never thought of before. 
seem to understand, now, what could be 
meant by the text, “Ye must be born again.’ 
I feel, since I came here, as if I were being 
made all over into another creature. 

I will write one more thought before I 
stop. I think Hamlet must have looked like 
you, Doctor Barrett. When I think of him, 
his face always has features like yours. He 
was learned like you, he had deep thoughts 
like you have, and he had fine feelings, the 
kind you have. I understand the play better 
because I know you so well. Until I knew 
you, I did not know that any living, real man 
had such fineness. BARNABETTA DREARY. 


He scorned himself for the little 
thrill of pleasure—actually of gratified 
vanity !—that he felt at the flattering 
parallel she drew. 

When presently she came to the of- 
fice, he saw at once as she sat down 
at his side, before her manuscript 
spread out on his desk, that she looked 
pale. But her manner was very quiet. 

Perfunctorily, he went over her paper 
with her; several points that she had 
made in her outline of the plot he 
especially | commended—they — were 
points that had escaped the notice of 
every other student in the class. 

He noticed a peculiar thing as they 
talked—she persistently kept her hands 
in her lap as if trying to conceal them— 
those hands that, in their freedom from 
household toil, were growing, he had 
recently observed, white and smooth 
and shapely. Just once, in the interest 
of their interview, she forgot herself, 
and, lifting one hand, rested it on her 
paper as she spoke to him—and he saw 
immediately that it had been profes- 
sionally manicured—the pointed, shi- 
ning, pink nails looking odd enough in 
contrast to what they had been a few 
weeks ago. But in a moment, seeming 
to recollect herself, she hastily hid the 
hand again in her lap. 

Presently, their discussion of the 
paper concluded, he folded it, pushed it 
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aside, and turned sidewise in his chair 
to face her. 

She leaned back in her own chair, 
and looked at him pensively, her hands 
clasped behind her. Then suddenly, as 
if determined to conquer her cowardice 
or embarrassment or whatever it was 
that had prompted concealment, she 
resolutely brought them forward and 
spread them conspicuously in her lap. 

Barrett bit his lip, cleared his throat, 
and spoke to her. 

“Tt is my tnpleasant duty,” he began 
resolutely, “to reprove your violation 
of rule yesterday in going to town.” 

She gazed at him, but volunteered no 
reply. 

“T understand that you do not plead 
ignorance of the rule as an excuse ?”’ 

“No, I knew the rule,’”’ she admitted, 
in a low voice. 

“What, then, is your excuse?” 

“T haven't any.” 

“Do you mind telling me what you 
went to town for?” 

She colored and her eyes fell. 

“T’m ashamed to.” 

“Was your errand so urgent as to 
make you feel justified in violating the 
rule of the college?” 

“T didn’t mind that—‘violating the 
rule of the college’-—because I didn’t 
think anybody would find it out.” 

“But how about your sense of loy- 
alty to your college, your sense of honor 
in keeping its rules?” 

She looked at him thoughtfully. 

“T haven’t any,” she said, shaking her 
head. 

“No sense of honor or loyalty ?” 

“Not about any rules. They are— 
trivial.” 

“But very necessary. You are under 
our care. We cannot expose you, or let 
you expose yourself, to harm.” 

“What harm?” she asked, puzzled. 

“You are away from your parents— 
we are responsible for you—we must 
know at all times where you are,” he 
patiently explained. ‘You make it so 
difficult for us, if you deliberately evade 
the rules devised for your protection.” 

“But I can’t see what harm could 
happen to any one in daylight in Mid- 
dleton.”’ 
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The argument was unanswerable ; 
there was probably no spot in the little 
town less safe than the shelter of the 
college itself. 

“Well, then,” said Barrett, crossing 
his legs with an air of decision, “if 
neither loyalty nor honor moves you to 
keep the rule, I ask you as a personal 
favor to me not to disobey it again— 
or you will put me to the painful neces- 
sity of executing the penalty of the law 
—suspension or expulsion. You knew 
the penalty when you went to town?” 

“Yes, I knew it, but I didn’t think 
I would be seen or 1 wouldn’t have 
risked it.” 

“You won't risk it again?” 

“No, indeed—for mamma’s sake; she 
would be so disappointed. I am sure 
she is giving up a great deal to let me 
have this education.” 

“And,” he inquired hesitatingly, “for 
my sake?” 

“For your sake?” she repeated. 

“To spare me the pain of suspend- 
ing you,” he said curtly. 

“You did not make the foolish rule, 
so I don’t see why you would care.” 

“You don’t see why I should feel 
sorry to have to send you home when 
you are doing so well here?” 

“Of course,” she assured him, “I 
know how kind-hearted you are. But 
if I did have to leave here, I think you 
would soon forget me, Doctor Barrett. 
There are so many others here.” 

“T thought,” he found himself say- 
ing, to his own infinite surprise, “that 
you considered me your—friend.” 

“Yes, I do, but I wouldn’t expect you 
to think as much of me as [| do of 
you. To be sure, I guess you would 
feel some bad to see me go. But you 
don’t need to worry, Doctor Barrett—I 
won’t break the rule again—indeed I 
won't.” 

“Your errand to town must have 
been very urgent to make you run such 
a risk of grieving your mother.” 

“No,” she said, her delicate face 


flushing, “it wasn’t—urgent.” 

“Not urgent?” 

“No—it was just something I had 
set my heart on doing.”’ 

“Something wrong?’—that you did 
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not get permission to go to town with 
a chaperon?” _ 

“No, it wasn’t wrong. But—I didn’t 
want any one to know,” she said, her 
voice very low. ‘Because it was a 
vanity. Please,” she pleaded, “I'd 
rather not tell. I pass you my promise 
I won’t do it again.” 

“For your mother’s sake,” he re- 
peated. ‘But you have a father, too?” 
he curiously inquired. 

“But he would be glad if I did have 
to come home, because he don’t favor 
education for females—for all he mar- 
ried mamma and she is educated.” 

“Why, then, does he send you to 
college?” 

“He don’t. Mamma sends 
against his will, Mamma is rich.” 

“Then you did not mean—when you 
spoke of the sacrifices she makes to 
send you here—material sacrifices? 
You referred to—your father’s opposi- 
tion ?” 

“Oh, I don’t think mamma minds my 
father’s opposition very much. You 
see, being so rich, she can just take 
her own way and he can’t help him- 
self. I meant ‘material sacrifices.’ It 
costs so much to go to college.” 

“But if she is so rich?” 

“Oh, yes, she has a thousand dollars 
a year all her own,” Barnabetta an- 
nounced breathlessly. “But she spends 
such a big part of it on me. And 
before she married father, she had all 
that for herself alone!” 

“But what better could she do with 
it than spend it on her daughter?” 

“That’s what she says,” Barnabetta 
answered, her eyes softly shining with 
the light that always came into them 
at mention of her stepmother. 

“You are her only child?” 

“T have two older brothers.” 

“They are not sent to college?” 

“Oh, no, they do not favor educa- 
tion.” 

The situation seemed to him very 
peculiar. It never occurred to him that 
it could be a stepmother of whom she 
spoke with such devoted affection. 

There was a step in the outer office, 
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and Barrett, glancing at his watch, saw 
that the next student was due. 

Barnabetta rose and picked up her 
paper, but Barrett checked her. 

“T'll-keep the paper, if you please.” 

“The others got theirs back?” she 
said inquiringly. 

“Yes. You forfeit yours. Your 
penalty,” he said gravely, “for running 
away. I'll keep this”—he thrust it into 
his breast pocket—“as a guarantee fhat 
you'll never do so again, eh?” 

“All right,” she acquiesced, her 
highly manicured hand on the back of 
her chair. ‘‘Good-by.” 

““Good-by.” 

He suddenly held out his hand. 

The soft shining of her eyes as she 
looked up at him while she laid her 
hand in his, was like the look with 
which she always spoke of her mother. 

He did not know, however, that her 
love for that “mother” was the first 
great romance of her girlhood. 

After she had gone, Barrett gave 
himself up for a moment to a novel 
sense of enjoyment—the enjoyment of 
realizing Barnabetta’s perfectly trans- 
parent evasions. Her errand to town 
had, of course, been to a manicuring 
establishment. She was ashamed of 
the “vanity” that had led her to pre- 
pare thus for the interview she was to 
have in such close proximity to him- 
self; but she had evidently decided, on 
second thoughts, that having squan- 
dered time and money and run the risk 
of suspension, it must not be for naught 
—and so had brought forth her nice- 
looking hands and_ shamelessly, dis- 
played them! 

He was glad he had. kept her ‘“‘essay”’ 
on “Hamlet,” for, recalling with pleas-- 
ure that that evening he and his sister 
were to dine with the Jordans, he de- 
termined to read the child’s quaint 
paper to Theodora. She would enjoy 
it; would appreciate the subtle quality 
of genuineness that gave such a unique 
charm to everything the girl did and 
said. Yes, Theodora, he was _ sure, 
would quite understand and share his 
own feeling about Barnabetta. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








fresh from the flower- 


O Vitelli, 
ing beauty of the Western coast, 
the town of Prentiss appeared, 

on the February day when he first be- 
held it, the most depressing spot on the 


planet. The gloomy line of many-in- 
dustried factories half encircling it was 
scarcely more distasteful to him than 
what the Prentiss Chronicle called “the 
fashionable, residential quarter,’ the 
few streets of handsome houses, each 
alone and _ self-sufficient upon its 
bleached half acre of lawn, with straw- 
wrapped shrubbery dotting it, and stat- 
uettes shivering in the winter chill. If 
Vitelli’s father had not pledged him to 
include in his American tour a visit to 
James Prentiss, of Prentiss, the first 
sight of that “fashionable, residential 
quarter” would have sent him back to 
the railroad station and the next New 
York express. 

However, in Prentiss young Signor 
Vitelli was; and in Prentiss courtesy 
‘and filial piety condemned him to re- 
main for a day or two to meet James 
Prentiss, junior, untimely absent on an 


expedition that Vitelli felt he should 
loathe—‘‘a business trip.” 

Among the entertainments planned 
for his beguilement in the interim was 
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a visit to’ the Prentiss screw factory, 
where he stared with stupid eyes at the 
processes shown him, marveling all the 
time at the flushed face of pride with 
which his pompous host displayed ‘the 
works”; marveling, too, at the fine sub- 
divisions and specializations of indus- 
try; and marveling most of all that his 
father—the dapper, elderly Roman 
dandy and connoisseur—should in even 
the remotest days of his youth have 
imagined any common tastes between 
himself and James Prentiss, senior. 
Nothing akin to that light-hearted and 
discriminating amateur of the art of 
existence could ever have come out of 
Prentiss, Vitelli was sure. 

“Does anything ever happen here?” 
he inquired of Strong, Mr. Prentiss’ 
secretary, as he rolled a cigarette With 
nervous fingers, when, the inspection 
finally over, he was temporarily in- 
trusted to the care of that gentleman. 
Strong laughed. 

“There’s one thing that happened 
once,” he said, nodding toward the 
street outside the high fence of wooden 
palings that inclosed the factory yard. 
A white touring car with a woman in 
at the wheel had flashed 
blindingly through the dingy gray road- 
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way. ‘“That’s young Mrs. Prentiss 
driving in from their farm—probably 
to meet Jimmy on the three-seventeen. 
She was something of an event for 
Prentiss in her time.” 

Vitelli, in that instant’s glimpse of 
the lady, had gained an impression of 
something alien to Prentiss’ “fashion- 
able, residential quarter.” He thought 
that the hair gleaming beneath the 
bright veil that bound it and streamed 
out behind was of a livelier copper hue 
than was normal, that there was more 
red and white in the swiftly visioned 
face than even the wholesome life of a 
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farm could explain. He turned to 
Strong with question in his glance. 

“And our strike—that was a little out 
of the ordinary. Oh, we’re not so dull 
if you stay with us long enough. The 
strike and Mrs. Jimmy, by the way, are 
not wholly unconnected.” 

“Yes?” said young Vitelli appeal- 
ingly. “A romance?” 

“A romance,” declared Strong. “It 
was six years ago. Jimmy Prentiss was 
just out of college. He had sampled 
several of our larger institutions of 
learning, but you know how hidebound 
and conservative such places are. 
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A white touring car with a woman in white furs at the wheel had flashed blindingly through the dingy | 
gray roadway. 
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Jimmy had been invited to leave two 
or three, but he finally succeeded in 
pulling through at Dartmouth. Then 
he set out ‘for to admire and for to 
see,’ like the gentleman in Kipling’s 
poem. 

“Jimmy admired and saw to such an 
extent that the chief—that’s his father 
—finally cut off his allowance, sum- 
moned him home, and set him to work 
in the factory. Perhaps you wouldn’t 
believe that the town of, Prentiss could 
offer much opportunity for—mischief 
—to a young man who had felt him- 
self a little circumscribed by New York, 
Vienna, and Paris?” 

“T haven’t seen Jimmy yet,” answered 
Vitelli earnestly, “but if he was able to 
amuse himself in your admirable town 
—I congratulate him upon his in- 
genuity.” 

“He contrived to do it, with the help 
of a summer ‘show’ that ran for three 
weeks in our opera house. And even 
when the show came to an unexpected 
end, and its manager disappeared over- 
night, Jimmy was still not bereft of re- 
source. For many of the company had 
not the wherewithal to follow the man- 
ager’s example and disappear. You see 
the situation ?” 

Vitelli admitted that he saw the situa- 
tion. 

“Of course, the chief was furious. 
He did the heavy parental according to 
the best old-school traditions. When 
commands and threats to Jimmy proved 
ineffectual, he offered the lady in the 
case a handsome sum to leave Prentiss; 
but she was a girl of spirit, and she 
declined the offer. Declined it, I be- 
lieve, in a fine old-school style of decla- 
mation of her own. The Old Man 
would have sent Jimmy packing except 
that he believed Prentiss less dangerous 
than the world at large. He himself 
had traveled in his youth, as I dare say 
you know.” 

“Yes,” murmured Vitelli. 
heard so.” 

“Well, he was abominably harassed 
by the situation. To add to his irrita- 
tion, he began for the first time to ex- 
perience labor difficulties. He felt this 


“T have 


to be particularly outrageous of fate, 
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for he has always run his shops on 
what seemed to him generous princi- 
ples. Conditions here, as perhaps even 
your casual observation has shown you, 
are unusually good m3 

“Admirable,” declared young Vitelli, 
with the utmost gravity. 

“He has always paid the highest 
wages—the highest union rate, he has 
given the best hours, always talked over 
difficulties with representatives of the 
men, and has even maintained for years 
a department of what they call ‘welfare 
work’ nowadays. He had a paternal 
attitude toward his workmen, and for 
that reason he found it quite intolerable 
that the delegates of the Screw Thread- 
ers’ Union should interfere in his con- 
duct of his business. In every respect 
his factory exceeded ‘the demands the 
unions make for their members, but 
he would not run a closed shop. He 
insisted, somewhat excitably, upon his 
right to employ whom he pleased, to- 
contract with any one who was willing 
to contract with him. Of course,” add- 
ed Mr. Strong apologetically, “he is of 
the old school—a quaint survival.” 

But Vitelli was unaware of intended 
satire. 

“The delegates of the Screw Thread- 
ers’ Union, when they finally appeared 
in our happy valley, would, of course, 
countenance no such attitude as that. 
They ordered a strike. They pointed 
out to our men all their wrongs. They 
had no automobiles, and Mr. Prentiss 
had two or three; they didn’t send their 
wives to Bar Harbor for the summer, 
as he sent Mrs. Prentiss; and so on 
and so on. The men saw themselves 
downtrodden, and went out. 

“Certainly it was a hard summer for 
the Old Man. The one mitigating cir- 
cumstance of the affair was that young 
Jimmy grew so inflamed against his 
father’s employees as to wipe out much 
of the difference between the two of 
them. He became full of resource, of 
suggestion; I think it appealed to him 
somewhat like one of the hazing parties 
that had won his dismissal from one of 
the colleges. They became so recon- 
ciled—he and his father—that for the 
time they tacitly agreed to ignore the 
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bone of contention between them—the 
lady from ‘Gibson’s Galaxy of Glorious 
Girls.’ Yes, that was the name of the 
show. 

“Well, we hired strike breakers, of 
course. Our works are long-established 
ones, and we have had comparatively 
few changes in the past twenty or thirty 
years, so that the greater part of our 
men at the time of the strike were the 
Irish whom our Old Man’s father had 
hired, or their sons and grandsons. I 
mention this because it had a real bear- 
ing on the outcome. Of course, we had 
also some Italians, and later a sprin- 
kling of Hunkies and Bohunks. The 
strike breakers were entirely of this last 
class. 

“It was Jimmy who negotiated for 
their services, and who took charge of 
them when they arrived. He managed 
their appearance very well. He had 
them met at a station down the road 
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A little group of women met them—Hungarian women, dingy, shawled, silent.” 


thirty miles, brought up by motors dur- 
ing the night, and housed in a sort of 
barracks half a mile below the shops. 

“The next morning the strikers were 
caught unprepared, which probably did 
not improve their tempers. Their pick- 
eting of the yard had been rather desul- 
tory, and the new men were inside be- 
fore the scouts had got word to the 
leaders. But they gathered, breathing 
war and riot—that ugliest of wars, race 
war—before nightfall. There was quite 
a little body of them waiting to accom- 
pany the new shift to their quarters, 
or to prevent their going. 

“Ours is not a big plant, as you see. 
We had not needed a vast army of scabs 
to keep the wheels of the industry re- 
volving until our own men should come 
to their senses. About forty of the 
new men came out when the closing 
whistle blew. Our men, snarling and 
excited, were ready to welcome them. 
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“But as they reached the gate—the 
strike breakers—behold! A little group 
of women met  them—Hungarian 
women, dingy, shawled, silent. There 
were five or six of them. They fell in 
line beside the men—a woman to each 
eight or ten men. 

“Our men were momentarily para- 
lyzed. The missiles they had collected 
were not thrown, though, as they re- 
covered from their surprise, there was 
some rare language hurled. But the 
Hunkies and their women marched stol- 
idly through the jeers and insults, to all 
intents stone-deaf. And that old racial 
tradition about the protection of women 
stayed the stones and the sticks. 

“T suppose if the majority of our old 
men had been of the more excitable 
races, or of the races that are more ac- 
customed to seeing women take their 
chances in field and factory, the little 
ruse would not have succeeded. But, 
as I told you, we were an old-fashioned 
concern, our men survivals of earlier 
industrial conditions. Somehow, it 
caught one in the throat—that sight that 
we witnessed twice a day throughout 
our little strike—the quiet, dauntless, 
gray little group of women, their shabby 
shawls close about their bowed heads 
and meek shoulders, marching along si- 
lently beside their menfolk. And, as I 
told you, nothing more dangerous than 
words was hurled at them; there was 
no rioting, not much disorder even. 
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“By and by our men began to ex- 
press a desire to return to work, and 
the chief was only too glad to have 
them back. A few of the new hands 
remained, but most of them, with their 
funny, silent little defenders, melted out 
of Prentiss as unobtrusively as they had 
come. It had all been Jimmy’s idea— 
that of preventing turbulence and pos- 
sible bloodshed by the guard of women. 
The chief was delighted with him.” 

“So delighted that he overlooked the 
young lady from the—‘Glorious Galaxy’ 
I think you said?” asked young Vitelli, 
laughing. 

“Even so. For—didn’t you guess ?— 
the quiet, brave, little women marching 
down to the works among the growling 
strikers each morning were no other 
than the stranded members of the ‘Glo- 
rious Galaxy,’ under the leadership of 
the spirited young lady of whom I have 
spoken. Although,” he added hastily, . 
“we have never revealed that fact to 
the men. I don’t think they care for 
private theatricals.” 

Young Vitelli looked at him with de- 
lighted eyes. 

“And Mrs. Jimmy?” he cried. “She 


> 
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“She has made a man of James, ju- 
nior,” replied Strong seriously. “And 
Prentiss is toning her down, as you'll 
see when you meet them at dinner to- 
night. Oh, yes, things sometimes hap- 
pen in Prentiss!” 


RAE 
The Blind God’s Vision 


THEY call him blind, and yet ’twas he 
Who saw one day, what we could never see, 
High, splendid, dream-lit palace towers, 
A garden sweet with rarest flowers, 
Where dwelt a monarch with his queen. 
Ah, Love’s bright eyes were very keen, 
For mortals, passing idly by, 
Saw but a cottage and a dull gray sky, 
A man and maid who lingered by the door, 
Perhaps a rose-vine there—but nothing more! 
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ie AARON SPROUL piled a 
plate high with crumbs from the 
board—fragments from the din- 
ner table. There were pork-chop bones, 
several potatoes, a liberal dab of 
squash; and over all he poured what 
was left of the bowl of brown gravy. 

“Tt’s keeping a skeleton in the closet,” 
said his wife, surveying his operations 
with disfavor. 

“It’s keeping a dog in a box till I can 
train him so that he won’t steal and 
lug home to me everything that ain’t 
nailed down in this neighborhood,” cor- 
rected the cap’n, scraping the gravy 
bowl with a big spoon. 

“T don’t see what ever possessed you 
to take in a stray dog as you have done, 
Aaron. You have always said you 
didn’t like pets.” 

“This dog isn’t a pet,’ averred her 
husband grimly. 

“You don’t have to tell me that. He’s 
a miserable thief. It’s a good thing 
you are hiding him so close that the 
neighbors think he’s dead. Think of 
the money you've paid out to settle for 
things he has done! And wasn’t Phil- 
ias Blodgett here this forenoon with a 
claim ?” 

Cap’n Sproul took the plate, and 
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started for the woodshed, with the air 
of a man who wished to cut short fur- 
ther questions. 

“T don’t know what he came for, 
Louada Murilla. I didn’t give him time 
to say. But from what little he did 
drop on his way out through the gate, 
he had missed a ton of hay and was 
laying it on that poor dog. Laying 
things to my dog is getting too popular 
in this town. I’m going to discourage 
the habit.” 

“T don’t blame the neighbors for sus- 
pecting most anything after what he did 
do while you let him run loose.” 

The cap’n slammed the door behind 
him and approached the box in which 
the recreant canine was immured. The 
dog welcomed him with vociferous 
barks. The cap’n hastened to get the 
food into the box in order to stop this 
clamor. 

“You want to remember that you’re 


‘here sub rosy, Cap’n Kidd,” warned 


his master. “If folks in this town know 
that you’re alive, they’ll lay that break 
into Boadway’s store last night to you. 
I admire your spunk, but cuss your 
moral principles. They seem to have 
been neglected. In most ways, you’re 
my kind of a dog. You understand 
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“I've brought along what I consider the pick out of my stock of forty.” 


sailor talk, you have bit my worst 
enemy in town, and have licked a dog 
that has always barked at me in a 
sneering way. I approve of all them 
things. But I want you to distinctly 
understand that I don’t depend on you 
for my supply of husk doormats, buck- 
saws, and umbrellas.” 

Between mouthfuls, Cap’n Kidd 
turned bright and beaming gaze on his 
mentor, his upcocked ear vibrating 
with what seemed to be eager atten- 
tion. 

“That’s all of the lecture for to-day,” 
concluded the cap’n, carefully replac- 
ing the sapling grid over the front of 
the box. “I believe in few words at 
a time, and in letting them few words 
sink in. Set down after you eat, and 
meditate and pray.” 

While he was exchanging a farewell 
look with Cap’n Kidd, his wife called 
to him. She informed him that a 
stranger had driven up to the front of 
the house and was waiting for him. 


Cap’n Sproul tramped out upon his 
porch and viewed this stranger. 

He was a melancholy-looking man, 
with sagging jowls that roan-colored 
side whiskers seemed to drag down 
toward his shoulders. On either side 
of him on the wagon seat was a hound, 
also roan-colored, and the hounds bore 
comical resemblance to the man, for 
their jowls were sagging, and their pen- 
dulous ears gave them a lugubrious as- 
pect. The horse between the thills 
was roan-colored, and his neck was 
crooked around, and he was staring at 
the cap’n with a solemn air. With 
his long face and drooping under lip, 
he looked as if he were about to burst 
into tears. Man and dogs were sitting 
on a roan-colored buffalo robe that 
padded the wagon seat. 

“Tt is a gay and a rollicking life that 
some of us lead in this world,” pon- 
dered the cap’n. “I wonder if they’re 
on their way to the cemetery or are 
just coming from it.” 
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“Do I speak to Cap’n Aaron Sproul ?” 
inquired the stranger in whining tones. 

When the cap’n replied with a curt 
nod, the man crawled slowly down from 
the wagon. He left the hounds on the 
seat, and hounds and horse stared after 
him as he entered the gate and came 
up on the porch. Woe marked their ex- 
pressions. 

“IT wonder if he’s coming on any 
business connected with Cap’n Kidd,” 
mused the cap’n. “I’ve been expecting 
somebody to come along and accuse 
Cap’n Kidd of murder, and if there 
hasn’t been a violent and terrible death 
in this family, then I can’t tell nothing 
from general looks.” 

“T’ll make myself known to you as 
Shubael Grant, of Vienny, expert and 
general adviser on dogs and trainer of 
same,” stated the visitor, combing his 
whiskers into more dejected-appearing 
strings. “There are two samples on the 
wagon seat.”’ 

“T notice that you’ve brought a merry 
little party along. What are these par- 
ticular ones trained to do—’tend out 
on funerals?” 

“Seeing that I ain’t here to twit you 
on the dog question, I don’t know as 
there’s any call for you to twit me,” 
retorted Mr. Grant, with a spark of 
resentment. “I’ve heard all about that 
dog of yours that you had to get shet 
of—it’s been noised all around what a 
desperate and thieving character he 
was. If you’re going to keep a dog, you 
ought to keep one that will shed credit 
on you. Take hounds and you’ve got 
something worth while. I’ve brought 
along what I consider the pick out of 
my stock of forty. If you don’t like 
colors of what goods I’ve brought, you 
can come over to my place and select 
from tans, grays, liver-colored, buff, 
and ys 

“Do you mean to say that you’re try- 
ing to sell me them two cemetery urns 
with weeping-willer ears?” demanded 
the cap’n. “I’d just as soon own a 
hearse and go buggy riding in it on a 
cot bed. I shouldn’t feel any more 
homesick in it than I would with them 
dinkyfoodles sitting around my house, 
gawping and drooling at me.” 
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“Tl stand up for a decent and re- 
spectable dog when I won’t stand up 
for myself,” stated Mr. Grant with 
spirit. “You owned and supported a 
dog that was a shame to you and a dis- 
grace to the town. After having a dog 
like that around you, don’t you dare to 
slur them high-bred animals out there. 
I ain’t afraid of lord, man, or devil 
when it comes to backing up a deserv- 
ing dog.” 

The cap’n was about to enter into the 
debate with enthusiasm, but Mr. Grant 
tugged out a slip of paper and waggled 
a freckled hand so vigorously in an ap- 
peal for silence that the detractor 
waited. 

“You'll understand my _ sentiments 
better after you have heard this pome,”’ 
declared the Vienna master of the 
hounds. “I’ve got a nephy that’s a pote 
well known in our place, and after long 
study of the general disposition of dogs, 
he wrote this.” 

He spacked the back of his hand on 
the paper and read aloud: 


“Oh, a worthy man is Shubael Grant, for 
within his homestead’s bounds 

He supports a noble famerly, consisting of 
forty hounds. 

Hounds he has of brindle, hounds of black 
and tan, 

Spotted hounds and striped, true lovers of a 
man. 

‘Oh, give me a dog,’ says Shubael Grant, ‘to 
follow me where I go! 

He follows the man and not the cash and 
not the clothes and show. 

And give me a dog to sit with me, with his 
chin cuddled onto my knee; 

The things he says with them honest eyes 
are understood by me. 

And give me a dog to mourn for me—after 
other friends are abed, 

He'll crawl through the grass to my new- 
made grave and stay with the man 
that’s dead.’” 


Mr. Grant tucked away the paper, his 
little eyes boring the cap’n with trium- 
phant gaze. 

“There ain’t anything left to say on 
the dog question after you hear that 
pome,” he declared. “Is there a man 
with soul so dead that he wouldn’t stand 
up for a dog after he gets that pome 
into his system? I can’t hardly blame 
you just now for being sarcastic and 
scornful and fretful where dogs are 
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concerned, for you took an imp of 
Satan to your bosom and nussed him. 
But you buy those two hounds of mine 
—hounds always go in pairs—and you'll 
have a chin for each knee and can live 
happy ever after. You can look down 
into them loving and trusting eyes and 
forget that mis’able devil that disgraced 
the name of dog, and you can - 

“Say, you look-a-here one minute,” in- 
terposed Cap’n Sproul, with great vigor 
of utterance; “you can recite poems and 
sing songs, and give three cheers for 
your dogs till your voice gives out—and 
I won’t say one word in opposition, for 
I like to see a man back up a dog. 
But I’m quite a dog backer on my own 
hook. You cheep another word deroga- 
tory to my friend, Cap’n Kidd—mean- 
ing my dog—and I'll slap your old 
chops.” 

“T thought, seeing that you had killed 
him,” explained Mr. Grant in milder 
tones, now apologetic, “that you wasn’t 
backing him any more.” 

“Who said I had killed him?” 

“It’s noised around town that you 
had, and Hiram Look said that you had, 
and he advised me to come around here 
and sell you a couple of real dogs.” 

“You go and tell Hiram Look and 
other lying meddlers that I’ve got a dog 
that I wouldn’t swap for a hayrack load 
of them gloom statues of yours with 
their lambrequin ears.” 

“I’m sorry I didn’t get around 
quicker with my stock,” whined Mr. 
Grant. “I don’t care what kind of a 
new dog you have been to work and 
bought, you haven’t got anything to 
match up with what I could furnish 
you. I’m a general adviser on dogs, 
I’m a dog expert, a dog trainer—a man 
who understands the moral and mental 
character of a dog, and can educate 
them in manners and principles. There 
ain’t anything high and elevating that 
I can’t put into a dog’s mind and make 
it stick there. I have thought of giv- 





ing myself the title of professor and 
having some cards struck off—but I 
haven’t done it because I ain’t proud 
and haughty and stuck-up like some 
new beginners would be.” 

Cap’n Sproul looked Mr. Grant up 
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and down, pondered for a moment on 
that gentleman’s confident claims, and 
then, on sudden impulse, took the ex- 
pert on dogs into his confidence. 

“Tt’s this way, Grant,” he confessed. 
“T haven’t bought any new dog. I 
don’t want any new dog. I never saw 
a dog, before I saw Cap’n Kidd, that 
in any way appealed to me. If I can’t 
rescue Cap’n Kidd like a brand from 
the flames, as the Good Book or a hymn 
or something else puts it, I’m all done 
with dogs. Cap’n Kidd ain’t dead. He’s 
more’n considerably alive. He’s out in 
the woodshed in a box, and him and 
me are pondering this thing over to- 
gether. We ain’t seemed to arrive at 
any definite conclusion as yet. If you’re 
such an all-fired expert on morals and 
manners of dogs, perhaps you and me 
can dicker on Cap’n Sproul taking a 
course of sprouts.” 

“Of course, there are dogs that are 
lost to all sense of reason, righteousness, 
and decency ” began the expert, but 
the cap’n interrupted angrily. 

“T advise you again to be careful 
how you slur Cap’n Kidd. I’ve got 
judgment in regard to dogs, myself. 
Cap’n Kidd has got brains, and that’s 
more’n them skyfugles of yourn out 
there look as if they'd got. Further- 
more, Cap’n Kidd has got a lot of good 
traits that show in him every now and 
then. Evil company is what has given 
him his wrong slant. I knew the man 
who used to own him. That man was 
second mate with me, and he’d steal 
anything that wasn’t too hot or too 
heavy. That dog took his cue from that 
man, I reckon, dogs being apt to imi- 
tate any man they are taught to look 
up to. Now if you are expert enough 
to make that dog understand that he has 
got to look up to me and imitate me, 
you and me can do business in a way 
that will make it profitable for you.” 

“T’ll take a look at the subject,” 
stated the expert. 

The cap’n led the way around to the 
woodshed. He removed the grid from 
the box and invited Cap’n Kidd to come 
forth. The dog leaped out of the box 
joyfully and shook himself, wriggling 
eagerly from nose to tail. Then he bent 

















himself almost double 
and frisked to his mas- 
ter and jumped and y, 
kissed the cap’n’s hand. 
“You have got to 
score feelings of grate- 
fulness on his side, and 
that’s something in his 
favor,” admitted Mr. 
Grant in his whining 
voice. “Seems to be 
pretty much mongrel— 
and the rest of his feel- 
ings and instincts may 
be mongrel, too.”’ 
Cap’n Kidd glanced 


around at this stranger, DY New 


stiffened his upright A} 
eae valle aie LIN 
ear, and walked over fA SS) 
and sniffed at Grant's ah. 
leg. He growled. ra 





“But you see he f 
hasn’t got manners or 











common sense,” said 
Grant, backing off. 
“I don’t know 


whether that is proved 
or not,” stated the 
cap’n. “Probably he 
smells hound on you. 
He doesen’t seem to 
like hounds. He has 
licked two of ’em here 
in town—didn’t wait to 
be introduced, — or 
sassed, or anything. 
Just landed on ‘em and 
walloped the — stuffing 
out of ’em.” 

“An ill-bred mongrel 
with a disposition that 
needs vi’lent, treatment, 
if I’m any judge of a 
dog,” asserted the ex- 
pert. 

He put up his foot 
to push Cap’n Kidd away, and the dog 
detected either insult or menace in the 
gesture—or else, as the cap’n firmly be- 
lieved on further thought, he under- 
stood the derogatory words. With a 
deft dodge he closed in and tasted of 
Mr. Grant’s calf, and then whirled 
himself out of the open door of the 
shed, his nose to the trail. The cap’n 
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Cap'n Kidd had his teeth set tightly about a lower brace and was leaping 
backward, dragging the flaming menace. 


did not follow Cap’n Kidd or call to him 
to return. He remained to examine 
how much damage had been done to the 
frantic “expert on dogs—their manners 
and morals.” 

The next moment the cap’n forgot his 
solicitude, and Mr. Grant forgot the 
sting of the bite. There was a riot 
on in front of the house. 
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The two dog fanciers managed to get 
around the corner of the yard in sea- 
son to behold Cap’n Kidd finish lick- 
ing the second hound. The other was 
running down the road with a torn ear 
and his tail between his legs. When the 
second hound followed, Cap’n Kidd 
leaped from the wagon, pulling the buf- 
falo robe with him. He began to back 
toward the house, dragging the robe 
with short jerks. The solemn horse 
woke up and chased the hounds, and 
Mr. Grant chased his property at his 
best clip. The cap’n was relieved when 
the pursuer finally overtook his wagon, 
climbed in over the back of the seat, 
and pulled the horse to a standstill. 

When the cap’n had opportunity to 
turn his attention to the operations of 
Cap’n Kidd, he found that energetic 
plunderer trying to tug the robe 
through the front gate. He jumped and 
grabbed the robe to which the dog was 
clinging with all the strength of his 
teeth, slatted Cap’n Kidd against the 
pickets, and hurried down the road to 
meet Mr. Grant, bearing the ransomed 
robe. He tossed it upon the expert’s 
knees. 

“Now, hold on, Grant,” he shouted, 
drowning out the other’s shrill anath- 
ema, “you came to my house on your 
own hook, claiming to be ‘The Great I 
Am’ on the dog question. You sassed 
my dog, kicked at him, and brought 
along two hounds to bait him with. 
You're good at reading poetry and brag- 
ging on what you know, and you can 
chase a runaway hoss at about as good 
a clip of speed as I ever saw a man 
- show, but you don’t know about dogs 
any more’n a Pekin duck understands 
the Hard-Shell Baptist doctrine—and 
you got what was coming to you—and 
I’ll back up Cap’n Kidd in what he 
done when you insulted him.” 

Mr. Grant, choking back words, 
draped the buffalo robe over the wagon 
seat, and called his lugubrious hounds 
up beside him. Then the three of them 


stared at the cap’n. 

“T can’t do it—I can’t think of it 
just now—I’m too much flustered,” 
confessed Mr. Grant, shaking his head. 

“Think of what?” 
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“Of a death that’s sufficiently v’ilent 
for that bat-eared, pop-eyed pup of Ge- 
henna that you’re coddling and condon- 
ing. When I get calmed down in a 
day or so, and can think of something 
that’s lingering and torturous enough, 
I'll drop you a postal card. In the 
meantime, I hope that you and him will 
get what’s coming to you.” 

Mr. Grant slapped the reins along the 
skinny flanks of his horse and drove 
away. 

Cap’n Sproul had his mind taken off 
his resentment the next moment in 
startling fashion. He heard screams in 
the direction of his house. His wife 
came running down the road, waving 
her hands wildly. 

Out of the medley of her shrill cries 
he caught the word, ‘‘Fire!” 

The cap’n gasped, and picked up his 
heels, and met her on the run. 

“The kitchen is afire, Aaron! Oh, 
we’re burning up!” 

“Arson was next on the list for that 
damnation dog,’ bellowed the cap’n. 
“Tl kill him before he commits 
murder.” 

She ran beside him, panting horrified 
explanation. 

“It wasn’t the dog—I was ironing— 
I ran out to see what all—all the noise 
was about. The draft must have 
blown the clotheshorse against the 
stove. It’s all on fire! Oh, dear—it 
was all on fire when I ran back!” 

Then the sturdy cap’n distanced her 
and ran out of earshot of her bewail- 
ings. He banged through the gate, gal- 
loped along the porch, and burst into 
the house. Knocking chairs right and 
left, he went through the sitting room 
with the violence of a tornado, and ar- 
rived at the scene of events in the 
kitchen. He beheld an amazing spec- 
tacle. The clotheshorse, with its blaz- 
ing load, was just making its exit 
through the open kitchen door. Cap’n 
Kidd had his teeth set tightly about a 
lower brace and was leaping backward, 
dragging the flaming menace. Lashing 
tongues of fire darted at him, but he 
seemed to mind not. Thongs of flame 
left stripings on his body where the hair 
hissed and crinkled. But out of doors ° 
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and down the steps, and onto the hard 
ground of the back yard went the roar- 
ing firebrand that, but for the valiant 
work of the dog, must surely have put 
the torch to the Sproul: home before the 
arrival of the master of the house. 

The cap’n grabbed a braided rug 
from the kitchen floor, and ran into 
the yard, and beat down the flames. 
And when, at last, he looked up from 
his task, he found the devoted Cap’n 
Kidd staring wistfully at him with film- 
ing eye. The downhanging ear that 
covered the other eye was seared to the 
hide. The upstanding ear was scorched. 
Blackened streaks along the dog’s body 
showed where the fire had lashed him. 
3ut the blistered tail wagged pathetic 
congratulation. 

’ Cap’n Sproul stood before his pro- 
tégé and took off his hat. 

“Cap’n Kidd,” he said, “I apologize 
for having misunderstood your general 
disposition. I can see now that when 
it looked like you was stealing, you was 
engaged in the work of salvage accord- 
ing to your lights and your education. 
Just now, in a crisis, you knowed what 
to do. You’re a hero and a gentle- 
man.” 

He hurriedly ushered the dog into the 
kitchen, and was already busy with 
emollients and bandages by the time his 
half-fainting wife returned to her en- 
dangered hearth. The cap’n had scant 
time or inclination to enlighten her, 
then, as to the complete qualities of 
Cap’n Kidd, but the few words that he 
did let drop stirred her womanly en- 
thusiasm. Between them, they ren- 
dered “first aid to the injured,” and the 
dog gratefully accepted it, repressing 
his whines like a stoic. The more serious 
burns were about his head and ears, but 
these were tenderly swathed in cloths 
by the cap’n, and when all was finished, 
Cap’n Kidd seemed not much the worse 
for wear. The medicaments had 
soothed the smarting, and he frisked 
quite lightsomely about the kitchen 
floor. To be sure, with his one eye 
peeping through the bandages, he might 
provoke hilarity from the unthinking, 
but Cap’n Sproul did not smile at the 
aspect presented by his hero. 
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“There ain’t going to be no more sub 
rosy, nor apologies, nor slurs, nor sus- 
picions, nor hard words for Cap’n 
Kidd,” he stated to his wife. “I’m 
going to start and walk down into the 
village right now with him behind me, 
and I’m going to tell this neighborhood 
what that dog has done, and we'll settle 
his status as to general character and 
morals for good and all, or we'll know 
the reason why.” 

“Of course you can’t expect the. 
neighbors to realize all about our dear 
doggie the same as we realize—not all 
at once. I hope you won’t be uppish 
and get into trouble with folks over 
him, Aaron,” pleaded his wife. “They 
have only seen one side of his character, 
as you might say. And remember that 
even you have misunderstood him more 


.or less till now.” 


“Nothing will be said or done that 
ain’t polite and genteel,” her husband 
assured her. “But with my feelings 
foaming up in me as they are at the 
present time, I reckon that this is the 
proper occasion for setting Cap’n Kidd 
right in this town.” 

He fixed his hat squarely on his head, 
braced his shoulders, and started down 
the road. The dog needed no call to 
follow. He seemed to understand that 
his period of imprisonment had ended 
and that he again had been enrolled as 
a constant companion of his master. 
He marched behind the cap’n, head and 
tail erect, wearing his bandages with 
the pride that a martial hero might dis- 
play in his wounds. 

There was the usual afternoon forum 
in progress in Boadway’s store, the 
crisp air of autumn having driven the 
loafers to cover. When the cap’n en- 
tered, his air did not invite much flip- 
pancy in regard to the appearance of his 
dog. He sat down, and Cap’n Kidd 
took a position between his master’s 
feet. ; 

“Seeing that you have mallywhacked 
him up as bad as you have, I should 
most think you would have finished the 
job whilst you was about it,” suggested 
Uncle Jordan, whose old age gave him 
certain liberties. ‘You was beginning 
to get back a little of your popularity 
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“That's all to date, gents, and now Cap'n Kidd and I will bid you a very 


after it got noised around that you’d subject,” said the cap’n. “I wanted the 
made an end to that-blasted dog.” subject opened. Now, I ask you to 
“I want to thank you for opening the keep quiet and listen to me. It was 
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pleasant good day!’ The two marched out of the store with great pomp. 


only by a touch and go that my house There was a chorus of inquiry and 
wasn’t burnt to the ground this after- congratulation, and on the end of it 


noon.” 


all Uncle Jordan threaded a question. 
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“T suppose you feel pretty thankful, 
don’t yer” 

“Of course I do,’ snapped Cap’n 
Sproul. “And now I want to 

“In the old days when a man felt 
mighty thankful about some good for- 
tune that had happened to him,” started 
Uncle Jordan, with a memory for 
history, “he always offered up a sacri- 
fice on the altar—usually a living sac- 
rifice. Now, why don’t you offer up 
that dog? Tl guarantee a good attend- 
ance when the program is carried out.” 

The cap’n checked the chuckles by 
arising and popping out a good, round 
oath. Then he told them the story of 
what Cap’n Kidd had done that day. 

“And the snapper to that story is 
this,” he concluded, “and I want strict 
attention paid to it in this town: Any 
eccentricities that my dog shows after 
this ain’t to be laid up against him. 
He ain’t an ordinary dog, and he 
mustn’t be treated like an ordinary dog. 
If he does any damage in case of his 
absent-mindedness, I'll stand respon- 
sible. Any loose articles that he sal- 
vages will be returned to owners. But 
the man in this town that lays a finger 
on that hero dog of mine to harm 
him will wake up in Tophet with a lump 
over one eye the size of a croquet ball. 
Because you critters in this place own a 
lot of half-witted dogs that never did 
anything to deserve one of the bones 
you toss to ’em, it isn’t any sign that 
my dog is to be gauged on your dogs’ 
basis. He’s been a seafaring dog, and 
he has his own ways that landlubbers 
don’t understand. You didn’t under- 
stand me very well when I first came 
here. That’s all to date, gents, and now 
Cap’n Kidd and I will bid you a very 
pleasant good day!” 

The two marched out of the store 
with great pomp. Cap’n Sproul thought 
that he heard laughter behind him after 
he closed the door, but he decided not 
to go back to investigate. It came to 





him that if he found that crowd laugh- 
ing at him and a hero, the occasion 
might degenerate into something that 
would be neither “genteel nor polite.” 
Halfway across the village square, he 
turned to make sure that Cap’n Kidd 
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was at his heels in safety, and discov- 
ered what may have caused the laugh- 
ter. Cap’n Kidd was carrying a huge 
pilot cracker which dangled from a loop 
of string that had been slipped down 
over his stubby tail; the tail was band- 
aged, and the dog had not felt the 
string and was plainly unconscious of 
his adornment. Some joker had taken 
advantage of opportunity—the cracker 
was inscribed in lead pencil, “Medal 
for Cap’ n Kidd, General Thief and 
Hero.” 

Cap’n Sproul held the cracker for 
some time, tightly pinched between 
thumb and forefinger, after he had read 
the writirg. His first wild impulse was 
to go back and find the man who had 
done this, and jam the cracker down 
his throat. But he finally ground the 
“medal” under his heel and trudged on 
toward home. 

As he walked, he meditated on the 
manner in which the dog had made 
good, and became particularly absorbed 
in thought. When he reached his own 
gate and turned to cast benignant and 
approving gaze on his companion, he 
found that Cap’n Kidd, despite his band- 
aged jaws, had deviated far enough 
from the straight way home to pick up 
from some wayside door a lady’s para- 
sol. Whether that wild kick which the 
cap’n had launched at him on a previous 
occasion, when he had returned laden 
with trophies, had discouraged him 
from making further presents to his 
master, or whether he considered that 
a parasol was a fit gift to the mistress 
who had lately ministered to his 
wounds, is not to be known. The fact 
remains that he ran to Louada Murilla, 
who was waiting for them on the porch, 
and proudly laid the gift at her feet. 

Cap’n Sproul and his wife exchanged 
looks that were mutually commisera- 
ting. 

“Satan is in that dog bigger’n a cow,” 
stated Louada Murilla with much bit- 
terness. “And it’s the kind of a cow 
that gives a good mess of milk, and 
then kicks the pail over.” 

“T still maintain that you’ve got him 
sized up wrong,” insisted the cap’n. “It 
ain’t hellishness—it’s hankering to re- 














pay kindness; but he’s a blame sight 
overanxious. 
there’s some way of getting at his moral 
character as soon as I find the clew as 
to how it can be done in the case of 
a dog.” 

He marched into the house, secured a 
piece of strong cord, and returned, and 
tied it to Cap’n Kidd’s collar. 

“It’s tough to give you a lesson right 
now, seeing the condition you’re in as 
the result of being a hero. But the time 
to pound iron is when it’s hot. This 
parasol matter is sizzling, right at this 
time. You take hold of it—take it back 
in your mouth.” 

Cap’n Kidd obeyed when the article 
was thrust into his jaws. The cap’n 
rolled the cord around his hand. 

“Now you come along with me back 
to where you got it, and I’ll see whether 
there’s any sense of shame in you or 
not.” 

At the first tug on the cord, the dog 
followed, but when the cap’n got him to 
the gate, he sagged back. When they 
were out in the road, he rolled upon his 
back, stuck up his feet, and allowed him- 
self to be dragged. He still held obedi- 
ently to the parasol and whined protest 
as best he could with the thing in his 
mouth. Cap’n Sproul kept on relent- 
lessly. 

“There’s some hope yet,” he in- 
formed his wife. ‘“He’s showing that 
he’s ashamed to go back. I don’t blame 
him for feeling ashamed. But he’s go- 
ing back under tow if the bitts and 
hawser hold, don’t you forget that!” 

Cap’n Sproul was not in a mood to 
meet close friends or cavillers at that 
time. Least of all did he want to meet 
Hiram Look, but he did. The old show- 
man had an elderly stranger with him, 
and the two of them stared at the pro- 
cession with interest. 

“Say, see here!” barked Hiram, sud- 
denly darting forward and snatching 
the parasol from Cap’n Kidd, “what are 
you doing with my wife’s sunshade? I 
know it’s hers. I saw her take it when 
she went out to-day to make calls.” 

“Cap’n Kidd picked it up some- 
wheres,”’ confessed the master of that 
enterprising buccaneer. ‘‘We was just 





I further maintain that . 
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taking it back to hunt up the owner, so 
that I could make an example of this 
affair. Probably she stood it outside 
some door and he took it.” 

“T hope it was that way—only com- 
mon theft—and that he didn’t knock 
her down with a blackjack before he 
took it,” snarled Hiram. “I thought you 
had killed that scoot-eared son of a 
howdangus !” 

“When any deaths occur in my fam- 
ily, I’ll announce ’em to the public,” 
was the cap’n’s stiff response. ‘“Fur- 
thermore, I don’t care to have you but- 
ting into a lesson that I’m giving my 
dog. Hand back that sunshade and I'll 
keep on, and give it to your wife with 
an apology from myself and one from 
Cap’n Kidd.” 

But Hiram tucked the parasol under 
his arm and sneered his opinion of the 
plan. 

“T’ll see that my wife gets her own 
property, myself. That sunshade would 
be in nice shape after you'd dragged it 
with that blasted dog for half a mile 
through the dust! Your dog is a natu- 
ral-born thief, Aaron. You'll never be 
able to break him of stealing.” 

“Ah, I shall diffaire with my old 
friend, Look,” -cried the elderly 
stranger, regarding whom the cap’n had 
been too much occupied to take especial 
note. “I, the great trainer of all living 
things, expert educator of everything 
that has breath and movement, ah, I 
shall dispute what Friend Look now 
say. I,” he patted his breast, “I shall 
take the dog and make him very re- 
spectable.” : 

“Excuse me, Aaron,” put in the old 
showman, “for not introducing you be- 
fore this to Professor Adolphe Lally- 
berty who used to travel with my cir- 
cus. The professor dropped off here 
to-day on his way to the Cuxabexis Fair 
to make me a little visit for old times’ 
sake. He’s an expert trainer of r 

“T’ve had one run-in to-day with an 
expert trainer,” stated the cap’n, with a 
short, sharp glance of disfavor at the 
professor, who had long hair and a 
peaked nose, and a most foreign appear- 
ance. “I ain’t in any kind of a mood 





to meet another one.” 
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“But the nice and careful tact—ah, that is what makes the nice dog out of the ignorant dog.” 


“Don’t be a fool because some old 
yap came along and tried to con you,” 
snapped Hiram. “The crowned heads 
of Europe have heard of Professor 
Adolphe Lallyberty. The high magnates 
of the world have seen his wonderful 
show. If there is any such thing as 
drilling a little decency into that dog of 
yours, the prof is the bully boy who 
can do the trick. And I’m standing 
behind that statement, after knowing 
him a good many years in the show 
business.” 

By this time Cap’n Kidd was sitting 
up on his haunches and staring at the 
professor with interest. 

“Ah, surely, one plain, very ordinaire 
dog is the very small proposition for 
such a great trainer as I am,” Cap’n 
Sproul was assured by the celebrated 
expert. “The dog ordinaire he steal by 
nature. He = 

“This ain’t that kind of a dog at 
all,” stated Cap’n Sproul with vigor. 
“He ain’t no ordinary dog. It ain’t 
stealing, what he does! He’s trying to 
be helpful to me. Do you see the way. 








he is bandaged up? Well, he saved 
my house from burning, this very day. 
Lugged a blazing clotheshoss outdoors 
at the resk of his life. That shows 
the nature of the dog. But that same 
nature operates to make him lug home 
to me everything in this neighborhood 
that ain’t nailed down. He’s trying to 
be too almighty helpful—that’s what the 
matter is with Cap’n Kidd. I under- 
stand him. No one else does. I don’t 
want any experts fooling with him. I'll 
train him myself, give me time.” 

“Ah, but you have made no study 
of the nature of dogs—you do not un- 
derstand the principle on which to start 
your training,” objected the professor, 
tossing his hands and shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘You have had the doz for 
some time, eh?” 

“Sproul has had him for weeks, and 
he’s stealing worse all the time,” blurt- 
ed Hiram. “He couldn’t even resist 
the temptation to steal that clotheshoss 
when it was on fire. He was only steal- 
ing—he wasn’t trying to save any house 
from burning. If you’re bound and de- 
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termined not to kill that dog, Aaron, 
then I’ve got something to say as a 
neighbor whose property has been med- 
dled with by that cussed pirate. Give 
the prof, here, a try and see if he can’t 
straighten your dog out. If you don’t 
do it, it will look to the town as if 
you condoned and encouraged your dog 
—and I'll pass along the word that 
you do.” 

“Ah, I have had the much experience 
—lI will guarantee,” cried the professor. 
“You have failed—I can see that you 
have failed. Just now you drag the 
dog along the dusty road. There is no 
fine understanding between you and the 
dog as yet. Do you not admit it?” 

“T ain’t no kind of a liar when it’s 
put to me straight,” admitted Cap’n 
Sproul. “Cap’n Kidd seems to under- 
stand me up to a certain point. He 
seems to appreciate all that I’m trying 
to do for him. And then he goes to 
work and gets too thankful and tries to 
be helpful and slops over. But hold 
on!” He put up his hand to check the 
professor’s apparent belief that the 
trust had been turned over to him. “I 
don’t know you. I never saw you be- 
fore. Right here in the presence of 
Hiram Look, I'll say that when Hiram 
Look gets with his circus friends, he 
doesn’t seem to have any honesty or 
morality left in him. It comes from 
following the circus profession for so 
long, I reckon.” 

“So you have got onto that strain 
again, have you?” growled the dis- 
gusted showman. “If, in decency and 
morality, I don’t stack up as well as 
a man who made his money belting 
extry work out of poor Portygee sailors 
with a belaying pin, and feeding ’em 
weevil bread and salt hoss on half ra- 
tions, then I’ll turn handsprings from 
here to the village for a cent a flop and 
give the money to the poor. Here I am 
trying to give you good advice about a 
dog that has got you into trouble and 
expense, trying to help you rig it so 
that he won’t be a continual nuisance 
to this town, and you turn around and 
twit me of a business that I followed 
and made good in. I serve fair warn- 
ing on you that the next time your dog 
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appears on my premises, I shall shoot 
him as a dangerous wild beast, and the 
law will back me up.” 

Cap’n Sproul started to retort with 
heat, but he bethought himself of Cap’n 
Kidd’s escapades, glanced at the para- 
sol under Hiram’s arm, and pondered 
in silence while he scratched his head. 

“There’s nobody admires and respects 
the right kind of a dog any more’n I 
do,” Hiram went on. “I’m glad to 
know that you’ve got a dog that you 
like. I hope you'll have good luck with 
him. But when you turn down a man 
that Providence seems to have sent di- 
rect to you, and propose to go on sup- 
porting in devilishness a dog that ain’t 
nothing except a dynamite bomb with 
hair on—then you lose my backing. I 
declare war—and I shall use double-B 
shot.” 

“The dog ain’t in any fit condition to 
be taken now and have morals and 
manners licked into him,” objected the 
cap’n. “He has been through a lot of 
tribulation to-day. He id 

“Ah, the good Capitaine Sproul, he 
may understand very much how to reef 
the jib boom—or whatever they may 
do on the board ship,” broke in the 
professor, “but of the dog or the ani- 
mal to be trained he seems to know 
little. The whip or the club on the dog 
—oh, no! That only make the bad 
passion come in the dog—or make the 
sneak of the dog.” He pinched thumb 
and forefinger together, and made a 
peck into the air. “But the nice and 
careful tact—ah, that is what make 
the nice dog out of the ignorant dog. 
The dog shall know what is want of 
him—he shall do what is good for 
one who owns him.” 

The owner of Cap’n Kidd stared 
down at his property, who seemed to 
be taking great interest in this conversa- 
tion. The professor stooped, and se- 
lected a spot that was not swathed in 
bandages, and patted the dog. The dog 
waggled his stubby tail. 

“He bit that other expert,” said the 
cap’n, viewing this passage between the 
dog and the professor with some sur- 
prise. “He has showed a sort of a gen+ 
eral inclination to bite most everybody.” 
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“You're seeing the difference now 
between a fake and a man who was 
born to the profession he has taken up,” 
explained Hiram. 

“T have train the lordly elephant,” 
said Professor Adolphe, with pride. “I 
have tame the tiger and the bear. What 
cannot I do with one dog ordinaire?” 

“Well, how long will it take to give 
Cap’n Kidd his course of sprouts?” in- 
quired the owner, beginning to show 
some interest. 

“Tt depends,” said the professor, with 
a shrug of his shoulders. “If it be 
natural deviltry in the animal, then that 
bad nature will have to be eradicate. If 
it be only mistaken notion in the ani- 
mal, then that mistake shall be shown to 
it and rectify very soon, if the animal 
have the intelligence.” 

“You ought to be able to deal with 
this dog, then, in mighty short order. 
He knows more’n is laid down in the 
back of the “Old Farmer’s Almanac” — 
and everything that he has done has 
been a mistake on his part.” 

“Then I shall take him with me. I 
have to travel on to the big county fair 
where I have my grand exhibit for the 
people.” 

The professor reached out his hand 
to take the end of the cord that re- 
strained Cap’n Kidd. 

“Hold on a minute! What’s your 
price for this job?” asked the careful 
cap’n. “And I mean that the job has 
got to be guaranteed. I don’t mean to 
split hairs with you, but the education 
has got to be thorough and scientific.” 

“T shall make him the fine-behaved 
dog for fifty dollar. I shall teach him 
the five trick all dog should know, for 
ten dollar per trick. He shall snap the 
biscuit from the nose, he shall say the 
prayer, he shall ai 
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“T ain’t in the circus business, I don’t 
ever intend to be, and I don’t want any 
performing dog around me,” stated the 
cap’n with much emphasis. “I’m a busi- 
ness man, and [ll make you a straight 
offer. You train this dog for me so 
that he won’t steal everything he can 
lug and I’ll pay you seventy-five dollars. 
And if he picks up any tricks during 
that education, [’ll deduct ten dollars 
per trick—that shows how I consider 
the circus business for either dog or 
man.” 

“T will guarantee and I will be re- 
sponsible,” affirmed the professor. 

“And I stand ready as witness,” put 
in Hiram. 

The cap’n allowed the professor to 
pull the cord from his hand. 

Cap’n Sproul was much surprised, 
and not a little downcast, when the dog 
walked off behind the professor in most 
obedient fashion, without so much as a 
glance behind. 

“There’s only one thing in this last 
that encourages me,” mused the de- 
serted owner. “He was taking in what 
we were talking about. He wants to 
understand things and reform. He’s 
willing to tear himself away from me 
for a little while. He ain’t no common 
dog, that dog ain’t.” 

He walked slowly to his house and 
sat down on the porch and lighted his 
pipe, still deep in thought. 

“So you have given that pestiferous 
dog away, have you, Aaron?” inquired 
his wife, who had watched the trans- 
action from the sitting-room window 
without understanding what it meant. 
“T’m thankful.” 

“Given him away nothing!” snapped 
the cap’n. “He’s off to get a col- 
lege education, the same as I’d do for a 
son of mine if he was deserving and 
showed a notion for it.” 


Cap’n Kidd got an education and something else, in a most sensational manner, and 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


IG-EYED, amber-tressed, wonder- 
ful-faced, Tam confronted me. 
“Tf | were a man I| could not 
love a woman who did not adore hats,” 
she announced. 

I looked at the creation on Tam’s 
head. 

“No?” I murmured politely 

“Because,” Tam went on defiantly, 
“hats are so deliciously feminine, and 
if a woman is not feminine, what is 
she?” 

Tam was feminine if ever a woman 
was; beguiling, artless, adorable. 

“Girl of the Hats,” we'd christened 
her on her arrival at the inn at Crystal 
Lake, because of the enormous hat 
trunk that came on the stage along 
with her advent. In the interior of 
Idaho we were not used to hat trunks. 
Then when we found that her name was 
Tammis—Tam for short—she became 
“‘Tam-o’-Shanter” to her intimates. 

“Now,” Tam went on, “this hat isn’t 
very large, it’s true 

“About the size of a peanut,” I sug- 
gested. 

“But it is a triumph. The maline is 
showerproof, and see how beautifully it 
is made, Mr. Ogilvie!” 

She lifted her headgear gingerly and 
held it out for me to examine. I 
thought that her eyes looked a trifle 
pleading. 

“Well, there is one thing about it,” 
I said cheerfully. “A good article like 
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that wears—er—indefinitely. It pays to 
buy the best. Even at the price you 
mentioned—I think you said fifty— 
wasn’t it? Yes, even at fifty it may 
be cheap. I dare say you can wear 
a hat like that two years at the least. 
It’s small, conservative, and—staple.” 

“Staple? It’s a hat.” 

I was silenced. 

“Besides,” she went on reluctantly, 
“who ever heard of a woman wearing 
a hat two seasons?” 

“Not even a poor woman?” 

“Not even a poor woman,” firmly. 
“She'd be sure to change the flowers, 
or at least dye them with tube colors 
and gasoline. That is, if she were a 
true woman.” 

“What is a true woman?” I asked, 
sitting up suddenly. 

IT had been sprawling on the grass at 
Tam’s feet for the last half hour. The 
rest of the guests at Pine Tree Inn 
had disposed of themselves in various 
fashions. The men had started out at 
dawn on a bear hunt, hoping to bring 
down a silvertip that had been com- 
mitting grave depredations throughout 
the country ; the women, most of them, 
had gone on a picnicking expedition to 
the top of Huckleberry Mountain. The 
day was an unusually warm one for the 
month of May, and Tam and I had 
been idling about the fragrant woods, 
gathering ferns and yellow violets and 
the prickly Oregon grape. 
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“I dare say you can wear a hat like that two 
years at the least. It’s small, conservative, and— 
staple.” 

“Staple? It’s a hat.” 
I was silenced. 


Every feature of the wild life of 


Idaho captivated Tam. She loved it all. 
Dainty, white-faced, tenderfoot Tam, 
who had come out of the East! As 
for me, I’d forgotten the East—until 
Tam joined us. She brought some- 
thing with her—some rare intangible 
quality, something evanescent—that 
was not of the West. The first night 
that she came down to dinner dressed 
—really dressed—for the meal, I 
groaned. The other women, in their 
white openwork’ waists that showed 
suggestive glimpses of lingerie and pink 
ribbons, looked of a sudden undressed. 


' perfection. 












On the trail with a gun, on the lake 
casting a fly, or about a camp fire in 
middy blouses, the other women were 
Tam’s shoes matched her 
gowns; she wore white serge, and ador- 
able panamas; and her parasols! But 
Tam’s feet faltered on the trail; and 
when she tried to cast a fly, it was sure 
to get caught in her hair; and she did 
not know a brown hackle from a coach- 
man, a rainbow trout from a perch, and 
did not seem to care. 

I sat up and looked at her now, wait- 
ing for her answer. 

She was twisting a ribbon about in 
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her fingers, and did not seem to hear 
me, so I continued to gaze at her. 

Tam is one of those women who get 
you. You can’t explain it; they can’t. 
Something in the eyes, the quirk of the 
lips—and you find yourself watching 
them—watching them—wondering—— 

“A true woman,” Tam repeated sud- 
denly—too suddenly—looking at me 
oddly, “is a woman, as I said, who can’t 
wear a hat two seasons.” 

“Yes, but 

“But there are true women who wear 
sombreros—your Mary Morley—and 
—and — sunbonnets—and—and—caps.” 
This last viciously. 

“My Mary Morley?” 

Tam clapped. 

“Tt sounds like a song.” 

“You'd better sing it then,’ I said 
crossly. “I don’t get you.” 

“I don’t know the tune—something 
with a wild-Western ring? Does she 
wear chaps, Mr. Ogilvie?” 

“She’s the best rider in Idaho.” 

“T should think the movies would get 
her ?”’ 

“She’s brave as a lion.” 





“¥ea?” 
“And big-hearted and fine.” 
“Yes” 


“And a wonderful shot.” 

“T wonder,” Tam said lazily “if I 
could ever learn the difference between 
a broncho and a pinto, And—and when 
a broncho bucks, Mr. Ogilvie, however 
does a—a lady stick on?” 

She leaned forward, so near that I 
reached out and took the abused hat 
from her restless fingers. 

“There ate ways,’ I began. “You 
can clinch your spurs beneath the 
cinch ie 

“Don't crush my hat!’ Tam cried. 

Her hands reached out, encountered 
mine, and our eyes met in a bewilder- 
ing fashion above the bit of tulle and 
roses, and I forgot to explain in just 
what manner a lady can retain her seat 
on a bucking broncho. 

“T should think,” Tam resumed, “that 
you must find me a shockingly slow 
person.” 

She hung the hat negligently on a 
branching limb of the cedar behind us, 
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and rested her head against its friendly 
trunk. 

“Slow ?” 

“Well—tame, rather. You know,” 
she went on, “I learned swimming in a 
tank—I do swim rather well.” 

“Yes... 

“But I tire easily-—— 

“Rather easily + 

“And I can’t climb 

“Your shoes,” I suggested. 
sure it’s the shoes.” 

“And shooting makes my head 
ache ‘ 

“To be sure.” 

“And I hate to wallow in the sand 
around a camp fire.” 

I was silent. Mary Morley revels in 
camp fires; Mary, with her sunburned 
face, and straight, almost boyish bear- 
ing—Mary, who can swim farther, 
shoot straighter, and. pick up a trail 
quicker than most men. 

Tam fell silent, too, her eyes lifted 
to the green canopy overhead. 

* A chipmunk began throwing down 
pine cones, and a jenny wren flew by 
with a twig in her mouth. 

After a while Tam said softly, “I love 
the open!” 

I glanced at her. Her face had a 
look as if she were in a church. 

“What do you believe in?” 

“Believe in?” 

She nodded. 
don’t you?” 

“What else?” I asked. 





” 





” 





“Tt ae 





“Ves. I believe in God, 


“Oh, scores of things—settlement 
work, suffrage, psychical research, 
socialism 





“Settlement work? You?” 

She smiled. 

“Ever since dear daddy left me with 
all his millions.” 





Millions! Ah, me! - 
“You see it seems so foolish to spend 
it all on ie 


“Hats ?” 

She looked astonished. 

“Well, hats then! So I help other 
girls in their efforts to make a living 
by trimming hats,” defiantly. “And I 
teach the tenement children kindergar- 
ten, and the poor mothers sanitation, 
and how to care for their babies.” 
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“In a previous incarnation you were 
probably a demure little schoolmarm.” 

I knew that my eyes were shining. . I 
did not look up. My voice sounded 
husky. 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she said quite seriously, “I 
think I was a man.” 

I shouted. The jenny wren, startled, 
flew away; and the chipmunk over our 
heads winked at me knowingly. 

“That is why I have this feeling for 
the wilderness. It’s a left-over. My 
feeling is different from your feeling, 
or Mary Morley’s. It is deeper some 
way—sacred. I feel as if I had been 
part of it once, and lost it. But now 
it seems too vast for me; too untam- 
able. I am more at home in a city. 
Still, I love it!” 

She swept her arms wide. 

“Poor little Tam o’ Dreams,” I whis- 
pered softly. 

“Then, my work is in the city. What 
good could I do here? 
less, so futile ie 

I reached out for my gun. 

“T could teach you to shoot,” I said. 

She shook her head. 

“And you could tramp if your shoes 
were right.” 

She looked hopeful. 

“But you’d miss your hairdresser 
and your manicure; your five o’clock 
teas, your Bernard Shaw afternoons, 
your Paris gowns, and 

“My settlement work,” softly. 

“To be sure.” I was taken aback. 
“You could work among the miners’ 
families : 

“And ride for hours on my pony over 
these wonderful mountains, among 
these beautiful green tamaracks and ce- 
dars. Did you ever see a green like 
the green of the young tamaracks—such 
a tender, vivid green? And the purple 
in the pine trunks “3 

“But the winters?” I asked. 

Tam sat up, aghast. A startled look 
swept into her dreaming eyes. 

“T had forgotten the winters.” After 
a pause, “Mr. Ogilvie, what does one 
do in the winters?” 

“Tt isn’t so bad,” I “The 














said. 


ranchers and their families stay up here 


I’d feel so use- 
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in the wilderness, of course; the miners’ 
families likewise. The landlord of the 
inn has a winter home in California.” 

“Yes, but you?” 

“IT? It depends. Sometimes I’m in 
Spokane, sometimes in Frisco or Butte. 
A mining engineer travels about a good 
bit, you know.” 

Tam had put on her remote look, and 
was evidently forgetful of her ques- 
tion. 

“Tt isn’t so bad,” I ended. 

Tam was silent. 

“But for a Tam o’ Shanter,” I began 
insinuatingly, “I suppose—er—impos- 
sible.” 

Two dimples came out beside those 
quirking lips of Tam’s; but her eyes, 
still gazing into the young tamaracks, 
were solemn. 

“A mining engineer’s wife,” I said 
elaborately, “would accompany her hus- 
band.” 

Tam bent near me; her lowered 
lashes lent her face a most lovable, 
childlike grace. 

“Women are happily adaptable,”” she 
murmured. 

Her cool little fingers lay without a 
flutter in my big brown palm; her hair, 
wayward as her moods, just drifted 
past my lips. 

“Some women,” I amended. , 

I raised my free hand and very gently 
touched the amber hair. 

“Tf they love a man,” I ventured. 

“I’m sure,” said Tam primly, “Mary 
Morley is adaptable.” 

At last I saw her eyes, laughing, tan- 
talizing; but oh, the depth behind the 
lightness—always unguessed! Our 
hands fell apart. I had no word. Tam 
reached for her hat, and then made a 
great show of consulting the tiny gun- 
metal watch in her buttonhole. 

I sprang to my feet, and brushed the 
dust of moldering leaves from my flan- 
nels. 

“And now,” I said, “I’m going to find 
a spring, and bring you a drink of the 
coldest water you ever tasted. After 
which, I suppose,” glancing out over 
the shadow-swept lake, “as it’s about 
dinner time, we shall have to begin our 
descent of the mountain.” 
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1 thought a look of anxiety crossed 
her face. 

“You're safe here, you know,” I 
added. “I'll leave you my gun in case 
the bear hunters scare up a grizzly, and 
it comes this way.” 

Very gently, I laid my weapon across 
her knees. Tam surprised me by not 
flinching. I turned away and plunged 
into the underbrush, Tam’s pretty 
“Thank you” following me. 

How the sun shone through the quak- 
ing aspens, yellowing the moss beneath 
my feet; how the buck- 
bush closed in around 
me as I stepped high to 
avoid the tangle of kin- 


nikinnick vines and 
bracken! All the way I 
carried Tam’s face in 


my mind’s gallery. I 
had thought that I knew 
it by heart; but to-day 
it gleamed with a whiter 
glow—a reflection of her 
clean young soul, 

At the spring I filled 
my drinking cup, then 
stooped, and bathed my 
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hands and face. Remembering Tam’s 
badinage, I fell to thinking of Mary 
Morley, the girl I’d known for years. 
Such a stanch comrade and friend as 
she had been—big, honest, fine Mary! 
I loitered there beside the spring, and 
Mary Morley gradually faded into the 
background of my thoughts, while 
Tam’s Psychelike figure looked up at 
me out of the depth of the pool. 

I heard a steamboat whistle at last, 
and it roused me. But surely I heard 


another sound—the far-away yelping of 


~ 



















Mary Morley on the ground, holding a swooning Tam in her arms, and a dying bruin lying across the trail. 
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TAM O’ 


a dog. I listened. Not so far away! 
The sound came up the draw, the draw 
that overshadowed the pine grove 
where I had left Tam. Suddenly I 
heard a furious barking, and I knew 
that the Airedales were in pursuit of 
the bear. 

I sprang forward into the thicket of 
buckbush and aspens on the qui vive at 
once. I ran as fast as I could, snag- 
ging my coat and tearing my hands on 
the brambles, hoping only to be in 
time to reassure Tam—pale, pretty, ten- 
derfoot Tam! 

Suddenly I heard a scream ; somehow 
it did not sound like Tam’s. And then, 
as I scrambled on, a rifle shot rang out. 
I broke into the pine grove at last to 
behold Mary Morley on the ground, 
holding a swooning Tam in her arms, 
her gun at her side, and a dying bruin 
lying across the trail. 

“Mary Morley!” I cried. ‘Thank 
God for such a woman as you!” 

Tam was still clasping my rifle, so I 
took Mary’s and put another bullet into 
the grizzly before I felt at ease. 

The hunter came up, and Tam opened 
her eyes, glanced at the bear, and shud- 
dered. The men were wringing Mary 
Morley’s hand. Tam looked up at me 
oddly, I thought. I helped her to her 
feet. 

“Can you walk?” T asked. 

My voice was not quite steady. 

The others rushed forward with of- 
fers of assistance, Tam was sur- 
rounded; and some way, later on, I 
found myself walking down the moun- 
tain to the inn with Mary. 

Mary was always prone to silence, 
but during our walk she had no words 
at all. 

Tam still had my gun, so I offered 
to carry Mary’s. She refused, rather 
curtly, to yield it. And when I took 
it from her, I saw the red run up into 
her brown cheeks. At the inn we came 
up with Tam and her escort. Tam had 
my gun in her arms and was hugging 
it close. Almost as if she were yielding 
me something precious, she gave it into 
my keeping, and [ carried off both rifles 
to my room to clean them. Ever since 
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I’d known Mary, I'd taken care of her 
gun for her. 

It was late that night before I saw 
Tam or Mary again. I came upon them, 
the center Of an admiring crowd, be- 
fore the cavernous fireplace in the big 
hall. 

“Don’t you think Mary is wonder- 
ful?” some one said to me. 

“You are wonderful Mary!” I said, 
as she turned to me. 

I glanced at Tam like a white rose 
in the firelight. I looked at her mouth, 
that alluring mouth; at her eyes—un- 
forgettable. I looked so long that I al- 
most forgot Mary; then I added: 
“Tsn’t she, Tam?” 

And Tam said, “Yes,” and rather 
shyly reached out a hand to Mary. 

“Tam,” I said, “‘let’s walk out into 
the moonlight.” 

“It’s damp,” she said, “and late, and 
I’m tired.” 

“The moon will brace you.” 

I held open the door; she hesitated, 
then flitted outside like a white moth, 
and I followed her. 

“Let’s go down to the lake,” I said. 

The lake was a silver haze, mysteri- 
ous as mountain lakes are, filled with 
starshine and moon-flooded. We sat 
down on the beach. After a time I 
said: 

“So you were afraid to shoot bruin?”’ 

She looked up, looked out across the 
water, started to speak, then shook her 
head. 

“Afraid, Tam 

She nodded. 

“When did Mary come up? Just as 
the grizzly made his appearance?” 

“A little before.” 

“How did the grizzly act?” 

Tam shuddered. 

“He rolled his head from side to side 
—coming straight on. The dogs behind 
were yapping terribly. It was hideous! 
When he saw us, he stopped—and 
Mary screamed.” 

“Mary screamed? 
gun in her hand?” 

“T think so.” 

Tam was shy again. 

“And you had my 
hand e 


2 





Did she have her 


gun in your 
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“How do you know ?” The head was lifted, and those eyes— 

“You fell holding it, after & unforgettable—looked into mine. 

“After ?” “Yes,” she whispered. 

“Never mind.” “Did you want me to know ?” 

A pause. ' “Yes,” she whispered again. 

“Tam, do you know that I examined “Why didn’t you tell me, then?” 
Mary’s gun? I found the magazine “And betray Mary when you thought 


filled with cartridges to its full capacity, ‘ 3H 
except for the one that I fired when I ge shoe 
gave the bear its quietus.” 

“Well?” 

“Odd, wasn’t it? And the grizzly 
was killed with a thirty-thirty. My 
rifle is a thirty-thirty. Mary’s gun is 


My arm dropped to her waist; I held 
her close—closer still. 

“Tam, do you think you cquid forego 
the hairdresser, the manicure, and—er 
—the settlement work ?” 





a smaller caliber.” A nod. P 
Not a word from Tam. Suddenly, “And—and modistes, and—er—hats 
without a sound, her head went down _ that cost a month’s salary ? F 
on to her knees, and I could see her “What do I want with hats?” whis- 
shoulders quivering. pered mischievous Tam, lifting her 
“Tam!” I said. “Dear Tam!” beautiful head, “out here in this glori- 
I edged nearer, and put an arm _ ous wilderness? I shall only need a 
” 
across her shoulders. tam-o’-shanter. 
-“You thought I’d never know; didn’t “And that,” said I gently, “is all | 
you, Tam?” need. My tam-o’-shanter girl!” 


Goldenrod in a City Lot 
OUNTRY cousin come to town, 
You are very welcome here, 
With your waist of green and brown 
And your nodding yellow crown! 
You are homesick? Ah, I fear 
City noises break your rest; 
Mighty walls are round you pressed— 
Yet they scarce have cast you down. 


After all, you are no true 

Stranger, just from uplands filled 
With your kind! No bee that flew, 
Pollen-dusty, lumbering through 

Meadow-mazes or the tilled 
Sweets of buckwheat, brought you to 
These poor barrens. Hammers rang, 
Walls arose with dust and clang, 

And the city came to you! 


Traffic’s roar began to wake 

Echoes round; and, dear, no doubt 
Piteous fate will soon o’ertake 
Those bright lovelocks that you shake 

For our joy! My lass and I 
Each will cherish—lest you die— 

One slim cluster for your sake. 

JEANNIE PENDLETON Ewrtne. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


ERB PEASLY scuffed the Sep- 
tember dust into yellowish clouds 
as he morosely reconnoitered 

Orrin Pumper’s general store on the 
flats below. While early astir in the 
sweet-corn field that morning, he had 
optimistically pictured his credit as 
being resilient, and entitling him to a 
new pair of shoes. But now that he 
was pursuing his errand, he found his 
hopes, like the rugged hill road, trend- 
ing downward. Pumper was a peculiar 
man to deal with; he never asked a cus- 
tomer to pay a bill, but his knack of in- 
directly dragging an indebtedness to the 
foreground was more effective than 
any outspoken demand. 

For several days Herb had sensed a 
cold restraint in the storekeeper’s bear- 
ing whenever he joined the loungers on 
the shady side of the platform steps. 
This humiliating conviction had burst 
in on his peace of mind with the in- 
cisiveness of an inspiration invading a 
prophet. He had forgotten this reali- 
zation when alone in the corn, but with 
the sun nearing the meridian, all the 
vapors lifted from his mind, and he was 
seeing the storekeeper stripped of all 
idealism. 

He intuitively knew that his requests 
for credit were being made the subject 
of jeering comment by the neighbors. 
This knowledge was vitriolic in its sting. 


AURA 


TlucH PENDEXTER. 


« 






LAR ENC! ROWE 


Only yesterday he had detected know- 
ing glances and furtive smiles circling 
the group, and the men’s eyes had 
laughed at him. The storekeeper firm- 
ly believed in the power of moral sua- 
sion, and adroitly used the whole com- 
munity as a collecting agency. 

As is often the case, a woman was 
the pivotal cause of Herb’s accumulated 
dilemma; for had it not been for the 
Widow Durgin, fascinating at forty, 
who lived just across the town line in 
Otisville, there would have been no em- 
barrassing debt, no downcasting of the 
eyes, no meeching quest for further fa- 
vors, and no evasion of a townsman’s 
fleering gaze. But Herb, true to the in- 
stinct of the sex when.a-wooing, con- 
sidered it imperative to indulge in sar- 
torial display, eke offerings of candy 
and repeated treats at Perkins’ ice- 
cream parlors, until the total bit deeply 
into his monthly wage. It racked his 
pride and peace of mind to know that 
Pumper had a marital eye for the 
widow, and was not above using a ri- 
val’s financial embarrassment as a step- 
ping-stone. To be meagerly in debt to 
a rival is probably the most harrowing 
feeling that the human mind can brood 
over. 

Thus the top of the hill, a place to be 
made glad by all passing feet, and af- 
fording a broad, peaceful view of 
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Webb’s Corners as far south as Phil- 
pot’s blacksmith shop, was temporarily 
a slough of despond. Herb could make 
out a dozen villagers arrayed along the 
steps, elbows on knees, busily dissect- 
ing, classifying, and condemning the 
foibles of this and that absent citizen. 


: Shoes, however, were shoes, and. 
must be had at seemly intervals, al- 


though Herb would receive no money 
from Mr. Litton till the first of the 
month. It was a vicious problem be- 
cause of its potentials. For the want of 
a shoe, a kingdom once was lost, which 
historical fact did not interest the hired 
man a particle. But to lose a widow 
for the need of decent footgear was 
like feeding the fringes of the heart to 
a hyena. Would he stake his sturdy 
manhood against Pumper’s many dol- 
lars, Herb must duplicate the storekeep- 
er’s visits to Otisville, else Mrs. Durgin 
might forget how much the storekeeper 
lost by comparison. To continue his 
advances, he must have shoes. The 
Army of Virginia fought nobly with 
feet tied up in rags, but who ever 
walked into a widow’s heart  bare- 
footed ? 

He had studied his need from every 
angle while making for the village, 
starting with the pure, high hopes of 
the cornfield, and gradually sinking to 
a low level of despair. As he was re- 
volving his distressing predicament, the 
instinct of self-preservation impelled 
him to leap sprawlingly aside just as 
an automobile swept down behind him. 
The car also swerved from the beaten 
road to clear him, and bumped violently 
over some rocks before coasting down 
the hill. It was the new doctor from 
Otisville, much given to dashing about 
the country, in the innocent delusion 
that people would believe he was an- 
swering emergency calls. 

Herb did not cease his maledictions 
till his angry eyes lighted on a small 
book in the dust; it had undoubtedly 
been jolted from the machine. It 
served the doctor right to lose it, him 
that careless, decided Herb. 

He next concluded that he could 
utilize the volume in masking his ap- 
proach to the store. He could wave it 


above his head, crying out loudly for 
the doctor to stop. This would cause 
the loungers to abandon their cynical 
perspective for the moment, and, dur- 
ing the brief respite, he would be 
among them, one of them, too intimate 
in his environment to be made the ob- 
ject of belittling remarks. He knew 
from experience that the villagers were 
at their best when a victim was ap- 
proaching in the distance, or was re- 
treating. They invariably flushed their 
bird before shooting. 

As he dusted the book, preparatory 
to hastening down the hill, he observed 
that it was scientific in nature, hardly 
comprehensible at the first glance. This 
tickled his interest, as he inclined to 
picking up odd, out-of-the-way bits of 
information. He paused long enough 
to sample a page, and decided that it 
was worth storing up in some of his 
empty brain cells. He would peruse it 
till the group on the steps had thinned 
out. 

A pine grove near by afforded him an 
ideal reading room, and, jumping the 
stone wall, he was soon at his task. His 
corn-colored brows frowned heavily as 
he grappled with Chapter One, but with 
dogged persistence he read and reread, 
until he had approximated the author’s 
message. 

He lost track of time and his errand 
at the store until voices close by 
aroused him. It was Travers Jones, the 
young lawyer, and a strange woman. 
The latter was young and _ prepossess- 
ing, only she seemed beset by disturb- 
ing emotions, as evidenced by the tiny 
handkerchief repeatedly dabbing her 
eyes. The lawyer was talking in a low, 
murmuring voice, gently holding her 
arm to assist her heedless steps. Herb 
was shocked, for young Jones was 
“keeping company” with Frances Lit- 
ton, his employer’s daughter, and every 
one in Webb’s Corners knew that it was 
a match. And here he was, caressing a 
strange female, with his sweetheart 
probably waiting for him at the top of 
the hill. 

“Don’t cry, Inez,” he was comforting, 
as they skirted Herb’s covert. ‘All will 
be well.” 
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“Orrin, as the keenest man in Webb’s Corners, I ask you to look at me close and say what you see 


You return home 
It isn’t as serious as you 


to town and find him. 


‘It seemed as if I had ta come to 
you,” she sobbed. 

“You did right,” he said. 
is the best fellow in the world. 


The girl seemed to chirk up a bit at 
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this, and began talking rapidly as her 
companion escorted her toward the 
stage road. 

Puzzled by the scene, Herb would have 
found it rich in speculation had not the 
book kept tugging at his attention. So 
he returned to his chapter and finished 
it. Erudition was a great lever, he in- 


_ wardly observed, as he rose and made 


for the road. It might even pry a pair 
of shoes from a suspicious, narrow- 
minded storekeeper. 

This time he was oblivious to the 
loungers’ amused glances as he strolled 
up to the steps. Pumper, on beholding 
him passing the blacksmith’s shop, re- 
treated inside and began an ostentatious 
study of the Peasly account book. 
Bowing vacantly to the group, Herb 
joined him. The storekeeper did not 
sense his presence at first; but, with an 
apostrophic gaze at the ceiling, muttered 
the total aloud in a tone of dismay. 
Then, with a start, he discovered the 
newcomer and nodded coldly. 

Fortified by his purpose, and ignoring 
the grinning faces at the door, Herb 
leaned against the counter and im- 
pressively requested: 

“Orrin, as the keenest man in Webb’s 
Corners, I ask you to look at me close 
and say what you see round me.” 

Taken off his guard, the storekeeper 
gaped in genuine surprise, and dully re- 
peated: 

“What do I see round you? I see 
the whip rack, the brooms ; 

“T don’t mean them,” obtruded Herb. 
“Can’t you see a blue cloud round my 
body ?” 

“Smoke blowing in through the 
door?” puzzled the storekeeper, draw- 
ing the book back into the middle 
distance. 

“Never mind,” sighed Herb. “It 
don’t matter. Just thought I’d try it 
on you. I ain’t surprised any, as only 
one in fifty can see it.” 

“See what?” snapped the storekeeper. 





“Guess I can see far as the next man. . 


Especially when there’s any money in 
it.” 

And the account book advanced to 
the foreground. 


“Ordinarily, yes,’ readily agreed 


Herb, tentatively examining a shred of 
boneless herring and finding it to his 
liking. “But I was speaking of auras. 
Only one in ten has it visible to the 
naked eye. Only one in fifty can see it. 
Of course, we've all got ’em, but mine 
is thicker’n the average run.” 

“Jumping Sam Hill!” exclaimed the 
storekeeper, tossing the book aside. 
“What be you gitting at?) When a man 
smokes, he may have a cloud round 
him. But this What did you call 
tes 

“Aura,” quietly replied Herb, spelling 
it slowly. 

“Don’t believe there’s any such a 
danged word,” warmly expostulated the 
storekeeper, inviting with a glance the 
background to come forward and enjoy 
his triumph. ‘“There’s ‘Ora,’ a girl’s 
name. And there’s ‘our,’ meaning mine 
—when I git it.” 

Some one paid homage to this bit of 
irony with a loud snicker, and, believ- 
ing that he was in fine fettle, the store- 
keeper turned to a shelf of schoolbooks 
and took down a dictionary. 

“Now, Mister Peasly, kindly go 
ahead and operate till you find this new- 
fangled feller.” 

Herb accepted the challenge, his heart 
pounding a bit nervously. It seemed 
impossible that all the words in the 
world could be in that one book, and if 
he should fail—— 

“There she is,” he triumphantly an- 
nounced. ° 

Pumper adjusted his spectacles and 
stared incredulously; then he begrudg- 
ingly conceded: 

“Yes, it’s there. 
nothing.” 

“It’s a kind of a weed. I’ve got lots 
of it growing out back of my barn,” 
sniffed the fish peddler. 

“It’s a invisible fluid what surrounds 
human bodies,” sternly corrected Herb. 
“This book says so. Round me, it’s a 
pale blue.” 

“Thought it was invisible,” remarked 
one of the villagers. 

“To every forty-nine men out of fifty, 
yes,” said Herb. “To the fiftieth man 
it can be seen with the naked eye.” 

The storekeeper leaned back against 





But it don’t mean 
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the sugar barrel and feebly spluttered: 
“Be you plumb crazy?” 

“It’s a deeper blue in the morning 
than it is at noon,” murmured Herb. 
Then, after a brief, but tense, silence, 
he added: 

“T can see one round you, Orrin.” 

The storekeeper resented this and 
wished that his neighbors would assume 
more equity of the situation. 

“What right have you to see things 
crawling round me?’ he demanded. 

“Floating, Orrin; not crawling,” 
gently amended Herb, yawning and ap- 
propriating a wafer from the jar 
marked “assorted.” “Yours is green, 
with a touch of pink round the edges. 
You have it awfully stronglike.” 

The circle grew smaller as_ the 
loungers studied the two men sharply, 
seeking to visualize the subtle fluid. 
Their silent scrutiny agitated the store- 
keeper. It was like waiting for the 
doctor to announce the result of his 
diagnosis. With a weak laugh he ob- 
served: 

“Pretty rich joke, me being hedged 
in with a—a 4 
“Aura,”  placidly 
“One in fifty can see it. 

with a pink edge.” 

Brad Martin, the veterinary, whose 
reputation for nicety in judgment re- 
sulted annually in his serving as judge 
of the cattle pulling at the county fair, 
chewed the end of his mustache 
thoughtfully, and muttered: 

“Not a plain green, but kind of wavy, 
and the pink is kind of faintish, ain’t 
Ite 

The circle stiffened and looked grave. 
In glad surprise Herb replied: 

“So you can see it, too.” 

Mr. Martin pursed his lips, and 
cocked his head, and half closed his 
eyes to exclude any alien rays, and re- 
peated his observations. The store- 
keeper stood rigidly at attention, unde- 
cided whether to feel elated or per- 
turbed. The circle remained very quiet. 
The men had entered the store to enjoy 
a bit of sport, to give neighborly as- 
sistance in the congenial task of bait- 
ing a delinquent. But Brad’s unex- 
pected participation in the affair loaned 





supplied Herb. 
Yours is green 
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dignity and poise to the hired man’s as- 
sertions. 

“It’s heavier on the right side than 
on the left,” finally concluded Mr. Mar- 
tin, quitting his intense, observing mood 
with a snap, much as he was wont to 
close his official watch when judging a 
pulling contest. 

“That’s right, Brad,” heartily in- 
dorsed Herb. Then, to the storekeeper: 
“You're lucky, Orrin. The man what 
has it the most distinct gits along the 
slickest in life. You’n me are the only 
ones in Webb’s Corners what have it 
visible to the naked eye. They’d have 
to use chemical screens to find it round 
any one else in the village.” 

As this smacked of caste and ex- 
clusiveness, the villagers doggedly re- 
newed their critical examination of the 
two fortunates, and, with the exception 
of Pod Thomas, the town clerk, they 
refused to substantiate the Peasly- 
Martin findings. Nor did Mr. Thomas 
claim that he saw the aura. He simply 
declared that he could smell it, and 
that it had the odor of wintergreen. 
This bid -for public attention was 
promptly squelched by the storekeeper’s 
replacing the cover of the jar marked 
“assorted,” and at the same time jerk- 
ing a thumb toward Herb, explaining: 
‘“He’s been eating.” 

Mr. Martin, having enrolled himself 
as one who saw, and believing that he 
was entitled to all the auratic emolu- 
ments enjoyed by Pumper and the hired 
man, stepped to the cracked mirror 
over the sink, and searched his own out- 
line critically. Then, in a low voice, as 
if fearing that he might frighten some- 
thing away, he said: 

“Come here, Herb. Just look over 
my shoulder. I can see mine, sure’s 


sin!” 
Herb assumed the desired position 
and squinted earnestly. He deeply 


wounded the veterinary by finally an- 
nouncing that he could see nothing. 
Mr. Martin volubly insisted that he was 
enveloped in a brownish-gray cloud, 
“like the color of a soap wrapper.” 
The storekeeper thrilled with pleasure 
at the veterinary’s lack of corrobora- 
tion. 
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The widow even leaned from the carriage and waved her hand, but Herb’s response was cold and 
conventional. 


“But what good is it?’ asked the 
blacksmith, speaking between a laugh 
and a doubt. 

‘“Pumper’s success in life is your an- 
swer,” said Herb. “It’s his aura what’s 
made this store pay.” 

“Don't see as yourn has helped you 
any,” bitterly observed Mr. Martin. 

“Mine’s just come to me,” quietly 
said Herb. “It sort of swooped down 


on me when I was in the road. I could 
feel it settling.” 
“How'll it help you?” skeptically 


asked the fish peddler. 

“It'll kind of guide me,” yawned 
Herb. “Since it settled round me, I've 
thought of two or three ways to make 
money. Never was took that way be- 
fore.” 

Pumper, listening eagerly, fingered 
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his iron-gray beard, and in a low voice 
informed : 

“IT ‘woke up ‘bout three o’clock this 
morning. And I never wake till half 
past four. Sort of queer, eh?” 

“That’s when it begun to grow 
strong,’ assured Herb. “You've al- 
ways had it, but it’s thickened up since 
last night. Let’s look at some of them 
sharp-pointed shoes. Was going to 
wait till I got my money on the first, 
but I might as well take ’em now and 
have ’em added to my bill.” 

Mechanically, Pumper set forth the 
shoes, his shrewd mind for once re- 
fusing to stand guard over trade and 
profit. He was anxious to catch a 
glimpse of his aura from the tail of his 
eye, but was uncertain whether it was 
the glinting of his spectacle frames, or 
the emanation of his soul that he saw. 
The loungers withdrew to the steps, 
loudly expressing their views, the 
majority insisting that auras were all 
nonsense. 

Brad Martin was unwholesomely sit- 
uated. His heart was with the major- 
ity, but he had gone on record as the 
fiftieth man. It relieved him of much 
embarrassment when the new doctor 
glided round the corner. The veteri- 
nary hailed him, and, as the car came 
to a purring halt, anxiously said: 

“Doctor Seekins, these fellers say a 
aura is all bosh; that there ain’t no such 
thing.” 

The doctor smiled tolerantly and 
glanced at his watch. In his best didac- 
tic voice he informed: 

“The aura is the subtle, invisible fluid 
that flows from the body. It is visible 
to about one person in fifty i 

“Just what Peasly said,” broke in the 
town clerk. 

“It’s possessed in a visible degree by 
one person in ten,” continued the doc- 
tor, leaning back and fumbling in the 
light coat on the rear seat. ‘“That’s 
strange! I was positive I had Kilmer’s 
work on ‘Human Atmosphere’ with me. 
Must have left it at home. That work 
explains all about it. Anyway, the aura 
is like a wireless station surrounding the 
body. It receives messages and allows 
us to protect ourselves against all evils 
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and ills once we understand it. Sorry 
I can’t stop longer, but I’m onan 
emergency call.” 

And, with a spluttering cough, the 
car darted up the road. 

“That settles that feller,” cried the 


blacksmith. “I wouldn’t have him doc- 
tor a sick cat. Talk to me about his 
oras!” 


And he cast an up-and-down glance 
over his sooty person, half fearing to 
behold a circular, saw-shaped flame. 

The doctor’s words had impressed 
the fish peddler deeply, and he was 
anxious to put the matter to a test. He 
said: 

“Seekins says this aura business will 
protect a feller. If Herb’s got it, he 
can tell things before they happen. For 
if it don’t know things before they hap- 
pen, what good is it? I opine we 
oughter investigate with Herb a trifle.” 

At this particular moment the hired 
man, equipped with the new shoes, was 
in the telephone booth, sadly listening 
to the widow’s refusal to attend the ball 
game that afternoon in his company. 

“T ain’t coming over,” she said. “Our 
pitcher sprained his ankle, and they’re 
going to put young Styphen in to pitch. 
Our boys will be beat, and I don’t care 
to see it.” 

“Then I don’t want to go, and guess 
I’ll come over and see you,” ventured 
Herb. 

“No; don’t,” discouraged the widow. 
“T’ve promised to go driving.” 

The storekeeper had scored again. 
Limping from the booth, the hired man 
glared at him sourly, but Pumper was 
busily engaged in posing in various 
lights for the benefit of his townsmen. 
He was chagrined to see them desert 
him to cluster about the hired man. It 
was Philpot who opened the attack by 
saying: 

“Can your oura protect you against 
the futur’ ?” 

Detecting a menace in the speaker’s 
voice, Herb hastily qualified: 

“If I pry into the future, Ill be 
changing my personality. Then I git a 
new aura, probably one I didn’t hanker 
for. Take my advice; when your auras 
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Miss Frances sat on the top step, her eyes containing that far-away look 
usually associated with great sorrows. 


git to breaking out into view, don’t go 
to telling fortunes. It’s onnatural.” 

The men were disconcerted, and the 
storekeeper was openly displeased. He 
querulously demanded: 

“What’s the use of being hampered 
by this contraption if you can’t use it 
to some advantage ?”’ 

For he had been dreaming dreams 
to the silver-dollar accompaniment of 
clink, clink, clink. 
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“Best way’s to keep 
quiet till it gits use’ to 
you,” shuffled Herb, 
wishing that he could 
retreat. “Let it git mel- 
ler with age, and be 
satisfied with taking 
what help it wants to 
give free gratis.” 

“If there’s anything 
in this aura business, 
you ought to prove it, 
even if it gits lamed 


up,” complained the 
town clerk. 

“I wouldn't give 
barn room to a ora 


that wasn’t any bright- 
er'n I be,” sneered the 
blacksmith. 

“It can’t protect 
‘less it gives tips on the 
future,” sagely remind- 
ed Mr. Martin. “If 
your aura amounts toa 
hoot, Herb, kindly tell 
us what team’ll win 
this afternoon?” 

“No more harm in 
telling that than tell- 
ing what the weather’ll 
be,” cried the fish ped- 
dler. 

The hired man_ re- 
called the accident to 
the Otisville pitcher, 
and said: 

“T hate like sin to 
bother a new aura. It 
ain’t really had time to 
git settled and = ac- 
quainted with me. But 
seeing as you hanker 
for a word, you can 
expect our boys to win.” 

Derisive laughter greeted this predic- 
tion. The Otisville boys had whipped 
the Webb’s Corners nine unmercifully 
throughout the long, hot summer. 

“Guess you didn’t understand what 
it said,” chuckled the storekeeper. 

“Hope they'll let you swap it for an- 
other,” derided the blacksmith. 

“Tf it ain’t any handier in love af- 
fairs than in giving baseball advice, 




















you'd better give it away,” grinned the 
town clerk. 

The storekeeper simpered know ingly. 
Herb averted his moody gaze and fled 
from the store, anxious to be alone 
where he could groan aloud with the 
Preacher that all things are vanity. 


Il. 


She indignantly demanded: 

“You have business that takes you 
walking with a> strange woman, that 
calls you to the city on a mysterious 
errand, a business I must know nothing 
about ?” 

“You surely can trust me, Frances,” 
pleaded the young lawyer. “I can’t ex- 
plain it to you. It’s one of the things 
a woman must accept without an ex- 
planation.” 

She gave a harsh little laugh, and two 
red spots glowed in her cheeks. 

“Why should a woman accept situa- 
tions blindly ?”’ she asked. “Why should 
you be mixed up in something that must 
be kept from me?” 

“A lawyer receives * he began. 

But she quickly reminded: 

“You've said this wasn’t routine busi- 
ness. If it isn’t business, it’s some- 
thing personal. I don’t want to know 
your business secrets. But I saw you 
walking with a strange woman in the 
grove. You seemed to be very at- 
tentive; she seemed to be disturbed. 
You escorted her to the road and 
placed her in the stage. I naturally 
asked you who she is, and why you met 
her in the grove, rather than in your of- 
fice. You refuse to explain, but you 
admit that you must go to town because 
she paid a clandestine visit here.” 





“You make it worse and worse,’ ’ he 





groaned. “You attach undue 
“Tell me this—didn’t she come here 
in a clandestine manner ?” 
“She didn’t wish to be seen,” 
mitted, reddening. 
“And I saw her and you,” she icily 
observed, turning from the gate. 
“There’s nothing now but to = say 
good-by.” 
“You won't trust 
10 


he ad- 


me—believe in 
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me?” he cried, his eyes filling with 
misery. 

“I’m not a story-book woman,” she 
angrily retorted. “I’m only human. If 
these things can happen now Oh, 
what’s the use!” 

rs can’t explain now, 





‘he gently de- 





fended. ‘Some time—later 
“Will be too late. Good-by, Mr. 
Jones.” 


He wheeled and strode down the 
road, kicking up the dust much as the 
hired man had done a few hours before, 
torn by anger and sorrow. 

Herb met him, walking swiftly, his 
head bowed. The new shoes were 
proving a source of irritation, and the 
hired man’s face reflected physical as 
well as mental pain as he glanced up 
and gloomily voiced a salutation. But 
the young lawyer passed without seeing 
him, his gaze clouded by some inward 
vision. 

Beset by his own troubles, the hired 
man plodded wearily on, and it was not 
till he reached the house and caught a 
glimpse of Miss Frances’ tear-stained 
face and woeful countenance, that he 
vaguely decided that the young couple 
had quarreled. For the first time, he 
recalled the scene in the grove, and 
morosely told himself : 

“Them what has the luck seem to 
abuse it; them that would value it don't 
never git a chance.” 

With this apostrophe to fate, he 
climbed to his attic .chamber and 
changed back to the wider freedom of 
his old shoes. 

An hour later, while working in front 
of the barn, his heart found room for 
another ache as the storekeeper drove 
by at a smashing gait, accompanied by 
the beaming widow. The widow even 
leaned from the carriage and waved her 
hand, but Herb’s response was cold and 
conventional, and there was new sav- 
agery in his manner as he returned to 
his homely tasks. 

At the supper table, Miss Frances in- 
formed her parents that she proposed 
visiting a schoolgirl friend in Portland, 
and would be gone some weeks. Her 
father cast an inquiring glance at Mrs. 
Litton and shrugged his broad shoul- 
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ders. The mother furtively pitied the 
girl with a moist glance, but said 
nothing. One more astute than Herb 
would have deduced that mother and 
daughter had an understanding. 

As they rose from the table, the tele- 
phone summoned the hired man. The 
blacksmith was talking, and his voice 
was rich with courtesy and respect. He 
wished to concede that Herb was a true 
prophet, that the Otisville boys had lost 
in a ridiculous fashion. And would the 
hired man come at once and give his 
best advice on a hoss trot, advertised 
for Saturday? 

“It’s pretty narrer for a man, blessed 
as you be, to refuse to do a neighborly 
turn,” bitterly upbraided the black- 
smith, after receiving a melancholy 
negative. 

“Ask Pumper. He’s better fitted out 
than I be,” mumbled Herb. 

“All Pumper thinks about is to turn 
his ora to account in making love to 
the widder,” growled the blacksmith. 
“Lucky in love, unlucky in hoss trot. 
I wouldn’t give a hoot for his advice.” 

Herb bowed his head in mute af- 
firmation, hung up the receiver, and 
moodily wandered to the veranda. Miss 
Frances sat on the top step, her eyes 
containing that far-away look usually 
associated with great sorrows. 

“So you’re going away, Frank?” mut- 
tered Herb. 

“In a few days, yes,” murmured -the 
girl, her lips quivering. 

“Wish I was going, too. There ain’t 
nothing to keep me here,” groaned 
Herb. 

Ordinarily she would have rallied 
him, called him faint-heart, and spurred 
him on to warmer wooing. Now she 
slowly glanced up and, reading the truth 
in his dejected countenance, simply 
said : 

“T don’t blame you.” 

Somehow her recognition of his sor- 
row, her tacit acceptance of his forlorn 
status as being akin to her own, stirred 
him into pity. 

“I’m danged sorry, Frank,” he awk- 
wardly condoled. “I seen ’em in the 
woods. 


How any one can act like that 


when they have a chance to be happy 
beats me.” 

“Oh, Herb!” she suddenly collapsed, 
clutching his big hand and pressing her 
face against it. ‘“It’s—it’s very hard 
for me!” 

“There, there, little girl,” he soothed, 
patting her head with his free hand. “I 
ain’t worked for your pa ever since you 
was a younker without knowing how 
lucky that dinged law chap was. We’re 
both in the same boat. Don’t cry.” 

The morrow found Miss Frances in 
better control of her nerves, and slight- 
ly excited at the prospects of going 
away. No such stimulus was afforded 
the hired man. Only the dull routine 
of duty called to him. The widow had 
a perfect right to make her choice; nor 
was he inclined to blame her for prefer- 
ring the storekeeper. But it did rankle 
and bite deep every time he thought of 
her driving by the house. It was as if 
she wished to give the knife an extra 
twist, to permit the storekeeper to gloat 
over him. ° 

It did not relieve the tedium of his 
dejection to have several of the neigh- 
bors visit him in the cornfield during the 
day, and, after some casual conversa- 
tion, seek information as to the future. 
To one and all Herb doggedly refused 
enlightenment. The fish peddler was 
exceptionally persistent to know if his 
wife’s cousin was to visit him that win- 
ter. When Herb emphatically refused 
to tear aside the veil, he wrathfully 
complained : 

“Tf he wa’n’t a cripple, I wouldn’t ask 
you. You ain’t acting right, Herbert 
Peasly. When that tarnation aura of 
yourn finds out how stingy you be with 
using it, you'll wake up and find it’s 
quit you.” 

“T don’t give a rap,” growled Herb. 

“Mebbe he can tell who’s going to 
marry the Widder Durgin,” taunted 
Brad Martin, whose sense of decency 
and justice still smarted over Herb’s 
lack of. interest as to the identity of 
the new superintendent for the canning 
factory. 

Herb leaned on his pitchfork and 
eyed Martin squarely. 

“Yes; I can at least tell you that,” he 
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“Pumper’s the lucky 


gravely replied. 
man.’ 


At last came the day when Miss 
Frances was to set forth on her visit. 
Her trunk stood on the porch, and she 
was leaning against a pillar with the 
sweet peas mixing in her hair and 
caressing her pretty face. 

“T shall miss you like sin, Frank,” 
sighed Herb. ‘Guess you won't find 
me when you git back.” Wish I could 
git a job teaming in the city.” 

“Poor Herbert,” she softly com- 
miserated. “Perhaps I can help. ['ll 
speak to Inez’s husband. He’s a con- 
tractor, and hires lots of men.” 

“Tnez!” muttered Herb, squinting up 
his light-blue eyes. “It was an Inez 
what Jones was talking with in the 
grove. I was took up with a book when 
they come along. Yes, her name was 
Inez.” 

For a moment she looked a bit fright- 
ened; then she reminded: ‘Many 
women are named Inez.” 

“Sure,” he agreed. “And he called 
the man Payson. I remember now. 
He ‘lowed to Inez that everything 
would be hunky dory. She ‘lowed she 
had to come to him, and he said she'd 
done right, and that Payson was the 
best feller in the world, and that he’d 
go to town and find him. Then he told 
her to go home and wait, and that they 
both was to blame.” 

“Herbert!” faintly cried Miss 
Frances, falling limply against him. 
“Oh, why didn’t I know! Inez is Pay- 
son Hunter’s wife. She was my school 
chum. It’s her I’m going to visit. Why, 
it was through the Hunters that I got 
acquainted with Travers! What can 
it mean?” 

The last was hinged onto a little oy s- 
terical sob. 

*Mean?” spluttered Herb, for a mo- 
ment jolted out of his own sorrow. “It 
means their auras got out of tune, and 
they had a row, and quit each other. 
That’s the way with them cussed auras. 
Just when folks is gitting along all 
right, the auras git to fighting, go to 
swapping round, and the next thing you 
know, you hate folks.” 


. him!” 


“But I don’t hate folks,” she whim- 
pered. “I—I don't hate any one—only 
myself. And he asked me to—to—trust 


Herb shivered slightly. Her words 
reminded him of his requests to Pumper 
to add it to the bill, and he must pay 
up by the first. 

“And I wouldn’t trust him, and I’ve 
ruined his life and mine, and sent him 
from me,” she continued, in a choking 
monotone. “And we shall never see 
each other again.” 

“Hush up, Frankie,” he comforted. 
“My aura tells me some one is at the 
Hunter home in Portland. Jones went 
down yesterday. The telephones are 
still w orking. There’s a night train up 
to-night 

But she was flying through the hall 
to put in a long-distance call. 





Til. 


“Yes, Herbert; Frances has told me 
all about it—said you got her to phone 
me. Lord, wasn’t I tickled! I’d prom- 
ised black and blue not to tell any one 
about the Hunters’ quarrel. Now, 
listen—this place is going to boom. The 
railroad extension will be put through 
by next fall, and already capital is try- 
ing to find something to invest in. Pay- 
son Hunter told me that the city peo- 
ple were moving heaven and earth in 
search of new feldspar deposits along 
the line of the road. Mr. Litton is 
going over his farm piecemeal; if he’s 
got any, it'll mean a barrel of money. 
And as for you, old man, Payson will 
give you a foreman’s job when he 
builds the line. Fat pay, too.” 

It required something beyond com- 
mercial industry to penetrate the can- 
opy of gloom that moved as Herb 
moved. But he did come to attention 
when Frances, her face glorified and 
shining, appeared in the doorway and, 
after sternly repulsing her lover, beck- 
oned him to rejoin her. 

“Herbert,” she severely began, ‘‘don’t 
you know when a woman is trying to 
make you jealous, trying to encourage 
you to step up and say something? You 
harness the little mare into the beach 
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wagon and drive over to Mrs. Durgin’s 
as fast as you can.” 

“But why?” he gasped. 
per’s sure to be ff 

“She’s alone,” she impatiently broke 
in. “I’ve been phoning to her. No, 
I’m not sending you. She’s waiting. 
And let it be an example to you, Her- 
bert, to always trust each other.” 

Pausing only to crowd into his new 
shoes, the hired man was soon making 
for the town line at the little mare’s top 
speed. As he drew rein in the Durgin 
yard, the widow appeared in the door- 
way to welcome him. She had never 
looked so fair and comely. Without a 
word he limped up the path, never once 
removing his serious, earnest gaze from 
her quizzical, humorous, yet diffident 
eyes. But she barred his entrance, say- 
ing: 

“Herbert, first tell me about this new- 
fangled arora business I hear you’ve 
gone into.” 

“T—I only borr’ed an aura,” he whis- 
pered. 

“Have you returned it?” 

“I’m going to mail it back to-night,” 
he promised. 

“Then you can come in,” she invited. 


IV. 
“T never could bide that Orrin Pum- 
per,” she demurely confessed, as he 


“That Pum- 
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was saying good-by. “He seemed to 
think his money was everything.” 

“T can’t make it seem real that you'll 
have me without any money, and him 
rich,” he wondered. 

“This is a good farm,” she blushingly 
reminded. “It’s free and clear, and 
you’re good to work. We'll git along 
nicely.” 

“If I’d managed to save up a little 
money, I could make a heap right now,” 
he regretted. “I hate to come to you 
without any money.” 

She laughed in deep amusement, and 
asked: 

“What would you do with your 
money? Speculate in those Western 
lands, where Elder Butters lost his 
money? Remember, this arora business 
is all over.” 

“T mean in good old Maine lands,” he 
explained. “City folks gunning for 
feldspar, and I know where there’s 
grists of it what can be bought for a 


song.” 

.“You poor stupid!” she chided. 
“Don’t you know I’ve got money saved 
up?” 


“But I can’t take your money,” he 
feebly protested. 

“You'd take me, but my money is 
sacred, 
here.” 


eh? Huh! Come back in 





The Unfortunate Name 
THE proud father was boasting about the beauty and strength of his baby 
daughter. His friend listened to the rhapsody in patience, and finally asked: 
“What have you named her?” 
“Hazel,” replied the father. 
“Look here,’ remonstrated the friend with great solemnity, “when you are 
her father, and when there are so many other names, why name her after a nut?” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


HERE are several ways of killing 
conjugal happiness,” observed 
the tea-table philosopher saga 

ciously. “I mean conjugal happiness in 
that class of society to which it has 
pleased Heaven to call most of us, the 
great middle class. Of course, the ex 
treme upper and the extreme lower 
classes have methods of their own by 
which to accomplish the same result, 
such as licentiousness in the one, and 
wife-beating in the other. At least that 
is the impression one gains from a 
perusal of the public prints. But in our 
own circle, the pride and hope of our 
country, as I gather from listening to 
campaign spellbinders, the ways of kill 
ing marital felicity are practically lim- 
ited to two—it is either clubbed to death 
by nagging, or it is smothered to death 
in domesticity.” 

“Domesticity!” gasped her audience. 
“Why, we thought that domesticity 
was warranted the surest of all pre- 
servatives for married happiness.” 

“Well, you know that there are now 
stringent laws limiting the amount of 
preservative that canned goods may 


contain,” replied the philosopher, with 
meaning. “Moreover, if you will con- 
sider, you will admit that wraps and 
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mufflers designed to keep the life in 
one’s body by excluding the cold, may, 
if used to excess, destroy life by as- 
phyxiation. It is much the same with 
domesticity and married happiness.” 
She beamed upon the faces of protest 
by which she was surrounded. “I don’t 
need to amplify on the theorem that 
matrimonial happiness is very often de- 
stroyed in our circle by nagging, do I?” 

The tea-table bride murmured gently 
that she was not prepared to admit even 
this. 

“What!” cried the philosopher. 
“Have you forgotten all that you knew 
before the day you marched down the 
aisle to the strains of the wedding 
march? Have you forgotten your 
uncles and aunts—I don’t mean any- 
thing personal and invidious in regard 
to your relatives; it’s any uncles and 
aunts that I mean. Don’t you remem- 
ber how you hated to go to Uncle 
James’, because Aunt Lucy never 
ceased to complain at him and of him, 
in regard to his smoking, or his indif- 
ference about having his clothes 


pressed, or his habit of keeping the din- 
ner waiting while he retired to the ut- 
termost quarter of the house to look 
something that he didn’t need? 


for 
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“Have you fergotten how you hated 
to visit Aunt Jessie’s because Uncle 
Abner’s idea of humor was always to 
call attention to defects in the running 
of the household, to shortcomings in 
the mending department, to deficiencies 
in the culinary? Don’t you remember 
how you used to wonder if these people 
ever said kind and affectionate things 
to each other, or if their private com- 
munications were of the same dreary, 
faultfinding sort as their public ones? 
Don’t you recall thinking that they must 
have entirely forgotten the language of 
their courtship, and inferring wisely 
from that that they had forgotten the 
thoughts of courtship, too? 

“Ah, my dear bride, come out of that 
rosy mist in which you are living, long 
enough to recollect what the actual 
world used to be like, and then dare to 
tell me that you don’t know that mar- 
ried happiness is frequently clubbed to 
death by married nagging!” 

“Oh, well,” the bride conceded, with 
a blush. 

“But this other claim of yours about 
its being smothered to death by do- 
mesticity ?” inquired the lady who had 
brought her mending bag to the tea 
table, and who was busily engaged in 
darning socks between sips of tea. “If 
my opinion were to be asked, I should 
say that the lack of domesticity was re- 
sponsible for a great deal more conjugal 
shipwreck than the excess of do- 


‘ mesticity.” 


“You would be wrong,” the philoso- 
pher assured her with bland authority. 
“Or perhaps you are not wrong if, by 
shipwreck, you refer to all the ugly, 
scandalous cases that get into the pa- 
pers. But, after all, these are few com- 
pared to the number of cases in which 
happiness has ceased to exist. One 
doesn’t have to be acutely miserable, 
noisily, flagrantly, and  vulgarly 
wretched, to have fallen short of one’s 
ideals of married happiness. It’s enough 
if one is dull, disillusioned, bored. And 
that’s what an overdose of domesticity 
does for men and women—more espe- 
cially for men. Talk about your drink 
habit! Domesticity is a drug, and the 


habit of it is quite as insidious as that 


of any other narcotic; more so, for it 
comes, at first, wearing the guise of a 
positive virtue. It means—at first— 
contentment, thrift, tranquillity; and 
then, by and by, it means routine, self- 
ishness, indolence, stodginess—all that 
smothers the bright flame of happiness, 
and reduces it to a dusty ash upon the 
hearthstone of existence.” 

An indignant chorus of protest inter- 
rupted the eloquent figures of the 
speaker. What, her audience, as one 
woman, demanded to know, was there 
selfish about the practice of do- 
mesticity? Was it not an art engaged 
in solely for the benefit of the small 
community sheltered by one rooftree? 
What was there lazy about it? The 
ladies would like to see a more exact- 
ing profession than housekeeping! 

“There you go,” exclaimed the phi- 
losopher_ despairingly, ‘“‘confounding 
housekeeping, an excellent and worthy 
profession, with domesticity, an in- 
dolent state of mind! How is domes- 
ticity selfish? In that it is the spiritual 
state that causes men and women to 
say, ‘Oh, let’s not go out to see Fanny 
this evening! Let’s stay at home and 
go to bed early, and get a good night’s 
rest!’ Wherein is it lazy? In that it 
causes husbands to say to wives, and 
wives to husbands: ‘Do you really want 
to go to the opera to-night, or don't 
you think it would be better to stay at 
home? It’s such a nuisance getting 
dressed, or hurrying through dinner, 
to be there by eight o’clock!’ Cultivate 
that kind of a spirit for five, ten, or 
fifteen years, and tell me if domesticity 
has not conduced to both selfishness 
and laziness—to a general stodginess, in 
short.” 

“Of course,” she conceded, to a 
breathless babble of objection, “do- 
mesticity is a little less harmful to 
women than to men—I mean the con- 
tinual habit of it, the continued abuse 
of it. It is, as your remarks show, 
closely bound up with housekeeping, 
which is, generally speaking, woman’s 
occupation, and which has the stimula- 
tion of occupation, the inspiring qual- 
ity of a job. But as for men—look at 
the domestically inclined men of forty- 
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five in your list of acquaintances! See 
them, either sunk in a torpor every 
evening, contributing nothing to the in- 
tellectual life of their families, or be- 
ginning to chafe, albeit unconsciously, 
against their condition, beginning to see 
existence in rosier colors at the club— 
if they are comparatively innocent- 
minded, or somewhere else if they are 
not—than at their own firesides. 

“T tell you, the going wrong of men 
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peace and rest into mere dullness. 
Well, by and by the time comes when 
the exactions of business are not so 
keen—and then is the beginning of 
trouble. Oh, I don’t mean necessarily 
of slipping in the moral path or stray- 
ing from it! The gentleman may only 
become a hypochondriac, with an_ab- 
sorbing interest in his symptoms. Per- 
sonally, | think he would be more dif- 
ficult to live with than the other kind, 
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“It's such a nuisance getting dressed, or hurrying through dinner, to be there by eight o'clock!” 


of about forty-five, men who, if they 
have been lucky, are beyond the grind- 
ing period of existence in their ‘work, 
has been a subject of serious study 
with me for years; and I have honestly 
come to the conclusion that it is more 
often a reaction against a prolonged 
course of undiluted domesticity than 
any native taste for viciousness, or any 
inherent irresponsibility. For years, 

they have gone on, alternating between 
the demands and excitements of their 
businesses, and the sluggishness of their 
home life, which has degenerated from 


but that’s a mere matter of taste. But 
some interest, unconnected both with 
business and with the daily stoking of 
the furnace, is very apt to develop about 
this time if he has not been allowed or 
forced to maintain outside interests 
throughout the whole period of his do 
mestic life.” 

“You talk,” said the tea-table suf- 
fragette angrily, “as if the sole busi- 
ness of women, at.any rate of wives, 
was to try to induce their husbands to 
behave like human beings, and not like 
either dullards or beasts.” 
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“Then I am talking the wisdom of 
the ages, I am teaching the lesson of 
civilization,” declared the phisosopher 
firmly. “Nature and the social code 
have combined to make just that the 
chief duty of any woman who consults 
her own happiness. But you see that 
I have advocated another method for 
obtaining the result than that usually 
advanced. I am warning the sisters 
against the thing that so many false 
prophets and misguided philosophers 
have directed them toward—domes- 
ticity. I am telling them that it is only 
by the admission of outside interests, 
outside amusements, outside life, into 
their own homes that they can keep the 
flame bright upon their hearths. 

“You all know very well that too 
much wood smothers your fire, extin- 
guishes your light. You must have air, 
or you will have no blaze. You must 
leave crevices and cracks—room for the 
admission of the necessary outside ele- 
ment—among your kindlings and your 
logs. Need I go on with the analogy? 
You must not lay your domestic inter- 
ests too close together, you must not 
overload your existence with them, if 
you hope to keep the uncertain spark 
of domestic happiness alive. There 
must be plenty of room, plenty of op- 
portunity for the winds of all outdoors 
to blow through. Or, to vary the fig- 
ure, you would keep your field green 
and flourishing; you cannot do it by 
planting always the one thing; you 
must practice rotation in crops; now 
and then you must plow under what 
looks like a fine and marketable har- 
vest ; you must constantly introduce ele- 


ments into the soil to make up for what 
its products draw out of it.” 

“So that the only way to keep happy 
in your home is to keep out of it?” sug- 
gested some one derisively. 

“Well,” answered the unabashed 
philosopher, “have you not noticed 
with what prismatic colors the vision of 
your own home gleams when you have 
been forced to go away upon a visit? 
Have you never noticed the quickening 
of ardor in your heart toward your 
husband and your children, your 
cook and your cat, when circumstances 
have separated you from them for a 
week? Have you never observed how 
much more sprightly and vivacious con- 
versation is on the night after Tom 
comes home from a business trip, than 
on the nights when he has been at home 
for three consecutive months? Of 
course, you have! Every one has, and 
if every one would take the lesson to 
heart, that element that makes one’s 
home aid the people in it so attractive 
after absence would be more frequently 
introduced—thé element of change, of 
novelty. The stranger would be 
oftener invited within the gate, and the 
householder would oftener pass out 
through it. The ballot as well as the 
butcher would appear in conversation 
—and also the ballet, to keep on being 
alliterative. 

“For—mark me!—the most vora- 
cious of all flames is the flame of con- 
jugal affection, of domestic happiness, 
and it needs to have more material con- 
tributed to it, to insure its glowing 
brightly and continuously, than any 
other flame in the world!” 





THE world has need of me; my touch has stirred 
The stagnant years, and fired heroic souls; 
They listened at my bitter lips and heard 
Of wrongs that spurred them on to right’s high goals! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 
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OTHER!” 

The word fell almost invol- 

untarily from Elise’s lips as she 

closed the door behind her and re- 
mained leaning against it. Her slight 
figure was quiet enough physically, but 
the quiver of inward emotion was re- 
flected from her whole body. Her 
mouth seemed unusually red, her eyes 
deeper and more lustrous in the pallor 
of her face. The single word, hardly 
above a whisper, held all the pain, 
se appeal, the tragic note, of a cry for 
help. 7 

Mrs. Brobeck turned sharply from 
the table that she was setting. She was 
a woman not much over fifty. Her thin 
body, slightly. stooped shoulders, dry, 
brown skin, and gnarled hands pro- 
claimed the drudgery that had been the 
portion of her youth and womanhood; 
but in her eyes, sunken and dimmed by 
chronic weariness, glowed a dull fire 
that smoldered eternally without ever 
bursting into flame. In her faded calico 
dress, she seemed just the plain, tired, 
hopeless sort of woman who is typical 
of the poor everywhere. It took a 
second glance to reveal the curve of her 
under lip, and the soft wave of her hair 
from her forehead. 

It was characteristic of Mrs. Brobeck 
that the girl’s cry brought no answering 
exclamation of alarm or _ curiosity. 
Though she had turned quickly, she re- 
mained standing by the table with the 
knives and forks in her hands. Her 
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face was habitually stoic, but her eyes 
fixed upon her daughter a look of deep 
sympathy and understanding. 

“Mother,” burst from Elise, with the 
low-voiced intensity of sudden, des- 
perate resolution, “I’m -not going to 
marry Herman!” 

“So?” said Mrs. Brobeck. 

Her tone expressed merely that she 
had heard. She went on laying the 
knives and forks in a curiously detached 
manner. Elise threw off her hat and 
coat. There was something about her 
like a little flame—something quick, 
eager, ardent. 

“If I marry Herman,” she said, 
“what’s the use going on living all of 
life? I know now just what it’ll be.” 

“Maybe not,” said Mrs. Brobeck sig- 
nificantly. 

“Maybe not quite how bad,” Elise 
agreed bitterly. 

She looked at her mother compas- 
sionately. There had been always a 
deep, wordless sympathy between them. 
They stood silent a moment on opposite 
sides of the red-clothed table. 

“Brian *” Elise began hesitantly. 
The color rose in her cheeks. ‘Mother, 
I’m going to marry Brian.” 

Mrs. Brobeck drew a long breath. 

“What did Herman say? You told 
him ?” 

“T told him and he wouldn’t let me 
off.”? . 

“T knew he wouldn’t,” said Mrs. Bro- 

beck. 
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“But he shan’t stop me,” cried the 
girl defiantly, though without raising 
her voice. “I don’t care whether it’s 
right or wrong. He’s got no right to 
try to force me, because he thinks 
father always has his way with us. I 
told him I cared for Brian, and he 
wouldn’t let me off. So—I’m going 
away with Brian, mother. We fixed it 
walkin’ home from the store to-night. 
I wanted to tell you 

Mrs. Brobeck wet her lips. 

“When ?” 
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“Mother !”. The word fell almost involuntarily from Elise’s lips. 


“To-night. Before father comes 
back. You know how he'll be.” 

“He won’t let you go,” said Mrs. 
Brobeck. ' “He’ll stop you.” 

She gave her daughter a strange, ex- 
pectant look. Elise’s expression of emo- 
tion, of resolution, became sullen. 

“He won’t stop me!” 

At that moment the door of the 
kitchen opened and two men entered. 
They were both of powerful physique, 
and the elder wore an air of authority 
such as some ancient baron might have 
exhibited in his moated castle. 
The younger’s face was 
phlegmatically expressionless, 
but there was something about 
him suggestive of the small boy 
whe has just told the police- 
man that the other boys broke 
the window. 

No greetings were ex- 
changed. Mrs. Brobeck 
crossed the room to the ‘gas 
range where she inspected the 








contents of two kettles and 
glanced into the oven. 

Brobeck removed his coat 
and hat. 

“Sit down, Herman,” he in- 
vited his companion. 

Although he had been in 
America nearly thirty years, he 
spoke with a noticeable accent. 

His daughter remained 
standing by the table, without 
having so much‘as lifted her 
eyes at the entrance of her fa- 
ther and her betrothed. 

Brobeck glanced at her. 

“What's this I hear about 
you and Herman?” he asked, 
not harshly, even with a sort of 
indulgence, as one corrects a 
naughty, but favorite, child. 

Elise turned now, lifting her 
eyelids as if they were heavy, 
and revealing eyes full of 
weariness and of something 
that seemed almost a_con- 
temptuous amusement. 

“Well, what is it?” she asked 
deliberately. “That I’m not go- 
ing to marry Herman?” 

“That's just nonsense,” said 
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Brobeck, still indulgently. “Of course 
you're goin’ to marry Herman. That is 
already settled.” 

“Is it?” said Elise, with an unbe- 
lievable note of insolence. “Then we'll 
unsettle it. I’m not going to marry 
Herman.” 

Brobeck looked at her incredulously. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“IT don’t want to,” snapped Elise. 

Herman sat, turning his hat in his 
hands, a little sheepish, but quite secure. 

Brobeck stiffened. It was as if he 
had said: ‘This is enough.” 

“You don’t want to?” he repeated. 
“Herman is a good husband for you. 
Him and me are soon partners. You 
have been two years engaged to him, 
but you want to break it off now, eh?” 

a.” 

Brobeck stuck his head forward at 





‘*Well, I’m not going to marry you,” said Elise. 


her, which was his sign of deep dis- 
pleasure. 

“Herman understands that you are 
only a fool girl,’ he said harshly. “He 
is still willing that you marry him 
soon.” 

His whole person seemed to express 

«finality, the closing of the matter, the 
uselessness of any further discussion. 

Elise looked at Herman. His head 
was stuck out at her, too, and his blue 
eyes were fixed upon her in a kind of . 
dull passion. She leaned back against 
the table, her hands clasping the edge 
of it upon each side of her. 

“You are still willing to marry me?” 

Herman spoke for the first time: 

“Yes.” 

“Even though I don’t want to marry 
you?” 

Herman reddened with displeasure. 
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“It’s just a notion,” he growled. 
“When we are married—it’ll be all 
right.” 

“Well, I’m not going to marry you,” 
said Elise; “so you won't have a chance 
to find out whether it will or not.” 

“What?” thundered Brobeck, hardly 
believing his ears. 

“You heard, father.” 

She did not change her position. 

Brobeck stared a moment. “So? 
What is the matter with you, Elise? 
It is settled, I tell you. My children 
obey me.” 

“Where are your children?” asked 
Elise, in the same strange, quiet voice, 
and answered her own question in spite 
of Brobeck’s terrible look. ‘“They’re all 
gone—gone where they can belong to 
themselves.” 

“It’s like this, Mr. Brobeck,” put in 
Herman, who wished to stick to the 
main issue. “It’s this young fellow, 
Ewart, that she’s got stuck on. I see 
him hangin’ around her. It’s him 
that’s—— 

Elise’s steady gaze disconcerted him. 

“That’s it,” said Brobeck. “I'll soon 
fix that. Ottilie,” he turned to his wife, 
“get supper on. After supper, I'll see 
about this thing.” 

“After supper,” Elise announced, 
“T’m going out and be married to Brian 
Ewart.” 

Mrs. Brobeck had, in a way, re- 
mained outside the circle of discussion, 
though she was attentive to her very 
soul. She stood by the range, her hard, 
reddened hands wrapped in a fold of 
her apron. Now she spoke: 

“T’ll go with you, Elise. I'll be your 
witness.” 


“Mother!” cried the girl, at once glad, © 


surprised, and grateful. 

Hernian got to his feet, his mouth 
falling open in his astonishment. Bro- 
beck, too, was, for the second, dumb 
with angry amazement. The thin figure 
of Mrs. Brobeck became dominant as 
she advanced a few steps toward the 
others. 

“Elise shall marry who she likes. It’s 
your whole life you’re decidin’ on, Elise. 
I know. Look, Conrad!” Turning to 
her husband, who stared as if he 


thought her suddenly demented, she 
pointed to Elise. ‘Ain’t that me over 
again? Mightn’t it just be me back in 
Frankfurt where you married me? Ex- 
ceptin’ for the clothes.” 

Her eyes became proud and wistfully 
eager. 

“Look!” she repeated. “That’s me, 
and there’s you,” she pointed to Her- 
man. “And you’re mein vater over 
again.” 

Brobeck snorted. 

“What’s this foolishness ” he be- 
gan, but some strange new imperious- 
ness in his submissive wtfe stopped him. 

“Yes,” she said. “It was my mo- 
ment, too, just like this. But me—I 
did not dare—You remember, Conrad, 
I told you that it was Paul, your 
brother, that I cared for. I said to you: 
‘Let me go,’ and you answered like Her- 
man here: ‘When we are married, it’ll 
be all right.’ ” 

“Ottilie, are you crazy?” demanded 
Brobeck heavily. “But didn’t I say 
right? We come to America—your 
father had right, too.” 

“Did I belong to you,” asked his wife 
slowly, “or to my father, or to myself? 
I did not know, then, that I belonged 
to myself. You took me like Elise here, 
and I think you haven’t looked at me 
since, but look at me now, Brobeck.” 

Against his will, which she had never 
coerced before, he looked. He could 
not, of course, see all that she saw. 

Mrs. Brobeck touched her breast 
lightly. 

“These are your thirty years that you 
see on me, Conrad.” 

“Are there no thirty years on me, 
too?” he cried, with a sort of dull vio- 
lence, for he understood a little. “Am 
I young yet, like Herman here? Ach, 
Gott, don’t I work, too, always?” 

“That is not it, the work,” said Mrs. 
Brobeck. “It must be done—the wash- 
ing, scrubbing, cooking, but is that liv- 
ing? It is part, yes. But is that all? 
Maybe so, but T think not. I haven’t 





grudged workin’ for my children, but 
you, Conrad, you have stood all these 
years with both feet upon my soul!” 
Brobeck continued to stare at her 
stupidly. 


Such revolt was an unknown 


























It was Mrs. Brobeck who interposed. 


citement. 


quantity—he did not understand. And 
there was something about his 
wife that kept his favorite “Shut up, 
now!” from his lips. In a measure, too, 
he was scandalized, as all domestic ty- 
rants are when accused of tyranny. If 
a woman is not beaten, what has she to 
complain of? Mrs. Brobeck’s voice 
dropped to a monotone: 

“T dunno. Maybe life’s all the same, 
but once there was that other road I 
might’ve taken. I dunno where it 
would have led to. But I’ve missed 
something—seems like there must be 
something else—something prettier.” 

Her gaze wandered gropingly about 
the poor, clean, ugly little room, past 
the uncouth figures of the two men, to 
rest upon the slim youthfulness of 
Elise. 

“And I want Elise to have a chance 
to try that other road, anyway.” 


“Don't you 
do that, Conrad,” she cried, in a voice high with ex- 
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Ottilie,” 
you ain't 


talkin’ 

“IT guess 
You ain't actin’ right, 
We’ve 
knew Herman for years—we know he’s 


“You ain't 
said Brobeck. 
feelin’ well. 
sidin’ against Herman here. 


sense, 


clean, and sober, and steady. What 
d’ we know about this other one? A 
dirty Irishman, I bet. You needn't 
say no more—the girl’s goin’ to marry 
Herman. Ain’t she been engaged to 
him these two years?” 

“Yes, you and Herman engaged me 
to him,” said Elise. 

“Looky here,” demanded Herman, 
who had certainly maintained a discreet 
silence. “I make you a good husband, 
Elise. Your father knows me. In 
America there is too much marry who 
you please 

“Would you be marrying me to please 
yourself or father?” asked Elise mali- 
ciously. 
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“Both,” replied Herman stoutly. 

“Well, I can’t please both, so I'm 
goin’ to please myself.” The girl moved 
away with an air of decision. ‘“Some- 
thing’s burning, mother.” 

As Mrs. Brobeck hastened to the 
range, there was a knock at the door. 
Elise opened it, and, with a soft word 
of greeting, a young man entered. 

Brian Ewart was a typical product 
of the melting pot. Whatever his for- 
bears had been, he himself was no more 
Irish than Elise was German. Both 
were American born, and American in 
ideas and ideals. Brian, wiry, black- 
haired, and well set up, advanced con- 
fidently into the room. 

“Good evening,” he said pleasantly. 

Mrs. Brobeck smiled at him, her eyes 
full of a wistful questioning. Herman 
glared unenergetically. 

“Father,” said Elise in a clear, steady 
voice, “this is Mr. Brian Ewart.” 

Brobeck’s face warned Brian not to 
offer his hand. He acknowledged the 
introduction by a courteous bow, to 
which Brobeck did not respond. ° 

“You got nerve comin’ in my own 
house!” he growled. “You ain't 
wanted.” 

“Elise has promised to marry me,” 
returned the young man quietly. “And 
her mother was willing for me to come 
here.” 

A blue vein began to bulge on [ro- 
beck’s forehead. 





“Ottilie, what’s got into you! Ain't 
I master here? I show you! In Ger- 
many 4s 

“But we’re in America,” Brian coolly 
interrupted. 


“That’s it,” Elise agreed in an under- 
tone. “Father’s body’s in America, but 
his ideas aren't.” 

“T didn’t come here to quarrel with 
you, Mr. Brobeck,” continued Brian, 
stopping Brobeck’s hot reply. “I’d like 
to be on good terms with you, and 
I’m trying to act as square as I can. 
I’d like to marry Elise with your con- 
sent if 

“You'll never get it,” 
beck. 

“Then,” said Brian manfully, “we'll 
have to do without it.” 





snorted Bro- 


“And how about me?’ Herman struck 
in. “You ain’t countin’ on me, eh?” 

Brian looked at him. 

“Elise has chosen between us,” he 
said, without arrogance. 

Elise was putting on her wraps. Her 
hands trembled a little in spite of her- 
self. She was keyed to defiance, but 
centuries of feminine submission lay 
behind her one American generation. 

“What’s the use of all this talk? 
Brian and me—we’re going 10 be mar- 
ried now. That's all there is to it.” 

“Throw him out, Herman,” snarled 
Brobeck, and the two big, blond men 
started forward threateningly. 

It was Mrs. Brobeck who interposed. 

“Don’t you do that, Conrad,” she 
cried, in a voice high with excitement. 
“Tf you do, I'll never step foot in your 
house again! I’m sorry for Herman, 
but Elise ain’t his mate. Ever since 
Elise was born, I been makin’ up my 
mind she was goin’ to get to pick out 
her own husband. Are you so dumb, 
Conrad, you can’t see her and Brian 
was made for each other? You and 
me’s been married for thirty years, and 
I guess we'll likely keep on. This is 
all I ask of life now—just this minute 
when I see Elise get a chance anyway 
at what’s hers.” 

She paused. No one spoke or moved. 
The very air of the room seemed vi- 
brant with will; the will of one woman 
who for once was putting forth that 
power before which physical force is 
impotent. 

“T’m goin’ out now,” said Mrs. Bro- 
beck, “to Elise’s weddin’. Supper’s 
there on the range. Would you want I 
should come back, Conrad? It don’t 
matter a mite to me.” 

She removed her apron, received her 
little black bonnet from Elise, and put 
on her old coat. 

Brobeck’s voice seemed to stick in 
his throat. It did not get out until 


the wedding party was at the door. 

“You get back here pretty quick, Ot- 
tilie,” he grunted sulkily. 

When they were outside, they heard 
him cross heavily to the range, and the 
rattle of tin lids told that he was in- 
specting the contents of the kettles. 
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E rose stiffly from the chair that 

the doctor had placed for him a 

half hour before—a short, thin, 

sandy, slowly graying little man of 

fifty-eight or sixty, whose manner be- 
spoke much self-deprecation. 

“We’ve done pretty well to keep it 
from ’em all these years, eh?” he asked, 
with a quizzical flash of gray from un- 
der brows of frosted bluish yellow. 
“Twenty years! And think of the 
worry we’ve saved ’em! If Angie had 
found it out, she never in the world 
could have stood up under the strain!” 

The doctor reached out impulsively 
and laid a hearty hand on the little 
man’s sloping, work-stooped shoulder. 

“You’re the bravest old boy I ever 
knew!” he cried. 

Decker flushed at the compliment. 

“That last attack, doc. Phew! It 
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wasn’t any fun, I can tell you—’way 
down there in the north field all by my- 
self. I thought the jig was up.” 

“You know, John, if I had had my 
way, I’d have told the family about 
that heart of yours a long time ago.” — 

The little man’s look held both pro- 
test and appeal. 

“No, no, let’s not tell ’em till—we 
have to,” he said. ‘“That’s always been 
my consolation, doc—that I’ve never 
bothered ’em with my troubles.” 

The doctor knew well enough that he 
had never “bothered ’em” with any- 
thing. He belonged to that vast, silent, 
shy army of obscure men who com- 
pletely efface themselves in their almost 
fanatic determination to win for their 
wives and children just what their 
wives and their children wish; who 
shield them from adversity, who give 
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them a pleasure in life that is unmixed 
with any hardening alloy. Through all 
the thirty-five years that the doctor had 
known him, he had seen that sacrifice 
go on and on, and had marveled that 
Angie Decker and the children could 
have remained so oblivious—or so in- 
different—to it. 

“You don’t think I’m falling off any, 
doc?” Decker asked eagerly, disclosing 
an anxiety that he never voiced except 
there in the privacy of the doctor’s of- 
fice. “The folks don’t seem to notice 
any difference, but then we never do 
with people that’s always under foot. 
Angie never says anything about it.” 

“You hold your own very well, John, 
considering.” 

“You honestly think so? I won- 
dered. I was afraid Jack might notice 
a difference. He’s been away three 
years now, you know, and that gives 
him an advantage over the others. I 
wouldn’t want him worrying over any 
change he might see in me. Maybe you 
know he and his bride are coming home 
to-day ?” 

“Yes, I saw it in the Gazette.” 

“T guess she’s—pretty “grand!” He 
said it with a sigh. 

The doctor had heard a very great 
deal of young Jack Decker’s bride. 
They had been married six months. 
Angie Decker and the three girls had 
gone to New York for the wedding. 


.To outfit them properly for the occa- 


sion that was to give them so wealthy 
an in-law, had cost just as many bush- 
els of wheat as Decker had harvested 
the previous autumn. An account of 
the wedding, reprinted from a New 
York paper, had appeared in the Ba- 
kersfield Gazette. The list of wedding 
presents filled a whole column. 
Decker had read the list at least a 
score of times, and each time his pride 
in Jack had grown, while his own utter 
inadequacy had filled his ill-behaving 
heart. It seemed impossible that any- 
body could afford the things that Jack 
and his wife had been showered with. 
His gift to the bride, a brooch that had 
looked mighty good to him when 
Marsh, the Locust Street jeweler, had 


‘ 


flashed it out of its case, paled into piti- 
ful insignificance on the list. 

“Among the other presents, your lit- 
tle old brooch was like a copper penny 
in a pile of twenty-dollar gold pieces, 
dad,” Reba had declared, with the care- 
less candor that had always distin- 
guished his wife’s and his daughters’ 
attitude toward him. 

Her remark had gone like a knife 
into his heart. He had bought their 
gifts first, and there had not been much 
money left for his. 

Upon their return from New York, 
they had talked more of Jack’s wife’s 
wealth than of Jack's wife herself, and 
Decker had been somewhat awed by 
their marvelous tales of servants, and 
motor cars, and yachts, and jewels, and 
gowns, and all the other paraphernalia 
of modern wealth. It bewildered him 
to think of Jack amid such splendor. 
He hoped that the boy had married a 
woman instead of a dollar mark. But 
a dollar mark she might be for all else 
he could glean from his family’s talk 
of her. 

Thus it came about that he had 
scarcely been able to visualize Jack's 
wife as a girl at all. Angie and his 
daughters had brought him no personal 
note whatever of her. Perhaps they 
had had little chance at her themselves 
in their short stay, flurried as they had 
been by the wedding excitement. 

Intuitively the doctor caught all the 
meaning behind the “pretty grand” and 
the sigh that accompanied it. 

“Money doesn’t spoil every one who 
has it,” he said. “Besides, Jack has 
common sense and judgment. Trust 
him to choose a good wife.” 

Decker smiled with dubious wistful- 
ness. 

“A boy is so easily fooled nowadays,” 
he said, turning to go. 

He stopped before the mirror in the 
tiny office hall and readjusted his string 
tie, and pulled his sagging coat up 
around the high linen collar that had 
already dug a red line on his weathered 
neck. 

“We’re to meet ’em at the depot on 
the leven-forty train,” he said; “so I'll 
have to hustle. Angie and the girls 
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are coming over in the car, and I drove 
the spring wagon, so I could take the 
trunks and some groceries back. I 
reckon there'll be a pile of trunks! 
Old Nance is shedding, and I know I’m 
dreadful mussed up,” in defense of the 
extra shake that he gave his clothes. 
“There wouldn’t have been room for 
me in the car, anyhow,” he ended. 

The doctor’s mind flashed back over 
the years for some occasion when 
there had been “room” for him. He 
could not remember one. From that 
long-ago time when—with crops ruined 
by the drought and the grasshoppers, 
with the mountains bare of snow, and 
the irrigating ditches as dry as a bone— 
Decker had come to him to borrow the 
money that was to send Jack and Mil- 
dred to an expensive boarding school, 
down to the present moment, there had 
never been “room.” 

Yet the doctor was not convinced 
that the family had been wholly to 
blame. So much of stress and worry 
had been concealed from them. They 
had not been permitted to know even of 
Decker’s insidious, always-threatening 
heart disease. They had all partaken 
of the fruits of his labor until partak- 
ing had seemed of itself a shining vir- 
tue. Angie Decker, as fresh as a daf- 
fodil, a member of all the card clubs 
in Bakersfield, had not added a wrinkle 
in twenty years. The girls had grown 
like little daffodils beside her. They 
had known only the pleasures of ranch 
life; its drudgery had been spared them 
and their mother. Jack, who was really 
a fine, big fellow, had redeemed himself 
in a measure from his former selfish 
living by going to New York and mak- 
ing tremendously good. But none of 
them had ever tounted the cost, because 
the cost had been so assiduously kept 
from them. 

Decker gave the doctor’s hand a 
hasty shake and hurried away, flipping 
off an occasional hair that had jour- 
_neyed from Nance’s old back to his own 
rusty coat. 

It lacked ten minutes of train time. 
The station held the throng that is char- 
acteristic of small Western plain towns 
on the arrival of the most important 

II 
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train of the day. Expressmen were 
backing their wagons up to the plat- 
form on the left; a half dozen automo- 
biles and the hack from the Oasis Hotel 
occupied the area on the right. Decker 
drove Nance close to the area and saun- 
tered inquiringly over to the platform. 
He stood looking down Locust Street 
for Angie and the girls. 

He did wish they’d hurry! They 
were always late. He detested being 
late. He liked, for instance, to go to 
church a half hour before time. You 
could get to your pew then, and a whole 
houseful of people weren’t ‘“rubber- 
ing” at you. But Angie and the girls 
liked to arrive just a little behind time; 
they seemed to enjoy the stir it always 
made, bless ‘em! And they had the 
good looks, and the style, and the 
clothes to “get away” with it. For 
Angie and the girls, life was a sort of 
continuous “grand entry.” He had 
backed ’em up in it, by George, and he 
was proud to have done it, and he’d 
continue doing it as long as his good 
old quarter section lasted! 

It had taken a deal of maneuvering 
and skirmishing for Angie and the girls 
to maintain their place in Bakersfield’s 
little social world, the fact of their liv- 


‘ing six miles in the country making the 


task a difficult one. Of course, it would 
all seem pretty funny to Jack’s wife— 
Bakersfield society. Now, if she should 
take a notion to strike her pace during 
her short stay, he’d bet she would give 
‘em a race for their money. But he 
hoped she wouldn’t do it—Heavens, no! 
—with money as tight as it was now. 
He had a disturbing vision of Angie 
and the girls trying to keep up with her, 
and of himself trying to keep up with 
Angie and the girls. 

The people were beginning to come 
from the waiting room to the platform. 
He looked uneasily down Locust Street. 
What if, by some unforeseen calamity, 
he should have to meet Jack’s wife by 
his lone self, without Angie and the 
girls? The thought gave him the shiv- 
ers. He dreaded that first meeting, 
anyhow. After that, he’d keep clear of 
her; she wouldn’t find him under foot. 

A long-drawn whistle sounded far 
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“This is the girl, dad.” 


down the tracks. Weren't Angie and 
the girls ever coming? 

The next half minute was about the 
most difficult that he had ever known. 
At one swoop, it eliminated Angie and 
the girls, and brought the Limited Mail 
to a standstill. 

He rushed down the long line of Pull- 
mans. The effort brought the dizziness 
that he dreaded so much, and the famil- 
iar smothering flutter to his breast. He 
hoped that his old heart wasn’t going 
to “act up” now! His lips grew gray 
and trembly, but he pursed them into 
a tight line and hurried on. 

At one of the coaches, a porter had 
placed a box, and Jack was descending, 
an arm reached back to steady some 
one. 

















A second more, and Jack had grabbed 
him with, “This is the girl, dad,” and a 
soft, musical voice was _ saying, 
“Father!” and two tiny, gloved hands 
had seized one of his hardened paws, 
and was patting it. 

He had the silly feeling of having to 
look twice before he saw her, his first 
glance going away above her head. In 
his mental calculations of her, she had 
always seemed very tall. 

So this was his “grand personage,” 
this little, trimly built young woman, 
who was not so large as Reba! She 
wasn’t beautiful, she wasn’t even what 
he'd call pretty; but there was that 
about her that would make any one 
turn for a second look—an air of poise, 
and breeding, and distinction modified 
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by a voice and a smile that revealed a 
charming democracy. 

At sight of the gray face, its lips held 
firm with such a perceptible effort, ap- 
prehension showed in her direct brown 
eyes, and she looked a quick question up 
at her husband. 

But Jack was talking volubly—as 
why shouldn’t he? There was no rea- 
son for his noticing anything wrong 
with dad; he had never heard a com- 
plaint from dad in all his life! 

At the moment, Decker saw some- 
thing that made his treacherous old 
heart leap  prodigiously, and_ then, 
through sheer reaction, settle to a stead- 
ier, more breath-giving pace—Jack’s 
wife was wearing his brooch! His poor 
little brooch that had looked like “a cop- 
per penny in a pile of twenty-dollar 
gold pieces”’! 

He felt a strange stiffening of his 
shy, neglected self. It was like a draft 
of wine, like a strong hand under his 
elbow—the hand that he had so needed 
during the past few years. 

He had himself under better control 
now, but he could not talk very much; 
could only answer in a dazed sort of 
way the questions with which they plied 
him as they moved toward the depot. 

At that moment the Decker car, car- 
rying a varicolored cloud of feminine 
finery, skimmed down Locust Street, 
turned deftly sidewise to the train, and 
came to a standstill. 

Mrs. Decker was the first to alight, 
crossing the platform swiftly, followed 
by the girls. That hers was a wholly 
self-confident temperament, one could 
not have doubted; nor that, for all her 
pleasant manners, she ever failed to get 
her way of life. She was a slender 
woman, whose large mouth was quite 
straight. She had a long, thin nose with 
pliable nostrils, and close-lying ears 


with much length ‘of lobe. Her cheek 
bones were high. Her figure held 
neither curves nor angles. The hips 


were small, the back flat. An unbroken 
line ran down the front of her gown, 
which was incongruously modish for 
Bakersfield. 

Her daughters were exactly like her 
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as to features and temperament. She 
was, indeed, the voice and they the echo. 

“My dear daughter!” she murmured 
expressively, extending her gray-clad 
hands to Jack’s wife, and pecking twice 
in the direction of her left ear. “‘Wel- 
come home! And Jack, my boy!” 

She emerged rather anxiously from 
her son’s hearty embrace, settled her 
gray toque from which a violet aigret 
swirled startlingly, smoothed a crushed 
jabot, waited while the girls took turns 
at kissing their brother and his wife, 
then motioned to the waiting car. 

“Come,” she said. “I know you must 
be very tired from the journey. Reba 
will have you home before you know it. 
Oh, yes,” at Jack’s wife’s questioning 
glance, “there’s plenty of room. Father 
is going to drive the wagon with the 
trunks. Give him the checks, Jack. 
He'll attend to everything.” 

She swept them forward toward the 
edge of the platform, where the glisten- 
ing new car and the shabby old wagon 
stood beside each other. 

“Get in, everybody,” she gayly com- 
manded. “Jump in, Margaret,” to her 
daughter-in-law. 

Jack’s wife hesitated, glancing from 
the car to the wagon, from the’ com- 
placent and elegant figure of her moth- 
er-in-law to the dusty, self-deprecatory 
figure of her father-in-law; and by 
some swift and tender intelligence, she 
must have understood at once the whole 
situation, for straight toward the spring 
wagon she moved, the most charming 
smile in the world on her face. 

“T'll drive with father,” she said, 
holding out her hand to him to be helped 
up. “One can drive in a motor any 
day, but I don’t know when I’ve had a 
chance to jolt along lazily in a spring 
wagon.” 

“My dear, you'll do nothing of the 
kind!” Mrs. Decker protested in amaze- 
ment. “That awful wagon! And in 
the dust and the sun! It isn’t to be 
thought of. Help her down, Jack.” 

“She'll be all right, mother. Let her 
alone,” her son said, with a flash of be- 
lated understanding as his wife took up 
old Nance’s lines. ‘‘They’ll enjoy them- 
selves jogging home together. D’ye 
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know, I’ve a notion they're going to 
be mighty good friends, she and 
father ?” 

His mother made no comment. Rare- 
ly did she permit her surface calm to be 
broken, but it was now frankly dis- 
turbed. 

The motor presently shot out from 
the station, followed by the spring 
wagon bearing her husband and Jack’s 
shining-eyed young wife. There were 
only two trunks back of them. 

The girls waved gayly to their sister- 
in-law as they passed, but Mrs. Decker 
sat stiffly erect beneath her gray para- 
sol, with its cloudlike frills. She did 
not turn her head. 

“TI hope to Heaven she isn’t going to 
be queer!” her shoulders seemed to say. 


i. ° 


It was not until evening that Mrs. 
Decker sprang her little plan. 

A serene and thoroughly contented 
family, they were sitting on the porch 
after supper in the warm glow of the 
red evening when, nodding toward a 
group of cottonwoods across the lawn, 
she remarked to Reba: 

“It was just there that I thought the 
dancing pavilion should be built.” 

“Dancing pavilion! Oh, Lord, 
mother, what are you up to now?” 
ejaculated her son, while her husband’s 
quick, startled glance said merely: 
“This was what I was afraid of!” 

Musingly, she made _ explanation: 
Margaret must, of course, be properly 
presented to Bakersfield, or, rather, Ba- 
kersfield must be given a fitting oppor- 
tunity to know Margaret. She had de- 
cided upon a garden féte in the after- 
noon, for the middle-aged and more 
elderly friends, and in the evening a 
dinner and dance for the young people; 
a very clever company of vaudeville en- 
tertainers spending their vacations in 


town to be secured for both affairs, the 


pavilion to answer for the entertain- 
ment and for the dancing. Besides 
these, she had thought of several 
charming features to add to the surprise 
and pleasure of their guests, and to 
make them feel that it had been worth 


their while to journey the six miles out 
from town. 

“But how much nicer it would be to 
let all that sort of thing go and just 
have a good, happy, loafy time here to- 
gether!” her daughter-in-law exclaimed 
earnestly. 

Mrs. Decker’s straight mouth closed 
in its thin line. Then the line disap- 
peared in a pleasant smile. 

“Nicer, I agree, dear, but not—well, 
not so kindly, perhaps,” she murmured. 
“Even here in the country we must still 
be considerate of others.” 

Others, indeed! thought Margaret in- 
dignantly. What others? The indiffer- 
ent, half-amused, half-amusing others 
of Bakersfield, but not this gentle, hard- 
working, too-patient little man huddling 
in his chair, his kindly eyes taking on 
new harassment. More than one 
glimpse of understanding she had had 
that day! Her glance flew appealingly 
to her husband. 

“Cut it out, mother,” Jack urged 
good-naturedly. “Margaret doesn’t 
care a rap for that sort of thing. In 
fact, it'll be a big relief to get away 
from it. As for Bakersfield, let it come 
out when it likes, informally. That’s 
the best way.” 

“And the laziest, you hopelessly lazy 
person! You won't be put to any 
especial exertion, however. So take 
heart. Luckily your father is a host in 
himself.” 

The host in himself moistened his 
dry lips with his tongue, preparatcry to 
speech, then thought better of it, and 
coughed instead. All the harried lines 
seemed deepened in his gray face. He 
was thinking what the thing would cost. 
Thinking of several mortgages that had 
to be met. Thinking, unconsciously, of 
how tired he was. 

_“You’re determined to do it, are 
you?” Jack was saying, half in amuse- 
ment, half in impatience. 

“I am not a woman to shirk my 


obligations,’ his mother declared em- . 


phatically, out of a placidity full of 
satisfaction. ' 

Thus the matter was settled, once for 
all. : 

There followed days of hubbub and 
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confusion, warm, 
fragrant days too 
delicious to be 
spoiled by useless 
activity. From 
morning till night 
Mrs. Decker bustled 
the whole family 
about, till peace and 
quiet had uiterly 
fled from the hoise- 
hold. 

“It’s wearing 
your father oni, 
Jack,’’ Margaret 
said indignanily “at 
the middle of the 
week. “He doesn't 
have a_ single idle 
minute a day.” 

“Tf you knew dad 
better, you'd know 
how little he wants 
‘em, he smiled. “As 
for wearing him out, 
he’s worth any two 
men of his age 
around here.” 

“He won't be 
worth them long, 
I’m afraid,” she ob- 
served quietly. 

“You think he 
shows his years?” he 
asked, in surprise. 

















“Not his years, 
perhaps, but — the 
way he has spent 
them.” 

She was studying him with a puzzled 
bend of her fine brows. 

“He ought to let up a little,” he de- 
clared. “I must have a talk with him 
before we go.” 

She nodded. So much that was evi- 
dent to her seemed hidden to him. 

It was she who had the talk with 
John Decker. 

It was the evening before the féte. 
He was surveying the finished pavilion 
for the last time before the decorations 
were put up. With his hands deep in 
his pockets, he had sunk down just in- 
side the entrance, and was sitting 
frowning apparently at nothing when 


“You don't know how happy you make me,” she whispered. “I—I've been 


withoud a faiher so long!” 


she came noiselessly across the grass 


and looked in on him. 

“I don’t believe you're a bit keener 
over ali this than Jack and I are,” she 
accused laughingly. 

He gave himself a mental shake and 
smiled at her out of tired eyes. 

“I don’t care much about = such 
things,” he confessed; “but if mother 
and the girls enjoy ‘em, why, it’s all 
right. Of course, it’s all right!” 

“I'm afraid it’s costing a good deal 
of money,” she suggested, seeming to 
study the cottonwood branch _ that 
spread between her and the sinking sun, 
but watching him closely. 
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*More’n mother thought it would,” 
he admitted, trying to speak carelessly, 
“but I’ll manage all right, I guess. It’s 
goin’ to be nice, ain’t it?” 

She came in and sat down beside him. 
Ever since their drive home together 
that first day, their increasing congeni- 
ality had been the amused comment of 
the family. 

Cleverly, adroitly, without his know- 
ing where she was leading, she began to 
speak of the increased cost of living, of 
her own affairs, of Jack’s, and then of 
his; and in the end she had it all out of 
him—the matter of the mortgages, and 
the scarcity of ready money. All the 
things that he had kept from the others, 
the things that he had lain awake night 
after night, turning over in his harassed 
mind, he told her simply, with a sud- 
den and immense sense of easement in 
the telling. 

Then, realizing what he had done, he 
fell into shamed and acute embarrass- 
ment. 

“Tt’s the kindest, the nicest thing 
you've done for me yet, to give me your 
confidence,”’ she exclaimed, at his stam- 
mering apology. “It makes me seem so 
much more truly your daughter.” 

She slipped her hand through his arm 
as they sat there facing the sunset, and 
there was something almost shy in the 
movement, and hesitant and appealing. 

“T hope you begin to feel I’m really 
that, and not: just Jack’s wife,” she 
urged, in her pretty, eager way. 

He nodded, seeking speech, and find- 
ing none—so little had been required 
of him during the years that had passed. 
The speech of deeds! This they had 
asked, and he had given. A curious 
embarrassment was upon him now. No 
words came. 

“IT want you to care a great deal for 
me,” she went on, looking off toward 
the crimson of the western sky. 
“Enough to give me something that I 
want—want more than anything else, 
just now.” 

He glanced at her in quick surprise, 
his embarrassment gone in the instant. 
She wanted something of him, did she? 
He was on his own ground again. 

. “Tl bet I know what it is,” he 


chuckled. “Well, I guess you know 
there’s nothing I won't give you, if I 
can.” 

“You can,” she said, “if you will.” 

“Name it. It’s the prize colt, ain't 
it? Jack was saying this morning that 
he’s the handsomest piece of horseflesh 
he ever saw.” 

“It’s not the colt,” she murmured 
gravely. “It’s the right to treat you as 
if you were my own father.” 

“Boss me around, you mean?” he 
queried, in helpless puzzlement, the 
kindly music of his laugh ringing out 
waveringly. 

“To put you where you needn't 
worry any more, and where Jack and I 
needn’t worry about you,” she said 
quickly, as the family came trooping 
down over the lawn to join them. 
“You'll let me? You can’t go back on 
your word. You’ve adopted me. 
You've given me the right 
stood up and faced toward the others, 
but her down-dropped hand felt for his 
and found it. ‘You don’t know how 
happy you make me,” she whispered, 
in a little quivering rush. ‘‘I—I’ve been 
without a father so long!” 

He tried to speak, but this time it 
was worse than before. He patted her 





hand and dropped it. He muttered - 


something about a hammer that he had 
left on the other side of the pavilion, 
and, getting up, went briskly across the 
polished floor as the family came up the 
steps. He blew his nose as he went. 

There was neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for further talk between them be- 
fore the féte. 

When the family gathered for a hasty 
luncheon the next noon, he was missing. 
All morning he had been working with- 
out ceasing, tacking up a last bit of 
green on the pavilion, hanging Chinese 
lanterns, adjusting lights, carrying 
chairs, spreading rugs, helping to move 
the piano and a big davenport. 

He had looked very gray and tired, 
but to Reba’s sudden, “Aren’t you well, 
father ?”” he had declared himself “feel- 
ing fine.” 

Now, glancing down toward. the 
north pasture, Mrs. Decker exclaimed 
with patient irritation: 


She — 
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“Will you look at your father, Jack, 
sitting there under that old beech tree, 
reading his paper as calmly as if no- 
body were coming! Oh, it’s nothing 
new! He isn’t getting absent-minded. 
He’s always done it, you remember, 
dropped down at the most unaccount- 
able times to read.” 

“Queer old dad!” smiled Jack affec- 
tionately. “I'll bring him.” 

“Let me,” urged his wife, and sped 
before him down over the lawn and 
through the garden, waving him back 
to the waiting lunch, 

At the sound of her hurrying feet, 
John Decker tried to rise, but sank 
down again, gray and ghastly. 

“You  mustn’t be—scared—Mar- 
garet,” he begged, all his thought for 
her. “It's—just—this pesky heart— 
of mine, up to—old tricks. No, don’t 
call anybody! Ill be all right—in a 
minute.” 

In his desperate anxiety to stop her, 
he caught at her dress. 

She knelt on the ground beside him, 
a tumult of emotions in her eyes. 

“Old tricks?” she questioned. 

He nodded. He even smiled a little 
—a smile that tore at her heart. 

“Twenty years I've kept it from ’em. 
If she’d have known—if mother’d have 
—known 

He ceased sharply, the frosted brows 
drawing together in pain. 

“Tt’s time they knew,” she said. “I’m 
going to tell them.” 

“Not yet,” he pleaded. ‘*Not—to- 
day, of all days! I’m getting better. 
It'll pass. I know—— Don’t I know? 
I'll be all right in a few minutes.” 

Her own heart ached with a pain that 
was physical. It was all too deep for 
tears. 

“You have worked—how you've 
worked to-day!” she burst forth un- 
controllably. 

“Never mind now,” he said sooth- 
ingly. ‘I did overdo a little, I guess, 
but—there’s no real harm done, if I can 
just—can just 

Again the paroxysm, the drawing to- 
gether of the brows, the dumb, patient 
suffering. 

“Tt’s monstrous, father!” she cried 











quiveringly. “I can’t stand it to see 
you tortured like this. You must let 
me call them.” 

“They—couldn’t do—anything. I've 
got—my medicine right here. I'll take 
a little more. It’s leaving, I tell you. 
See, I breathe better now. Let’s don't 
bother ’em to-day. To-morrow——” 

“To-day, father!’ she said inexor- 
ably, and stood up. 

“Don’t let ‘em all come,” he called 
after her. ‘‘I—couldn’t stand to_have 
‘em all come. Just mother.” 

She nodded, and ran toward the 
house. 

They looked up questioningly from 


the table as she came in alone. Jack, 


was in his father’s place, serving ; there 
was no time to waste, for in three hours 
their guests woudd begin to arrive. 

“He is ill,” Margaret said, as con- 
trolledly as she was able. “It’s his 
heart. He has had these attacks for 
years, he says, but he could hide them. 
He didn’t want to bother you.” 

They were all on their feet, moving 
toward the door. 

“Come back,” she urged. ‘He wants 
only—Mrs. Decker.” 

In that moment of hot rebellion 
against their long indifference she 
could not have said “mother.” 

They hesitated. She caught at her 
husband's arm. 

“He mustn't be excited,” she cried. 
“Don't you understand ?” 

So they stopped at the porch rail, two 
of the girls with their napkins in their 
hands, and watched the slender figure 
of their mother go swiftly down 
through the garden. At either side of 
the tree against which he sat, they could 
see their father’s drooping shoulders. 

Their mother stopped and began to 
talk, throwing out her hands as if in a 
flood of protest at his silence, then she 
stooped swiftly, and, straightening on 
the instant, turned with a_ terrified 
scream toward the house, beckoning 
them. 

They ran down over the lawn through 
the garden. “The baby” sobbed as she 
ran, and Reba caught sharply at her 
hand, and told her to “hush up.” They 
seemed to know what they would find. 
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John Decker was not dead, however. 
The heaped-up tasks of the week had 
brought on an attack of such violence 
as he had never had before, but he ral- 
lied, even as the doctor came steaming 
up in his little racing car. 

He rallied and made such a charac- 
teristic stand against the féte being 
abandoned that, in order to quiet him, 
it was finally decided to let the guests 
come, quite as if nothing had happened. 

“T’ll be as good as new to-morrow, 
and all over town, with my errands. 
They wouldn’t believe I’d been sick. 
3esides, I don’t propose to have it pub- 
lished broadcast in any such fashion,” 
he insisted stubbornly. 

“We can take turns staying with 
you,” Reba said, a new gentleness in 
her voice. - 

“Or I'll stay all the time, and the rest 
of you do the entertaining,” suggested 
“the baby.” “I’d rather.” 

“Now, now, we'll have nothing of 
that sort!” said their father. ‘Clear 
out, every one of you, and get ready, 
and let me go to sleep.” 

They went without further demur, a 
strange quietness over them. They 
scarcely addressed each other as they 
made their toilets. 

“T'll stick around a little, father,” 
Jack said, lingering. “You go right to 
sleep.” 

The father nodded and closed his 
eyes. 

Half an hour later, Angie Decker tip- 
toed in and motioned her son out. Her 
husband opened his eyes and smiled at 
her. 

“Ready for the shindig, mother?” he 
queried facetiously. He was a good deal 
ashamed of the fuss that he had occa- 
sioned, but it was very nice to be lying 
there quietly in bed. 

She came to him in her shimmering 
gray gown, and, sitting down beside 
him, reached for his hand. Finding it, 
she sat a long time, merely holding it, 
her thin lips tight, her eyelids half 
closed. If she looked at their clasped 
hands at all, she must have thought of 
the difference in their textures—his 
horned and calloused, hers as soft as 


it had been when he had first taken it in 
his own. 

Behind the tight lips and the lowered 
lids lay all the things that she would 
say presently, when she was entirely 
controlled—her excuses, her defenses, 
her vehement protests at the ignorance 
in which he had kept her. They 
clamored to be said. They leaped tem- 
pestuously to her tongue. In a moment 
she felt that she could trust herself to 
speak. 

It was he who spoke first, with the 
old familiar chuckle: 

“It’s a pretty rumpus this darned old 
heart’s kicked up, I must say, but—but 
lordy, Angie, if you knew how nice it 
is to have you, and Jack, and Margaret, 
and the girls makin’ all this silly fuss 
over me z 

Then she spoke! 

“Oh, John! John!” she cried. “Can 
you forgive us? Can you’ forgive— 
can you ever forgive me?” 

Thus she said it, simply, sincerely, 
and—not at all as she had meant to 





ay it. 

“Why, Angie! Why, mother, what 
on earth have / got to forgive you for?” 
he was saying, in honest bewilderment, 
when Jack came back. 

Entering the darkened room from the 
brightness of his wife’s apartment, Jack 
did not see that his mother was crying. 

“T just ran in to say, dad, that Mar- 
garet’s got a bully good scheme for you, 
and mother, and herself, and me. As 
soon as the last crop is in—and, by 
George, you’re going to have extra help 
around here, or I don’t know myself !— 
we're off for a long loaf in Bermuda. 
We haven’t had our wedding trip yet, 
and, on my word, I don’t believe you 
and mother have had yours, so we'll 
take ‘em together. What d’ye say?” 

Decker looked up and smiled. He 
had always had visions of just such a 
vacation, but he had never confided 
them to anybody. 

“By jinks! That'd be great, wouldn’t 
it!’ he exclaimed; then added, with the 
habit of years: “But ain’t that goin’ to 
a pile of trouble for me!” 
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of the Day 


By Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 


N our last “Bookshelf” the books 
were all serious, as they say; that 
is, they all dealt with people ab- 

sorbed in the more serious things of 
life, like love, labor, money, and so on. 
Many have noticed how strong is the 
tendency of our day toward fiction of 
that sort—how many are the novels 
that, in dealing with one or another 
man or woman, dei with the vital prob- 
lems of life. There are still, however, 
many other kinds of novels, novels of 
adventure, or of mystery, or of in- 
trigue, as well as those ingenious 
imaginations called detective stories. 
Of these last there has been no lack this 
year. 

The detective story is always said to 
have been invented by Edgar Allan 
Poe. I, at least, cannot remember any 
stories of just this sort before those 
slight, but immensely influential, little 
chronicles of Auguste Dupin and _ his 
friend. There were but three of them 
—‘The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” 
“The Mystery of Marie Rogét,” “The 
Purloined Letter.” There was also that 
other wonderful tale, “‘The Gold Bug,” 
which, though it is not a detective story, 
appeals to much the same interest in 
its unravelment of a mystery. For a 
romanticist, Poe had an astonishing 
amount of the “analytic intellect,” as he 
would have called it. 

I cannot trace the history of the de- 
tective story for the half century be- 
tween Poe and Conan Doyle. Doubt- 


less there were links between Auguste 
Dupin and Sherlock Holmes. One 
great figure we might mention—M. 
Lecoq, the chief creation of Gaboriau. 
The novels celebrating the activity of 
this remarkable person were very dif- 
ferent from the detective stories of 
Poe; different in form, for they were 
long novels, and different in matter, for 
whereas Dupin solved impossible prob- 
lems by the intellect alone, Lecoq was 
a man of disguises, stratagems, hair- 
breadth escapes. I mention this be- 
cause the same difference may be per- 
ceived in the stories of to-day. Some 
of them present the detective as the 
thinker who solves the puzzles of life, 
while in others he is a figure, dominant, 
it is true, but still a figure with others 
in a complicated intrigue. 

There were many stories of this lat- 
ter kind in the seventies and eighties, 
when the general run of fiction was so 
very placid—Anthony Trollope, Wil- 
liam Black, Mrs. Walford—that any 
sort of excitement was welcome. Miss 
Braddon, author of “Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” and so forth, was coupled with 
Gaboriau in the ballade of Andrew 
Lang, who felt that it was sweet to 
escape for a moment from the respecta- 
bility of the afternoon tea and the fox 
hunt. Many novel readers of to-day 
think of Sherlock Holmes as one of 
the established figures of literature. 
But in reality he was one of the per- 
sonages, we might almost say, in the 
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revival of fiction in the early mineties. 
“Soldiers Three,” “Sherlock Holmes,” 
“The Prisoner of. Zenda’’—these are 
names that will stir a chord of recollec- 
tion in the minds of those who look 
back thirty years in their fiction reading. 

Sherlock Holmes was instantly fa- 
mous. It is true that there is much in 
his memoirs that reminds one of Poe. 
There is the same type of intellectu- 
alist, solving in his mind the complex 
difficulties of the man of action. There 
is the friend who writes the story, and 
who, in the story, serves to ask foolish 
questions, and to show how wonderful 
is the master mind. There is_ the 
clumsy, blundering, official policeman, 
just as in Poe. 

There are, of course, differences. In 
Poe the main dependence is on psy- 
chology, on a knowledge of the way in 
which the human mind will act; in the 
Sherlock Holmes adventures we have 
what the author quaintly speaks of as 
“logic,” namely, processes of irrefutable 
argument. There are also some addi- 
tions—Sherlock Holmes’ wonderful bits 
of expert information—such as_ his 
knowledge of cigar ashes, and of the 
kinds of soil about London—his pas- 
sion for music, and his dependence 
upon cocaine. He was certainly a won- 
derful and inspiring creation so far as 
fiction was concerned. He gives one a 
realization of the power of mind that 
is singularly stimulating. Thousands 
who would never have understood 
Kant’s epoch-making labors in the 
“Pure Reason” were thrilled into a re- 
spect, even a certain awe, for intellectu- 
alism by the exploits of Sherlock 
Holmes. 


THE POISONED PEN. 


A powerful influence in literature al- 
ways diffuses itself, as a river coming 
from the mountain country meanders 
about in the plain. The influence of 
Sherlock Holmes has been very great. 
There are still not a few complicated 
unravelments like those of (Gaboriau, 
but there are more of the short solu- 
tions that were the great achievement of 
Conan Doyle. : 

Of these, it is not unnatural that 


America should furnish two scientific 
developments. In the present heyday 
of modern science, it was impossible. 
or at least unnatural, that some one 
should not have thought of an ap- 
plication of the ingenuities of scientific 
invention to these problems of crime, 
just as Conan Doyle had thought of 
the application of the vaguer powers of 
logic. The two scientific detectives of 
later years are Luther Trant and Craig 
Kennedy. The former is a master of 
modern physjological psychology, the 
latter of modern physics and chemistry. 

Luther Trant solves his problems by 
detecting the wonderful and _ infinitesi- 
mal inner workings of the human mind 
and the human body. He works with 
the galvanometer that will show from 
the palms of the hands whether a man 
is alarmed; with Freud’s method of as- 
sociation, to show whether a man is 


trying to conceal something; with the- 


differences between eye memory and 
ear memory, to show who has written 
certain letters. Craig Kennedy, on the 
other hand, has wonderful means of 
abolishing time and space; he knows 
what people are doing when he is not 
present, and what they have done. 

I have not seen of late any chronicles 
of the labors of Luther Trant, but there 
is this year a new collection of the ex- 
ploits of Craig Kennedy. In “The Poi- 
soned Pen” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), Mr. 
Arthur Reeve is as ingenious as ever. 
There is, it must be admitted, a cer- 
tain stiff and formal character about 
these, as about the earlier stories of 
Craig Kennedy. There are the conven- 
tional characters of the detective and 
his faithful follower, and there are 
those singular gatherings of innocent 
and guilty people to hear a lecture on 
modern methods. These things are not 
very convincing, and there are other 
minor points that one might criticize. 
But in the main the stories are very 
good. 

Sometimes Kennedy has a_ most 
elaborate modern outfit, such as the 
telelectrograph, whereby he displays at 
New York a photograph being made at 
Chicago; or the telautograph, with 
which he secures a warrant from a 
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judge at a distance for a criminal in 
his own laboratory. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he works with makeshift materi- 
als, as when he gets a lady to make a 
pinhole in the wall paper, and thereby 
take a photograph of an act of crime; 
or when he manages to make a wireless 
telephone—otherwise a photophone— 
by means of a little silvered mirror, and 
so escapes from the ship’s cabin in 
which he has been shut by smugglers. 

These things are certainly most in- 
genious and amusing. If we inquire 
whether they really impress us as much 
as the simple intellectualism of Sher- 
lock Holmes, or the psychological laws 
of Luther Trant, the answer will be, I 
think, that they do not. Perhaps it is 
that we are so accustomed to the won- 
ders of physical science that we take 
Craig Kennedy’s wonders almost as 
matters of course. Perhaps we feel 
that it is hardly a fair fight when the 
detective has these wonderful means of 
knowing what has happened at other 
places in other times. However it is, 
we do not get the same stir of intel- 
lectualism, the same sense of the world 
as a simple avatar of mind, the same 
conception of a sovereign reason com- 
manding wise and foolish, that we do 
from the Sherlock Holmes _ stories. 
Craig Kennedy is a wizard, wielding 
extraordinary powers whereby time and 
space crumble to nothingness; but 
Sherlock Holmes dominates his world 
like a god. 


THE CRYSTAL STOPPER. 


Arséne Lupin is a wizard, too, per- 
haps. What an astonishing man!—the 
condemned criminal, with the price on 
his head, sitting for five years in the 
chair of the chief of the detective serv- 
ice of Paris, or gathering together the 
wonders of the world in the secret 
treasure house of the conquerors of the 
ages. He, perhaps, conquers more by 
the extraordinary, the exhilarating 
power of the human intellect than by 
astounding machines or impassive laws. 

“The Crystal Stopper” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) is by a well-known hand. 
Maurice Leblanc is as mach a master 


of the art of writing a long detective 
story as Anna Katherine Green. Like 
Anna Katherine Green, indeed, like Ga- 
boriau, he has his mannerisms of 
method; but within certain limits, his 
imagination creates wonderful concep- 
tions. The fundamental thing about 
Arséne Lupin is his imagination. In 
“The Crystal Stopper” he retrieves the 
bad luck, the blunders, the reverses of 
six months by the brilliant imaginations 
of twelve hours. But they are merely 
brilliant imaginations ; we feel that they 
are astonishing, indeed astounding, but 
beyond us. We cannot deny them, but 
they are foreign to our lives and 


_powers. We have not here the simple 


workings of the universal intellect. 
Still, Arséne Lupin himself is an at- 
tractive figure. Gallic, of course, as 
Sherlock Holmes is English, he is by 
no means a conventionality. It is one 
of the defects of a tale of mystery or 
intrigue that, the interest being in the 
mystery or intrigue of the story, the 
author gives less thought to the de- 
velopment of character. And, certainly, 
the story is the main thing in such lit- 
erature. It is the story that takes us 
galloping on to finish a book at a sit- 
ting, to put aside business or pleasure 
in the absorbed following out of the 
course of events. But when the story 
is done, we want something else; then 
we appreciate character, and Arséne 
Lupin is a character. He is not merely 
a conventional, but attractive, bandit, a 
romantic and chivalrous cracksman; he 
has a personality of his own. Because 
he is a Frenchman rather than an Eng- 
lishman, he is not quite so convincing 
to us as Sherlock Holmes. Still, here 
he is, the same in this chronicle of mis- 
takes, and miscalculations, and cross- 
purposes, and ultimate successes, as in 
the half dozen that preceded it. 
Arséne Lupin is presented to us as a 
logician. It must, however, be affirmed 
that this is a mistake. “All the factors 
of the problem were present in his 
mind. He foresaw everything. He 
admitted everything. And he took his 
resolution in all logic and all certainty.” 
Such is the author’s account. My 
opinion, however, is that Lupin’s re- 
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sults were attained, not by logic, but by 
a fertile imagination. Why is it that 
people in general, who have really no 
respect at all for logic, no knowledge 
of any of its common forms, no habit 
of mind that would enable them to un- 
derstand its processes—why is it that 
such people are supposed to admire 
others for their powers of logic? In 
that respect Mr. Reeve would seem to 
be wiser than M. Leblanc or Conan 
Doyle. He knows that people have im- 
mense respect for those who can use 
scientific apparatus. People think more 
of a man who can use a telautographo- 
phone than of a man who knows all the 
modes and forms of the syllogism, from 


“Barbara” to “Fesapo.” I would wager ° 


that Arséne Lupin knew none of these, 
and that if he had, he would have been 
no better off than he was with his bril- 
liant imagination—and the help of the 
author, who, of course, can control the 
future. 


THE BISHOP'S PURSE. 


But, to pick up an earlier topic, to go 
back to the last subject but two. As 
was there said, it is apt to be the case 
that the characters in a detective story 
are colorless or conventional. The 
wonderful amateur, his admiring 
friend, the stupid official—these were 
invented by Poe, and you will find them 
over and over again in the cycle of 
Conan Doyle, as well as in that of Craig 
Kennedy. 

There is a warmth of humanity to 
“The Bishop’s Purse” that is lacking 
alike in the fireworks of Lupin and the 
prophecies of Sherlock Holmes. So 
there was, by the way, to “The Ad- 
ventures of Father Brown.” That was 
because Mr. Chesterton was writing de- 
tective stories only on the side, as one 
might say; he was really absorbed in 
life, which is largely made up for all 
of us of personalities. 

We do not know whether that is the 
explanation in this case, although, of 
course, neither Mr. Herford or Mr. 
Moffett has been known before as the 
author of the fiction of mystery or of 
detection. Nor, so far as that goes, is 
either of them noted as a student of 


character. But certainly the interest in 
“The Bishop's Purse” soon diverges 
from the desire to see what is going to 
happen. 

The Bishop of Bunchester is travel- 
ing from Dover to London with the 
charming Miss Betty Thompson. His 
lordship is coming from Paris, where 
he has raised five thousand pounds for 
a charity, and, unfortunately, he has to 
carry the whole sum upon his person. 
In the same compartment is Miss Hes- 
ter Storm—an adventuress, as they call 
them in books, a young lady who takes 
life as it comes, and gets all that she 
can out of it. She manages to steal the 
bishop’s purse, and then, knowing that 
she will be searched, she drops it into 
Miss Betty Thompson's golf bag. 

From this beginning, one can imagine 
the general trend of the story. Miss 
Thompson goes off with her golf bag, 
Miss Storm follows her to get the 
purse, and, with various other people, 
they find themselves at Ipping House, 
the English country seat of an amiable 
American millionaire. The adventures 
that follow are ingenious and enter- 
taining, though rather farcical, and bet- 
ter fitted for the stage than for the 
printed page. 

But the chief impression of the book 
will not be of the smartness or ingenu- 
ity of the story, but rather of the sym- 
pathetic, whimsical, often tender view 
of life presented to us in the adven- 
tures, extravagant as they often are, of 
the various people. 

Chief among these is the Reverend 
Horatio Merle, the curate, the friend 
and lover of animals, children, and 
grown people alike. He is the best ex- 
ponent that we have met for a long 
time of the wisdom of the simple. Un- 
der the charm of his personality, we 
submit to the most extraordinary 
things; we even think it beautiful and 
right that he should assume the position 
of butler and wait on the table. 

Of course, the tale is an extrava- 
ganza, a fantasia upon an impossible 
theme. But even in such a composition 
there may be noble chords and striking 
climaxes. So it is here. I envy no one 
who can read the book without feeling, 
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if but vaguely, that here somehow are 
such glimpses of the puzzle of life as, 
interpreted correctly, would help us to 
see that it is not so much a puzzle as a 
combination greater than we could our- 
selves have imagined, a combination of 
goodness, nobility, and reasonable 
charm. 


THE SIXTY-FIRST SECOND. 


It will, perhaps, be a surprise to some 
of the admirers of Mr. Owen Johnson 
to think of his writing a detective story. 


‘The advertisement of “The Sixty-first 


Second” (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany) says: “A costly ring is stolen at 
a bohemian supper party. The hostess 
puts out the light and asks that the 
ring be dropped on the table while she 
counts one hundred. At sixty-one it 
clinks. When the lights come on, it 
is gone again. Who took it? So be- 
gins the novel.” That seems to presage 
the unraveling of a mystery, and cer- 
tainly there is more or less in the book 
of speculation as to who stole the ring. 

But the book is not a detective story ; 
Teddy Beecher, when he wants to help 
the lady, does not go to work himself 
like any modern follower of Sherlock 
Holmes ; he employs a private-detective 
agency. And as to the work of Mc- 
Kenna, of the detective agency, we are 
left rather in thé dark. No; though 
Mr. Johnson had some idea of mystery 
and intrigue when he wrote, he had no 
thought of writing a story in which the 
chief interest was the unravelment of a 
confused difficulty. He was doing 
something much more natural. Having 
depicted the life in a great boy’s school, 
having gone on to present so convinc- 
ingly the life at a great university, he 
has now desired to give a study of the 
life of a great metropolis. 

Only, because life in New York is 
so much more various and complex 
than life at Lawrenceville, or even at 
Yale, he has chosen only one or two 
phases of the kaleidoscopic life that we 
see in New York. ‘The publishers 
speak of Mrs. Kildare’s supper party as 
“bohemian.” But it is of that section 
of bohemia where some wear dress 


coats and white waistcoats, others very 
charming low-necked dresses and fif- 
teen-thousand-dollar rings. It is the 
world where they make and spend 
money by the wholesale. 

To give a brilliant and glittering pic- 
ture of the world of finance and pleas- 
ure—that was Mr. Johnson’s aim. A 
thread of mystery there is, of course— 
the question of who stole the ring is 
kept before the reader—but I can’t be- 
lieve any one is interested in the an- 
swer. There is, too, a thread of 
intrigue, but here, also, I can hardly 
think that any one is really absorbed in 
the question whether or no Mrs. Kil- 
dare will marry Mr. Slade. The book 
is really a study of types of metropol- 
itan life, and of some cross-sections of 
that life. 

It is a striking, brilliant reportorial 
book. It has little depth. With all its 
careful discriminations of types, it has 
little humanity of character. With all 
its brilliant conversation, it gives lit- 
tle impression of the ideas and emotions 
of the world that it presents. It will be 
read with interest by many, however, 
and not least by those who fancy that 
they can see farther beneath the surface 
of life than the author. There was 
once a little boy who, having listened 
silently to the story of Jonah, was told 
some other remarkable tale out of the 
Bible. He said: “Now I don’t believe 
your whale story.” There may be some 
who, on reading “The Sixty-first Sec- 
ond,” will entertain doubts about “Sto- 
ver at Yale,” or even the prodigious 
Hickey. 


THE MISCHIEF-MAKER, 


Along with detective stories, we may 
group those stories of intrigue in which 
some sequence of mysterious or aston- 
ishing events is gradually unrolled be- 
fore our eyes. 

An easy first in such stories at the 
present day is Mr. E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Most readers of Oppenheim at 
the present day were first taken by “A 
Maker of History.” The mixture of 
world politics and personal emotions in 
that work arouses a feeling of exhilara- 
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tion that might easily have carried us 
through a less ingenious intrigue than 
was there presented. “The Mischief- 
Maker” (Little, Brown & Co.) takes up 
some of the same threads, though with 
different actors. 

The earlier book dealt with a situa- 
tion arising out of the establishment of 
the entente cordiale between France and 
England at the time of the Russo- 
Japanese war. The present book has 
for its subject the effort of Germany 
to separate England from France. Ju- 
lien Portel, one of the most brilliant of 
English diplomatists, is disgraced as a 
result of the treachery of a woman. 
He resigns .and passes out of English 
life, and in Paris he meets with Herr 
Freudenberg, “the maker of toys.” 
Herr Freudenberg at once recognizes in 
him a possible opponent of the first or- 
der to his own effort to join France 
and Germany against England. The 
two work against each other, with a 
result that we shall certainly not tell 
here. 

There may still be those who have 
never read a novel by Mr. Oppenheim. 
Such may well begin with “The Mis- 
chief-Maker,” which, if not the very 
best work of its author, is among his 
best. I differ with Mr. Oppenheim in 
his estimate of life, at least with the 
estimate of life put forward in his nov- 


els. I will agree with the author that 
Julien Portel, “best-dressed man in the 
House of Commons, member of the 
most fashionable clubs, successful poli- 
tician, future prime minister,’ did not 
understand the realities of life. But, 
then, I do not think that he found them 
in the spectacle offered by the actress 
and her husband with the consumption, 
and so on. Both were romanticists, and 
so is Mr. Oppenheim. He presents us 
a wonderful roseate mirage. The glow 
of his imagination lifts the facts of life 
and involves them in all sorts of re- 
fractions and reflections, so that we see 
them in a false relation to ourselvés. 

Still, of such a presentation he is a 
master. The secret of his success is 
not merely that he ‘‘can tell a story,” 
as appreciative newspapers say; it lies 
also in the fact that he understands so 
many of the things that appeal most 
strongly, if often delusively, to the hu- 
man mind. We should regret to have 
a friend of ours take his view of the 
world from Mr, Oppenheim, if he had 
a chance at some better view. Still, 
that view would be better than none, 
for it has elements of beauty and nobil- 
ity combined with its superficiality and 
its glitter. And one whose spirit was 
formed thereby would find in this 
world, not its deepest secret, but at 
least some of its charm. 


You and Siwiamor 
OYDEN daisies through the mesh 
Of the grass blades rambled free ; 
Whispering leaves were green and fresh, 
When you took the path with me. 
Now Chrysanthemum is here, 
Though she woos me through a pane 
Gemmed with dew, while far and near 
City noises throb again. 


Yet the city’s face is gay 
Under autumn’s genial sun. 
Thousands fill the street to-day, 
Windows vaunt their sights for one. 
Were you here, I well could spare 
Summer's green-and-azure mood— 
Never feel that trees were bare; 
Find the whole world bright and good! 


RHEEM DouGLas. 
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Work for Health and Beauty 


By Doctor Lilian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


HYSICIANS have long __ been 
teaching that it is not the strenu- 
ous life that ages, it is ‘‘not work, 

but worry, that kills.” Work, in itself, 
is, indeed, a panacea for every evil, 
both physical and mental, if it is re- 
garded as such. Those who have no 
occasion for worry, and who lead idle 
lives, rarely live up to the best that 
is in them, for they do not give them- 
selves opportunities for development. 
When work is permitted to degenerate 
into a grinding, monotonous task, it 
ceases to be productive of good in any 
direction. 

This is undoubtedly why so many 
housewives grow dull and listless in 
manner, and slipshod in appearance. 
Housework offers them nothing but an 
eternal repetition of daily duties. And 
yet one foreign physician is strongly 
advising some of his patients—and 
some, too, who have crossed the ocean 
to consult him—a course at housekeep- 
ing instead of the cure at one or an- 
other of the famous spas throughout 
Europe, and is urging them—both men 
and women—to give up their mad 
dashes across the Continent for health 
and pleasure, and go back to first prin- 
ciples—the man to hoeing, the woman 
to spinning and brewing. What jolly 
fun it would be! But they won’t take 
his advice. He is famous enough to 
give it; a lesser physician prescribes a 


bread pill—written in Latin—to be 
taken three times daily with a glass of 
aqua pura, and a turn at the links. This 
advice is usually followed. 

The “feminist movement,” which is 
gaining ground among women in every 
walk of life, is not new among the idle 
classes. It has always existed; it was 
this spirit of unrest that drove Marie 
Antoinette to playing dairy maid. As 
so-called “culture” and “civilization” 
progress, the sturdier qualities regress. 
Work, that is Jabor, is debased; and a 
new and better order will not obtain 
until this stigma has been removed. 

It is for these very tremendous rea- 
sons that physicians are advising a re- 
turn to the hoe and the loom, as it 
were, and there is a big lesson to be 
learned from this by the average man 
and woman. It is to honor the work at 
hand by uplifting it into the higher con- 
sciousness and making it ‘‘a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.” In this way, 
however humble it may be, it becomes 
beneficent in many directions, but espe- 
cially so far as health and beauty are 
concerned. 

_Concerning physical beauty, men are 
as ambitious as women—and some say 
more vain. Of course they have differ- 
ent standards; they are not so artificial ; 
yet they, too, will shut themselves up 
in a room and go through a course of 
gymnastic exercises, in preference to 
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performing some homely work about 
the house, such as hanging pictures, 
waxing floors, and the like. Why, in- 
deed, should men not do housework? 
Two physicians in the West—man and 
wife—have at last arrived at sane views 
on this topic; they have entered into a 
cooperative plan, whereby both do the 
work, share and share alike; any kind 
of work, whatever comes into their 
lives, they share equally, be it running 
a motor car, broiling a chop, or rocking 
the cradle. Is not this beautiful? 
Statistics prove that the longest-lived 
people are those who are thoroughly 
content; that is, those who enjoy the 
work at hand. 

Now, there would be fewer cults, of 
one kind or another, if women realized 
the value of housework as a corrective 
of many physical ills and imperfections. 
It is true, few can rise above the hum- 
drum monotony of oft-repeated duties. 
Therein lies the secret! Work that we 
enjoy does not tire us. Housework is 
sufficiently varied not to become irk- 
some if one puts the proper spirit and 
interest into it. It is by all odds far 
more interesting, and requires a thou- 
sand times more intelligence, than any 
kind of work performed by the average 
working girl. Women tire of house- 
work more quickly than men, because 
a man will whistle at his work, or 
smoke his pipe, or have his optimistic 
thoughts for company; as said before, 
his viewpoint is saner, he does his work 
blithely, and it does not tire. Then, too, 
a man naturally conserves his energy— 
a woman ruthlessly expends hers. Per- 
haps a man is more blithe because he 
knows that every hour brings him 
nearer “quitting time,” whereas “a 
woman’s work is never done.” Who 
can say? However, the fact remains, 
through all this rambling, that physi- 
cians the world over are seriously ad- 
vising health and beauty seekers to go 
to work; and the object here is to show 
how to get the most out of work. 

First, appreciate the necessity for 
proper clothing. The late Rosa Bon- 
heur always dressed like a man in her 
studio. It is said of Bernhardt that 
when she plays at sculptoring, she 


wears pajamas. The average woman 
will not don conspicuous attire, al- 
though clothes as scant as possible will 
facilitate her movements. Corsets are 
unqualifiedly condemned, and brassi¢res 
are strongly advised. This gives the 
entire body perfect freedom of motion, 
and permits an equal distribution of 
fluids by stimulating glandular activity. 
In beginning any task, do not attack the 
work with frenzied zeal and a deter- 
mination to get through with it at any 
cost; do not assume crooked, slipshod 
positions, but have in mind the benefits 
to be derived from physical-culture ex- 
ercises, and remember that the various 
movements that you are going through 
are precisely the same exercises, ex- 
cept that they are more interesting be- 
cause twofold in object. 

Sweeping has frequently been con- 
demned by physicians for some women 


under their charge. Sweeping is a’ 


much-misunderstood exercise—it need 
never involve the trunk; the woman 
who bends wearily over her broom, 
clutching it with a nervous grasp, tens- 
ing her whole body, will be worn out 
after doing one room, having frittered 
away enough energy to move a moun- 
tain. The strength used on the broom 
should come from the arms, swaying 
the body gently with the strokes, mov- 
ing from right to left. Advance the left 
leg, bearing the whole weight on the 
ball of the foot, incline the head slightly 
forward, and the trunk slightly back- 
ward; the alternate movement from 
right to left balances the body, which is 
thus kept in perfect rhythm with each 
stroke. The only sensation experienced 
after sweeping indefinitely is a pleasant 
exhilaration. It goes without saying 
that all windows should be opened, and 
the hair well protected from dust. 
Women are usually timid about using 
a stepladder. As a matter of fact, it 
is not only far safer than any other 
means of reaching a height—besides 
preventing the possibility of injury to 
internal organs from overreaching— 
but it is a splendid and varied means 
of exercise. Walking up and down a 
stepladder is not easy; it requires body 
balance, poise, and so forth, the back 
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must be held perfectly straight, the 
head erect, and the chin out. It re- 
duces the abdomen, tapers the waist, 
and trims the ankles, as skill and dexter- 
ity in mounting and dismounting are 
acquired. A handsome income is being 
earned at this moment by two vaude- 
villians who do absolutely nothing but 





exhibit _ their 
antics with a 
stepladder. Why, 
therefore, should 
women shun _ its 
advantages ? 

In dusting, it 
should be borne 


in mind that in all 
physical - culture 
exercises the 
limbs are held 
straight and rigid, 
the body being 
swayed from the 
waist. Dusting in 
this position 
beautifies the 
neck, shoulders, 
bust, and upper 
arms, tapers the 
waist, and keeps 
the figure young. 
This is precisely 


the attitude as- 
sumed in gym- 
nastics designed 


especially for the 
development of 
the upper part of 
the body. Ironing 
will bring out the 
same results, 
besides — molding 
an underdevel- 
oped and angular 
arm into a beau- 
tiful one. Poth hands should be ex- 
ercised; at first the left will feel awk- 
ward, but in time this can be overcome, 





and at least plain pieces done very cred-° 


itably with the left hand. Care that 
the right side and hand be not over- 
taxed must ever be taken. When 
Frances Cleveland reigned as a bride 
at the White House, her beautiful cor- 
diality induced her to shake hands with 





Exercise with a step-ladder has much to recom- 
mend it. 
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all visitors, and in time it was observed 
that her right hand was becoming 
broadened from overdevelopment; she 
thereupon took up the violin, which 
gave practice to her left hand. 

The ironing table and the electric iron 
make this work so easy to-day that 
many women prefer doing their own 
fine clothing, just 
as in the olden 
days gentle- 
women never per- 
mitted any one 
but themselves to 
“do” the tea serv- 
ice, and the short 
time during 
which their hands 
were subjected to 
the softening ef- 
fect of hot water 
and a good soap 
was thought 
rather beneficial 
to them than 
otherwise. So, 
during the proc- 
ess of ironing, it 
is best to expose 
the face and 
hands to the in- 
fluence of the 
heat and moisture 
that arise from 
the work, as these 
have the same 
power to open the 
pores, and cleanse 
and soften the 
skin, that is pro- 
duced by a local 
steam bath. The 
effect is enhanced 
if the face, ex- 
posed throat, 
hands, and arms, are occasionally 
rubbed dry with a soft cloth, and care- 
fully anointed with a cleansing cream; 
this process to be repeated if the iron- 
ing is continued for some hours. 

When performing the more strenu- 
ous tasks, especially in raising dust, the 
hair must be covered for protection 
and a light mask should be worn; also 
working gloves. It is well, too, to 
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anoint the face and hands with a good 
cream before donning the mask and 
gloves; the cream not only protects the 
skin from dust and germs, but also soft- 
ens it; the heat under these protective 
coverings opens the pores, and the tis- 
sues are usually slightly flushed from 
the gentle stimulation to which the cir- 
culation is put. 
In these ways the 
skin is preserved, 
and retains its 
youthfulness, in- 
stead of becom- 
ing dry, in- 
grained with dust 
and grime, harsh, 
yellow, and pre- 
maturely old, as 
is the case with 
so many _ house- 
wives who give 
these important 
details no 
thought. 

Rug beating, 
washing, and the 
like, will scarcely 
appeal to most 
women, yet these 
are hardly more 
strenuous forms 
of labor than golf 
or tennis. 

Bed _ making, 
turning mat- 
tresses, shaking 
pillows and_ bol- 
sters, is precisely 
the same as bag 
punching, if one’s 
imagination is al- 








lowed free rein, Assume this position in dusting or cleaning, for the 
development of arms and neck. 


and if the body is 
held in the same 
position as when punching, the same 
results will be gained. 

In pursuing any gymnastic work, on 
the field or at home, frequent relaxa- 
tion and rest is advised; and just as a 
shower and a rubdown are included 
in all culture work, so they are of even 
greater necessity in housework; after 
the heavy tasks are performed, the bath 
and rest should have their place. 





Here an opportunity is offered for 
indulging in the kind of bath best 
adapted to one’s needs and tastes. If 
time is no object, and an obesity bath 
is desired, the hour given to it after the 
routine work is accomplished seems 
most fitting. These reducing baths 
need contain no special ingredients ; 
heat as high as 
can be borne for 
fifteen minutes is 
sufficient, the en- 
tire body except 
the head being 
immersed in the 
water, and_ the 
time marked by 
the clock. Cold 
compresses 
should be placed 
on the brow con- 
stantly, and if a 
pint of cold 
water be sipped 
during the bath, 
it will increase 
the perspiration 
that follows. On 
emerging from 
the bath, the 
body should be 
wrapped in a 
blanket and cov- 
ered with  an- 
other; this in- 
duces a copious 
sweat. After a 
half hour’s rest, 
remove the blan- 
kets and take a 
sponge with alco- 
hol and water. If 
only a rest bath is 
desired, ten min- 
utes in water 
softened and perfumed with bath pow- 
der, tablets, or crystals, will prove most 
rejuvenating, and all the housework 
gone before will seem like so much play, 
and scarcely a justification for the treat 
that such a rest bath ree'ly is. 

A dainty powder for use after the 
bath, or at any other time, contains: 
Powdered talcum (0... 66. 503 1% pounds 
Precipitated chalk .........++.. '% pound 
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ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION 
BUILDINGS 
OCCUPIED ENTIRELY BY THE I. G. S. 





The Business of 
This Place is to 


Raise Salaries 


That sounds queer, doesn’t it? And yet there is such a place in reality—The International 
Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, an institution the entire business of which 
is to raise not merely salaries—but your salary. 

To achieve that purpose the I. C. S. has a working capital of many millions of dollars, owns and 
occupies three large buildings, covering seven 
acres of floor space, and employs 3000 trained 
people, all of whom have one object in view— 
to make it easy for you and all poorly-paid 
men toearn more. Truly then—fthe business 
of this place is to raise salaries. 

Every month an average of 400 I. C. S. 
students voluntarily report increased salaries. 
In 1912 over 5000 students so reported. These 
students live in every section. Right in their 





a INTERNATIONAL Ci L COR’y SPONDENCE. SCHOOLS 


Explain. ba doe any got on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which mark X 





Salesmanship Civil Service 
Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeepi. 


Ste hy&Typewrt 
Window Frimming” 


own homes, at their present work, the I. C. S. 
goes to them, trains them to advance in their 
chosen line, or to profitably change to a more 
congenial occupation. 

The same opportunity now knocks at your 
door. What are you going to do with it? Are 
you going to lock the door in its face and lag 
along at the same old wages, or are you going 
to open the door and give the I. C. S.a 
chance to show you? Perhaps you dot 
see how, but the I. C. S. does. That is its 
business—fo raise your salary. The I. C. S. 
has been raising salaries for over 21 years. 

Here is all you have to do. From the list in 
the attached coupon select the position you 
prefer, and mark and mail the coupon today. 
It costs you nothing but the stamp to learn 
how the |. C. S. can raise your salary. 





hitect 
BulldingContractor 
Arehiteetural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construetion 
Mechan. E 


Show Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial I!lustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
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Mine Superintendent 
Metal Mining 

motive Fireman &Eng. 
Stationary Engineer 
Textile ae 
Gas Engin 
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Englloh : Branches 
Good Bagtteh for Every One 
Agriculture 
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Powdered NOETIG, FOOE iin. 6055 hs 28 2 ounces 
SaetMe: NEMEC 2h Sieh rc ies cise aa 2 ounces 
ESRUEMCE OL VICE ss. seas os cees 1 ounce 


Mix all the powders together’ and 
pass them through a fine flour sieve, 
then gradually add the perfume, cover, 
and allow to stand overnight; repass 
through a fine wire sieve until well 
powdered. If kept stoppered, it will 
retain its perfume; otherwise the del- 
icate odor will evaporate. 

If a toilet water is preferred, the fol- 
lowing is simple and inexpensive: 


BIGUPSHOWEP WALEED 6 ibis coed ies 3 ounces 
PMRINGC WARE odeciieceiccceredows 4 ounces 
RVIOIUE UORUIUCE Yesdetied issn nes I ounce 


For the work in the kitchen, rubber 
gloves are absolutely imperative unless 
one has no regard at all for the hands. 
Women no longer in their youth must 
remember that the skin requires con- 
stant feeding to keep it fresh looking, 
and hands that are neglected and abused 
soon grow very old and homely. The 
nails especially grow dull and dry, even 
with careful manicuring; they become 
brittle unless treated with soothing oils 
daily. A formula for brittle nails will 
be sent on special application. 

The kitchen contains many humble, 
but highly effective, beauty aids. 
Among these, the lemon, perhaps, heads 
the list; its virtues are almost too nu- 
merous to mention. A lotion con- 


taining, 

SMI SIRE ced nee eaie seeu Shae eae YZ ounce 
2 BEE Ser ere rare Y% pint 

PARES: OF SOGES © 65.055 ocala ees os ieee 1 drop 


makes a delightfully fragrant prepara- 
tion to keep by one’s side, especially in 
the kitchen. Mopping the tace occa- 
sionally with a tiny wad of absorbent 
cotton dipped in the solution keeps the 
skin soft, sweet, and white. 

When preparing vegetables, few 
women protect their hands, and stains 
are inevitable; lemon juice is again the 
remedy par excellence. It is a mighty 
bleaching agent if used persistently, and 
hands that would otherwise not bear in- 
spection grow white and beautiful un- 
der its use. If the pure juice is rubbed 


into the skin the moment it becomes 
stained, if by means of an orange stick 
dipped in the juice the nails are care- 
fully cleansed and bleached, and olive 
oil then thoroughly massaged into the 
hands—if this is done each day, their 
beauty will surely excite wonder and 
admiration. It is care, and not lack of 
use, that preserves and beautifies the 
body. 

lurther directions for softening and 
whitening the hands will be mailed on 
request. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Wittiam Tett.—An article on careful 
grooming, written expressly for men, will 
soon appear in this magazine; meanwhile, I 
can suggest nothing better for you to use 
after shaving than “Celebrated Cucumber 
Milk,” full directions for the making of 
which will gladly be forwarded upon request. 

SouTHERNER.—Note what is said to “Wil- 
liam Tell.” Try this for odorous perspira- 


tion: 

CIRMEO ATL SUNO. ei cis bss te eaesweke I ounce 
DANCVHOC ACI: acs. io :so'ss aw cseces s BS SCHUPIES 
POWGGLCG StAPCH 6...65.20%5 b 5065-0: 2 ounces 


Dust over the parts that are troublesome. 


Lapy’s Matw.—The _ simplest fattening 
cream contains: 
Anhydrous lanolin .............. 244 drams 
roikaor i 000 Cy gs oe 45 grains 


Unless the hair follicles are destroyed, the 
growth continues. 


MotHer.—You will find this a good healing 
lotion for general use: 


EDO HCO AGIN ross cack at sas sake i 6 drops 
RLM COUMN ors axa cas his traje voy nas airs essa 2 drams 
BROGO MNALGE cnx ccaure natives atoeenie® 2 drams 


And the following is an excellent mouth 
wash, especially for the little blisters some- 
times caused by indigestion, and for undue 
heat in the mouth from any cause: 

Ghiorate Of potassium < 544.646.0603: t dram 
Distilled: witch=Nazel secs scnss os 3 ounces 


Add a few teaspoonfuls to a tumbler of 
warm water. 


Miss JenNNtncs.—I cannot give you the di- 
rection for bust development through this 
column, as it would eccupy too much space. 
There is a new treatment out that is purely 
local and requires no internal measures. Let 
us hope that it will accomplish what its crea- 
tor claims. Information with regard to it 
will be sent to you upon receipt of a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Taste This 


Taste common baked beans— 
mushy and broken, though not half- 
baked. 


Beans without any sauce, or with 
sauce that’s flat. 


Beans that are baked without mod- 
ern facilities—some of them} hard, 
some cooked all to pieces. 


Just make this comparison. 


Then This 


Then taste Van Camp’s—even-sized 
beans baked in modern steam ovens. 

Baked until mellow, yet every bean 
remains nut-like and whole. 

Baked with a sauce made of whole, 
ripe tomatoes. 

Baked by a famous chef. Brought 
to you with the fresh oven flavor. 


Then you will realize 


what it means to insist that you get Van Camp’s 


““The 
National 
Dish’’ 


The beans we use are picked out by hand, 
to get just the white, plump beans. 

The sauce we use costs us just'five times 
the cost of common tomato sauce. 


The chef in charge is a famous French 
chef. And this dish is his masterpiece. 


Three stzes: 


an@mps 


WITH TOMATO pork..-Be ANS 


“The 
— 
Dish 3? 


We spend on this dish $800,000 yearly 
more than we need to spend. But the 
result is a dish which has given to millions 
an entirely new idea of baked beans. 


It costs—ready-baked—about three cents 
per meal. 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can (275) 


Prepared by Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 
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‘CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, 50c. a line, or $2.61%, a line, which includes POPULAR and AINSLEE’S 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and ‘best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes Oct. 4th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 tte positions 
in U. S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet 8-23. 0 obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 








GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U. S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





SELL hosiery; guaranteed against 
holes or new foee free; build a per- 
manent trade; big profits; experience 
unnecessary. International Mills, 
Dept. A, West Phila., Pa. 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 


Business Opportunities 


Music and Song Poems 





FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my. maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.’ It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer, It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money, and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 

uire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only a pot financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free, H. L. Barber, 408, 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$2. to $600. paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 1895. Send 10c at 
once for New Illus’td Coin Value 
Book, 4x7, showing prices we guaran- 
tee to pay. Get posted. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 








15¢, sheet pictures lc, stere r 

25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 5193, 1027 W. Adains St., Chicago. 





ABSOLUTELY FREE for 30 days 
only. One dozen guaranteed U. 8. 
Fire Extinguishers. Secure territory 
now. Special offer given to but one 
representative in each section. United 
Mfg. Co., 1039 Jefferson, Toledo. O. 





BE A DETECTIVE: Big wages. 
See the world. Write Detective 
Johnson, Department 40, Houseman 
Blk., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


$1.00 to $1000.00 cash paid for all 
rare money to date. Many valuable 
coins in circulation. Get posted. 
Send stamp for large illustrated coin 
circular. 
toyou. You certainly have nothing 
to lose. Send Now. Numismatic Bank, 
of Texas, Dept. 25, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

TRADE DOLLAR 1885 SOLD FOR 
$1,140; 20 cent 1876 CC, $250; .1 gold 
1861 D, $230; $3—1870 8S, $1,450. 
Equally high Premiums on thousands 
of Coins, Stamps, Books, Paper 
Money. [Illustrated Circular Free. 
Von Bergen, Dept. K, Boston, Mass. 








AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8.00 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00 in two 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
brings particulars. Freeport Mfg. 
Company, 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





AGENTS—$50-$75 Weekly selling 
guaranteed knit-goods for_largest 
manufacturer in America. Write for 
free outfit and particulars of greatest 
money-making oo ever offer- 
ed. Madison ills, 484 B’way, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED; best paying 
agenc prepacitten in U.S.; assures 
ou $1500 get inexperienced 
aught how make $75 to $200 
monthly; let us show you. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 15 Bar St., Canton, O. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS OPEN TO 
MEN AND WOMEN. $65 to $150 
month. List of positions: — free. 
Franklin Institute, Dep’t T-7, Roeh- 
ester, N. Y. 











THEODORE ROOSEVELT is again 
writing for Scribner’s. Magazine sub- 
scription solictors can earn big com- 
missions. Inquire Desk 61, Scribner’s 
Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. 





AGENTS—Get Particulars of One of 
the Best Paying Propositions Ever 
Put On the Market. Something no 
one else sells. Make $4,000 yearly. 
Send _ postal soney. for particulars, 

A Feltman, Sales gr., 6721 


Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 
Please mention this magazine when answering 





Dramatic Art 


GOOD Actors and actresses wanted 
You can become one; we show you how. 
Opportunity for travel. Large sala- 
ries. Details free. Write' today. Dra- 
matic News Bureau, Rochester, N. Y. 








Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make 
Up oods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S.Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago 

LEARN to entertain! Wonderful 
magic trick cards 10c. Free cata- 
logue. Walwen Company, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York. 











Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays; $50 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Publishing Co.,310,Cincinnati, O, 








Typewriters 





THIS MONTH—100 No. 3 Oliver | 


Visible Typewriters at a sensational 
rice. Terms $3 a month—5 Days 
ree Trial—completely equipped. 

Guaranteed same as if regular catalog 

price were paid. United States Type- 

writer Exchange, Dept. 39, Federal 

Life Bldg., Chicago. 





It may mean much profit | 








SONG POEMS Wanted—Send us 
words or music. Big money in success 
ful Songs. Book Free. Hayworth Music 
Pub. Co., 615 G, Washington, D. C. 


SONG-WRITERS, Composers send 
us your words or m usic,Songs, Waltzes, 
Two-steps, Rags. We revise, arrange 
and publish on royalty. P. J. Howley 
Music Co., Dep. 9, 102 W. 42d St., N. Y. 


SONGS! POEMS! Don’t waste your 
money, write for the best legitimate 
proposition ever offered. J. E. Minnick 
Co., Inc., 49 MW. 28th St., New York. 


SONG POEMS WANTED-—Send us 











your song poems or melodies. A hit 
will bring big money. Proposition 
Positively nequalled. Available 


work accepted for publication and 
copyright secured in your name. Our 
Composing Staff Absolutely Best of 
Any Company of Its Kind. Instructive 
booklet free. _ Marks-Goldsmith Co., 
Dept. 15, Washington, D. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED: Money 
in successful songs. Send us your 
poems for examination. We revise, 
write the music, pay for and secure 
copyright in your name and pay 50% 
Royalty on all copies we sell. Partic. 
ulars, terms and book “How Music 
Makes Money” Free. C. L. Partee Co., 
809 Astor Theatre Building, New York. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. I’ve paid 
writers thousands in royalties. Send 
me samples of your work for free 
criticism. If available, will publish 
under fairest, most liberal contract 
ever offered. Your success largely 
depends upon selecting an absolutely 
reliable, competent, and successful 
publisher. New York is recognized 
market for songs and best place to 
publish. I composed and published 
many of the “greatest hits.” Est. 16 
years. Free Booklet. Joln T. Hall, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York. 











SONG POEMS—Sell for cath or 
have published free. Write for best 
plan offered _a beginner. Manuscript 
Sales Co., 57F W. 28th St., NY. City. 





DO_ you write poems or compose 
melodies?. Let me know! No “pub- 
lishing scheme,” but an honest prop- 
osition. H. Bauer, 135 E. 34 St., N. Y. 





Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to_ patentability. Guide Boo 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D.C. 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books free. 
Highest references. Best _ re- 


sults. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for. free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C, 


advertisements, 
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FOR FAT FOLKS 


ee 99 will allow you to use again the clothes 
FATOFF you laid away as “ioo Small!” 
FAT POSITIVELY REDUCED 
by the safe, sure, external “FATOFF” treat- 
ment, 

It’s a simple treatment, which you may 
apply yourself in your own home. 

There is positively NO een SISING, NO 
SLARVING, NO MEDICIN 

“FATOFREF” makes fat fade away from all 
parts to which it is applied. 1t reduces the 
waist line, double chin, fat hipsand fat necks. 
It keeps the skin smooth and youthful, the 
flesh firm and* healthy and enables you to 
always have a slender and graceful figure. 

“FATOFE” is endorsed by doctors, nurses, 
society leaders, actresses, actors and business 
men and women who have used it and recom- 
mend it to their friends because it is the on/y 
product which gives relief from the burden 

{ fat. 

“FATOFF” is an all American product, and 
complies re li pore requirements. 
. “FATOFF” FOR DOUBLE CHIN (a chin reducing 
wonder), Pint size, $1.50.‘‘FATOFF,” quart size, $2.50. 

FATOFF” is sold by R.H.Macy &Co., Riker-Hegeman 
stores, Gimbel’s, Siegel-Cooper, Abraham & Straus, 
Janes McCreery’s stores, H. P. Gulpin, The Liggett 
stores and leading dealers throughout the world, or 
M. Ss. BORDEN oe, Mfrs., G9 Warren 8t., New York 

Send for booklet “A-4.” Gives full particulars of actual results, 
Mailed free to any address in plain, sealed envelope. 








How To Re ‘ain AndRetain. _ 
and GTH- 
mm f Home Exercise 








VIGOR and 


My FREE BOOKS, the “WHYS OF 
EXERCISE” and “THE FIRST AND 
LAST LAW OF PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE,” tell sou, if you are weak or un- 


how to grow stronger. It explains how to 
develop lungs and muscle, the strong heart 
and vigorous digestion—in short, how to 
improve health and strength internally as 
well as externally. Send TO-DAY—NOW 
—for these FREE BOOKS. Enclose 4c. in 
stamps to cover postage. 


Prof. HENRY W. TITUS 


156 East 23rd Street 
438 Titus Bldg. New York City 






Asthma 
Hay Fever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 
edy for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 
timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 
climate had failed. 
Write today to the 
HIMALYA CO. 


310 Howard St. 
Detroit, Mich. 
















DiAMONDS 
ON CREDIT 








BROS. & CO. 
Diamond Cutters 
Dept. F884 
108 N. State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


> wa’ 
Branches: Pittsburgh, Pa., artistic jewelry, csiverwars. 


Local representati 








and St. Louis, Mo. 











Weigh Just What 
You Should bin oJ 


You can—I know you can, 
because I have reduced 32,000 
women and have built up that 
many more—scientifically, nat- 
urally, without drugs, in the 
privacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you pare knew how I can build 
up your vitality—at the same timeI 
. strengthen your heart action; can 
teach you how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and relieve such ailments as r. 








nervousness, torpid: liver, 

constipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes:**1weigh83 pounds less,and 
I have gained wonderfully in strength.”” 
Another says: ‘‘Last May I weighed 100 
pounds, this May I weigh 126, and oh! I 
‘eel SO WELL.’ 

Write today for my 
free booklet 


I have had a wonderful experience and I 
should like to tell you about i 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 81 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 




















Cocroft . _ She tg the recognized 
a eB at ate and figure of woman. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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BEST FOR 
BABYS. BATH 




















CUTICURA 


It tends to keep baby’s skin 
clear and healthy, prevents 
minor eruptions, and estab- 
lishes a permanent condi- 
tion of skin and hair health. 
Assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment it is unrivaled in the 
treatment of eczemas, rashes 
and other itching, burning 
infantile eruptions so often 
the cause of baby’s fretful- 
ness and age banal 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold mer 


¢ 

Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead 
ota torture. Atstores or by mail, 25c. 















A Beautiful 
Complexion 


Your Greatest Charm * 


Nature intended you to be beautiful—to 
always retain the oa blushing cheeks 
of youth. Just a touch of 


CARMEN ‘s3istz” 


Enhances your real beauty—and will not 
show powdered effect, rub off or lose its 
fascinating fragrance until removed. 
Harmless, pure, softening and ben- 
efiting the skin. CARMEN IS 
DIFFERENT. 

White, Flesh, Cream, Pink 
Toilet Size,50c Everywhere. 

Stafford-Miller Company, 
547 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 















4Teust You 10 Dayse Send No Money 


pied Hele ir Switeh on on ot ard revel. Choice petared Ne ioet Mag or 


eke hy patton 66 seetah, Tarn “Bait in ton dye 
‘ tabhioes GET YOU m Switedd Pita Pitts, Extra: 


fee Postag Wr tosey foe! ae ey book of latest styles 
dressing, ow 
Sra Seb reuaes” Ronen Zobsie Wakes. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. B 374,220 S. State $t., Chicago 





Winsome Faces Win Fortunes 


friends and social favor. 


Be gg sigge Your Face and Figure 
a DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S 


Safe Arsenic 
Complexion Wafers 


Naturally, quickly, surely beautify and clear the 

skin of all disfigurements. Builds up the skin 

tissue, makes you look and feel youthful. Gives 

brilliancy tothe eyes, adds charm and grace to 

ew form. f Tones up the system; all nervousness 
quic 





fae and harmless. Society ye hy and stars 
of the stage have depended upon them for 
28 years to keep beautiful and youthful. Physi- 
cians warn of the danger of a run down condition. Act now 
do not delay—delay is dangerous. $1.00 per box at all good 
druggists or by mail, in plain cover on receipt of price from the 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 54, 415 Broadway, New York 


EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 


and all who contemplate marriage 


SHOULD OWN 


this complete informative book 
‘‘The Science of a 
New Life’’ 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
medical and religious critics throughout the 
United States. Unfolds the secrets of 
married happiness, so often revealed too 
late! No other book like it to be had at 











SPECIAL OFFER the price. Wecan only give a few chapter 
The regular price is subjects here as this book is not meant for 
$3.00. In order to in- children. Agents Wante 
troduce this work into aeteee age He Advantages. Age at Which 
as many neighbor- to Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analyzed. Quali- 
hoods as possible we ties ‘One Should. AS oid in Choosing. Anatomy of 
tion. A Continence. Chil- 





will, for a limitedtime, 


send one copy only to = Genius. 
any vst EA this Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. Nurs- 


Magazine, _postvaid ing. How a Happy Married Life is Secured. 
upon receipt of $2.00. Descriptive coeiine giving fu full and complete 
table of contents mail 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., yi 8oesterty 
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MAKE MONEY HERE 


AMAZING INVENTION. 


4 DROP THE DEAD ONES. eran WITH THIS 
AWAKE! AG EN TS NEW INVENTION 
we THE 20th CENTURY WONDER. Get started in an honest, clean, reliable, permanent, money-making busi- 


ness. Sold ona money-back guarantee. THE BLACKSTONE WATER POWER VACUUM MASSAGE MACHINE 
For the Home. No Oost to Operate. Lasts Life-Time. 


No Com togbaes’ New Field, New Business. Price within reach of all. 
ISTEN That's w hy its easy to sell. Endorsed by Lag entd and Massures. Removes ° 


Woo perectned em pe Wrinkles, rounds out any part of the face or 


body, brings back Natures beau a aden relief can | be given A kinds of pains 
ral, mtd 





such as Rheumatism, wag e most skepti- 


cal person, Sales easily ma 
Read On! what Others Do, So Can You. 


Marewarth, td I = Syn Ng - .00 per day. Schermerhorn, ei, 
ed Shaffer, am selling four out o 
4 “7, jae » five Ufa ico Sea Vaughn, wires ‘‘ship six @. 
first Express.’’ beng sells four iret @ 
Men, women, cobary., Prot makes money. 
rotected territory. 
Big book, ve 

pia Health” Free. jens ol wy now. A 
will do. A big surprise awaits you. Address, 
0. 


Blackstone Mfg. 776 Meredith Bidg. 

















A 











package. 


“Distinctively 20 for I5¢ 


Individual" 


T’S the blend—the Turkish- 
blend of pure, choice tobacco 
that gives FATIMA Cigarettes 
their marked originality of 

character. An exquisitely mellow 
fragrance, a mild richness difficult 
to describe. Men who smoke 
FATIMAS understand why they 
have a larger sale than any other 
cigarette.. 10 more in the simple 


Leggett Myoru Tobacco Ce 








20%-10% — 8 


DOWN MONTHLY 


DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 


AVE money on your diamonds, watches and jewelry by 
buying from our new Catalogue de luxe, which explains 
our easy payment system. We are Importers and guarantee 


you every advantage in price and quality. 207% DOWN 
and 10% MONTHLY Guarantee certificate with each 
diamond. Full credit allowed on exchange. Transactions 
strictly confidential. Write today for Catalogue Number 3 


L. W. SWEET & CO. <2 *YORR CTT Y 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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HAMBURG- AMERICAN CRUISES 
<2, DURING 1914 


ey: .. New Cruise - Orient - India 
By the S.S. Cleveland, 17,000 tons, from 
, New York, January 15th, 1914. Through 
~*: the Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Red Sea 
“and Indian Ocean to Bombay and Colombo, 
including side trips through INDIA, THE 
HOLY LAND and EGYPT, stopping at 
interesting points in Europe, Asia and Africa. 
Duration 93 days. Cost $700 up 


including shore excursions and necessary expenses. 













S.S. Imperator 
World’s Largest Ship 
will make two special trips to the Mediterranean 


from New York February 4th and March 5th, 
to Monaco, Genoa and Naples. 


NILE SERVICE by superb steamers of the 
’o~. Hamburg and Anglo-American Nile Company. 











Cruises to West Indies, Venezuela 
and the Panama Canal 


By the largest ships visiting the Caribbean Sea. §S.S. 
Amerika (22,500 tons) and Victoria Luise (17,000 
tons) during January, February, March and April. 
Duration 16 to 29 days. Cost $145-$175 up. 





From NEW ORLEANS—Two 15-day Cruises during 
January and February. Shore trips optional. 


1915 


Around the World, 
; through the Panama Canal 


From New York, January 27th, 1915 by S.S. Cleve- 
land (17,000 tons). Duration 135 days. Rates 
$900 up, including shore trips and necessary expenses. 








‘ e 
Atlas Service 
., Canal,,Hayti, Colombia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua by new 
* fast Twin-Screw Steamers. 


Write for information stating cruise. 
Offices in principal cities. 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
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Weekly sailings to Cuba, Jamaica, and the Panama 
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Don’t Wear a Truss! | 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discov- 
ery that cures rupture will 


be sent on trial. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Has 
automatic Air Cushions. 


Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Pat. Sept. 10, ’01. Sent on 





C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer 
trial to prove it. Catalogue and measure blanks 


mailed free. Send name and address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, 1759 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


eas LOOK LIKE 


‘DIAMONDS 


Stand acid and fire diamond test. 
So hard they easily scratch a file and 
will cut glass.  Brilliancy guaran- 
teed 25 years. Mounted in 14k solid gold 
diamond mountings. See them before pay- 
ing. Will send you any style ring, pin or stud for 
examination—all charges he eee o money in advance. 
Money refunded if not satis ‘actory. Write today for free catalog. 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 709 Wulsin Bldg., lndienapelis 





fF WHITE 


VALLEY 










Dr. Hall’s new and complete book ot 


EXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph.D., M.D. 
(Illustrated ; 320 pages; only $1.00) 
Is Different From All Other Sex Books; 
Tells All About Sex waa what ied 
men and women and all other: kno 
what parents and teachers should tell childrens 
tells young wives how to prepare for motherho 
Plain Truths of Sex Life according to the 
New Book Alf latest researches of Medical Science, foe Les 
iness in marriage ; ‘‘secrets’’ of manhc 
Need to Read Sal ermahsods Teale abuses; diseases, etc. 
Scientific Sexual Truths in Plain Language. 
Mailed under plain wrapper for only $1.00, postpaid. 
INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE, Dept. M-8, Perry Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


BOUND VOLUMES .° SMITH’S_ MAGAZINE 
ie ready. PRICE $1.50 

per volume. Address Subscription Department. 

STREEL & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


:: POCKET EDITIONS :: 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH, 
Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover’s Guide; Woman’s Secrets, 
or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Cul- 
ture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self- 
defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. Army Physical Exercises. 


Street & Smith, Pablishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 


f HUNT THE WORLD OVER | 


for a sfhooth edge book form card, and you will 
fine = 















ut one 


PEERLESS PATENT BOOK FORM CARD 


The card is not perfo- 
Our Smart 


rated. You will never 
Card in Case 





cease to wonder at its 
perfection and de- 

light in its attract- 

iveness. Men and con- 

cerns of quality use 
these cards exclu- 

sively. You haven’t 
used them because 
they have not been 
brought to your attention. 
Send for a sample tab today 
and detach the cards. B auti- 
fully engraved, they are the 
best the wor!d affords in cards. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
\ 63-65 East Adams Street, CHICAGO j 

















One Year Guarantee Certificate ! 





Ladies'pen 
of Pararub- 


turned with 
14-kt. gold 
filled bands 
fe ee ae 


soid “gold 
nib with 
Iridium tip. 


MERIT 


Fountain 


14-kt. gold pen point, 
tipped with the - Hard- 
est Russian Iridium, the 
most expensive metal 
known. 


Will not Blot, Scratch 
or Skip. 

Holders made of pure 
rubber, fitted with Au- 
tomatic Back Flow 
Feeds, insuring against 
leakage. 


Special 
Guarantee 
Certificate 


with each pen. It sig- 
nifies merit, dependa- 
bility and perfect con- 
struction. 


Money refunded if 


not satisfied. 


Price, $2.00 Each 


SENT POSTPAID 


ADDRESS; 
THE COTTIER CO. 
Second National Bank Building 


Fifth Ave. at Twenty-eighth St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 





Madeoffinest 
quality Para 
rubber, beau- 
tifully chased 
and highly 
polished. 
Fitted with a 
large 14-kt. 
solid gold nib 
with Iridium 

tip. 
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Fairy Magic—Telephone Reality 


A tent large enough to shelter his 
vast army, yet so small that he could 
fold it in his hand, was the gift de- 
manded by a certain sultan of India 
of his son, the prince who married 
the fairy Pari-Banou. 


It was not difficult for the fairy to 
produce the tent. When it was 
stretched out, the sultan’s army con- 
veniently encamped under it and, as 
the army grew, the tent extended of 
its own accord. 


A reality more wonderful than 
Prince Ahmed’s magic tent is the Bell 
Telephone. It occupies but a few 
square inches of space on your desk 





or table, and yet extends over the 
entire country. 


When you grasp it in your hand, 
it is as easily possible to talk a hun- 
dred or a thousand miles away as to 
the nearest town or city. 


In the Bell System, 7,500,000 tele- 
phones are connected and work to- 
gether to take care of the telephone 
needs of the people of this country. 


As these needs grow, and as the 
number of telephone users increases, 
the system must inevitably expand. 
For the Bell System must always 
provide a service adequate to the 
demands of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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Add the Price of Any icusdan 4 Siete Setow to the Price a a Dinanend 


y 34 Carat \% Carat 34 Carat 
5838 ie $750" $31.25 @ $45.00 $67.50 


. <"DIAMON DS 












BASCN 











No. D1002. 14K 
foci nae Reply ix 
Com ye with aeons 
Ke. -.- $73.00 


Be.pi DI hae s 


Mowstin % ars, 
Coupitie with 


No. Diset. 14K 
Engraved Belcher 


RET $7.50. 
Com re Bi 3 with 
eee. 75 












' No. D1006. 14K 
d tipbeemiaks tases 
lounting, $2.25. 


No. D1007. 14K 
Belcher Solitaire 
Mounting, $4.75. 
Complete with 
ec. Diamond 
_ $49.75 No. 11008 
Plat. Top. 14K 
Pin Paved with 
14 Perfect Cut 
Diamonds, Com: 









No. Pistl. we 
~! "e 






No. D1009._ Lat- 
est Gents’ Soli- 
taire 14K Mount- 
plsie with ic. Dis: 

th le. Dia- 
.<s°$111,50 


No. D1010. Die- 
mond Set, 20. 
Year Gold Filled 


Ham Full 7- 
Yous! Moienen, 
Special Price 
$13.75 


Repu ae a 


nm Free $175 75 










No. D103. Sol 

id Gold Ri ag: 
Heaa Carved 
Coral 2 
Diamonde. $12.5@ 


WeMert yt). lt. 











No. D1017. New, Very Thin Model jiamond 

Watch, 20-Year Engrave Case, Elgin ri ee 

Movement, 12/0 Size.............. $12.50 se ; ‘ 
monds $45.00 
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SLLVERWARE Send your name and addre memediat 


NOW—=so ycu will be sure ws get OUT CODY. 


L. BASCH & t CO- 
Dept. H244, sivas, ocier smears LS 
















specialists, has been writte 2 into this book for your benefit 
ire —or mail coupon - 






1 Carat 1% Carat 
GP es BD ice 


DIRECT ; 51 @) 
130) $ PER 
IMPORTER roy-N 8-08 


FREE EXAMINATION 


Let us send you any DIA- 
MOND in our million dollar 
stock; set in your choice of 
the thousands of mountings 
illustrated in our big DE 
LUXE Diamond Book! We 
allow you to examine, test, 
compare the quality all at our 
expense and without obliga- 
ting you to buy! You will find 
that Basch Importers’ Prices save 
you 30% to 35%, because 
the volume of our business 
justifies small profits; because 
cash-methods eliminate 
losses and wasteful expenses; 
and because by importing 
direct to you we save you 
the profits of many middle- 
men! 


We Legally Guarantee to 
REFUND THE FULL 
PRICE IN CASH 


less 10% any time within 2 years; to 
exchange our diamonds allowing the 
1 purchase price, at any time! The 
cx cact carat weight, quality and value 
we legally certify in_ writing. Li 
guarantee gives you absolute 
egainst loss or dissatisfaction! vind 
out all that our Guarantee means to 
Lae in safeguarding your invest- 
ment— do this before you buy another 
diamond! 






Diamond Importers 
Mfg. Jewelers 
} Established 1879 


35th peste year—the final 
word in RELIABILITY 


Our hundreds of thousands of cus- 
tomers are found throughout the 
world, all over America—many right 
in your city. Let us refer you to = 
let us convince you that vow are 

certain to receive the fullest va: ee 
from BASCH as any diamond 
expert. Ask your banker tc 
verify our great financial re- 

sponsibility. 














ma aul meat 


copy “of your 
page 


Shnow toot FREE "9/2 


128 
The costliest, completest Diamond, Watch and Jewelry Guide ever fo IXE De amond 
wask F 


produced. Illustrated with thousands of the latest fashions. Tells REE 

you all about Diamonds—how to judge Diamond qualities, how 

to compare values, how to buy a Diamond safely, intelligently, Os... 6 no 0s bo eee 
WATCHES GENUINE and at the right price. Our 35 years cf experience as diamond 
seweins Ginsu S : Ragen oS, 


Mail to L. BASCH & CO., 


Dept. 244502 cheno. 1, 











The Burlington 
19 jewels 
Adjusted to the second 


Guaranteed 
Gold Strata 
Cases 


Superb New Style Cases for 
This Highest-grade Movement 
For this direct offer we selected 
our finest highest grade watch. 

The Jewels: 19 finest grade selected genuine 
imported rubies and sapphires, absolutely flawless. 
Factory Fitted and factory tested. Fitted 
right at the factory into the case made for that watch. 
Adjustment: Adjusted to temperature AND 
isochronism AND positions. Most rigid tests. 





%, Learn the inside facts about watch 
% Prices, and the many superior 
Wa t Cc h % points of the Burlington over 
% double-priced products. Send 
% the coupon, or letter or pos- 
Book Coupon %, tal while this offer lasts. 
° e, 4 
BurlingtonWatchCo. *e, Burlington Watch Co. 
7 pt. 
Dept. 1158 , oth St. and Mar- 
* % sha vd. 

19th St. & Marshall Blvd., Chicago %, Chicago, IIL. 

Please send me (without obligations, %, 
prepaid), your free book on watches % 
showing all the latest designs, with full % 





% 
explanation of your cash, or $2.50 a month te, 
offer on the Burlington Watch. %, 
, 
*, 
O 


Name 





Address... 





New Book on Watches (cécron) 


Extral 


UST OUT—the newest ideas in 
watches. Superbly beautiful. The 
latest product of the designer’s art. 
Your choice of Inlay Enamel Monograms, 
Block and Ribbon Monograms, Diamond 
Set, Lodge, French Art, Dragon Designs. 


Open face or hunting case, ladies* or 
gentlemen’s 12 and 16 sizes. See coupon. 


The masterpiece of watch manufac- 
ture—the Burlington—19 jewels, 
adjusted to the second—adjusted 
to positions—adjusted to temperature 
—adjusted to isochronism. 


Special Offer! 


The Superb Burlington Watch 


now at the direct rock-bottom 
price—the same price that even the 
wholesale jeweler must pay—and in 
order to encourage everybody to se- 
cure this watch at once, pay this rock- 
bottom price, either for cash or $2.50 
a month on this great special offer! 


W E send the watch on approval, pre- 

paid. You risk absolutely nothing, you 
pay nothing, not one cent, unless you want 
this exceptional offer after seeing and thor- 
oughly inspecting the watch. See coupon. 











